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THE RIGHT HON. CECIL JOHN RHODES, P.C. 


Mr. Rhodes is critically ill at his home in South Africa. 
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THE PROGRESS 


Winter in the United States was 
stormy and severe in February, and 
showed little signs of relaxing its grip 
until March was well advanced. Thus Prince 
Henry of Prussia,—who was expected on Febru- 
ary 22, but did not arrive until the morning of 
the 23rd, on account of rough weather,—found 
New York in the clutches of a great snowstorm, 
of the sort locally called a ‘blizzard,’ though 
very different from the real thing as known on 
the Western plains. This fall of snow was the 
heaviest that New York had known since the 
storm of March, 1888, remembered as “the great 


Rough 
Weather 
for Visitors. 


























NEW YORK CITY IN A HEAVY SNOWSTORM. 


OF THE WORLD. 


blizzard.” The brief period of the Prince's visit 
was marked in the Eastern part of the United 
States by an impressive succession of violent 
weather changes, including a series of rainfalls, 
hail and sleet storms, and another remarkably 
heavy fall of snow in March. One of the sleet 
storms was the worst known for a century in 
the damage done to trees, in some districts al- 
most every widespreading maple or elm being 
stripped of its branches, and few other varieties 
of trees escaping similar havoc. The heavy rain- 
falls, with the melting of accumulated snows, 
caused the overflow of many streams, with much 
incidental loss and distress, and some sacrifice of 
life. Thus the winter of 1901-02 dragged out 
an uncommonly slow death. 


The day set for the launching of the 
Mr anapicious Meteor, February 25,—the launching 

being the one specific object which 
had determined the coming of the Prince at this 
particular season,—was memorable for its atmos- 
pheric conditions of rain and fog, for the slush 
of melting snow and the sticky mud of thawing 
soil. Much, indeed, of the Prince’s crowded 
itinerary was prosecuted in the face of cli- 
matic discouragements that might have inter- 
rupted the programme of a less intrepid visitor. 
But the Hchenzollerns were not bred in the 
climate of the Riviera or of southern California ; 
and Prince Henry’s home is at Kiel, on the 
gloomy coast of the North Sea, where rain, sleet, 
snow, and the chill east wind form a large part 
of the discipline of life, and doubtless promote 
the process of the survival of the fittest. The 
launching spectacle was a brilliant success. The 
principal figures, both German and American, 
appeared to the utmost advantage, and good 
nature and good will caused everybody to forget 
bad weather. And from the auspicious circum- 
stances of the launching on the 25th to the em- 
barking of the Prince on March 11 for his return 
voyage to Germany, his visit was filled with an 
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Prince Henry. 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT IN THE ACT OF CHRISTENING THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S YACHT ‘* METEOR,” AT SHOOTER’S ISLAND. 


unbroken succession of happy occasions and oc- 
currences. American hospitality displayed itself 
with unmistakable heartiness, and with every 
effort to show honor to the visitor without regard 
to trouble or expense; while, on the other hand, 
the visitor himself won quite universal approval 
by showing that he knew exactly how to take 
what was offered, by great readiness in speech 
coupled withthe utmost discretion and tact, and 
by what seemed to everybody to be manly, 
wholesome, and likable personal qualities. 


; Furthermore, the dignity of his visit 

The Prince as Lae sae 
a Pleasant Was well sustained by the group of 
Guest. ‘admirals and other army and navy 
officers of high rank that accompanied him. A 
steady downpour of rain did not interfere with 
the Prince’s indulgence in a long horseback ride 
with President Roosevelt ; the very climax of 
inclement weather did not seem to him to afford 
any excuse for giving up his brief but eager and 
interested visit to the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis ; while snowdrifts were not the slightest ob- 
stacle to his inspection of buildings and students 
at West Point. He distinguished himself by his 
ease and readiness as a dinner speaker, always 
seeming to talk without restraint, and always 
giving the air of a frankness that was approach- 
ing the intimate and confidential without in the 
end having said a word too much, or crossed the 
forbidden line into the field of statecraft or diplo- 
macy. ‘The visit was carried out almost exactly 
as it had been previously planned. The fatigue 
of much travel was lightened so far as possible 


° 

by the most perfect railroad arrangements that 
were ever devised for the comfort of any prince 
or potentate whatsoever. The presidential dele- 
gates,—including the Assistant Secretary of State 
Mr. Hill, Admiral Evans, and several others, — 
were in constant attendance everywhere ; as was 
the German ambassador, Dr. von Holleben. 


, . In spite of the swift recurrence of 
His Meeting ‘ % ' 
the Men of ceremonial functions and the time 

Affairs. taken in travel, the Prince found op- 


portunity to talk with a good many representa- ' 


tive American citizens, and to note a good many 
phases of American life. One of the most char- 
acteristic occasions was that upon which he met 


nearly a hundred representative men of signifi- 


cance and weight in the industrial world at a 
luncheon party. This was not chiefly, as some 
of the newspapers characterized it, a company of 
men of exceptionally great wealth. It was rather 
a party of men whose achievements were rep- 
resentative of the nature and the methods of 
America’s vast industrial progress. The group, 
as it came together, was in no sense exclusive or 
complete, and doubtless an equal number of 
men who were not present might have been there 
by just as good a title as the hundred more or 
less who were invited. Nevertheless, the list as 
it stood, and as it was reported in the press on 
the following day, seemed so interesting and 
suggestive that we have thought it well in this 
number of the Review to present something fur- 
ther about the men whom it comprised, and 
their relation to our current progress as a nation. 
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After all, the Plutarch’s men of our day, at least 
in this country, are not so much to be found in 
the ranks of warriors and rulers as in those of 
industry and material affairs. This extended 
article upon these creative and dominant men in 
the field of industrial evolution and organization 
may help us to realize somewhat the new condi- 
tions which are to play so marked a part in mak- 
ing the twentieth century different from the 
nineteenth. 


The Prince's In a number of ways Prince Henry 

American Was made to appreciate something 

Progress. of the progress of education in the 
United States: whether for the defensive ser- 
vices, as at Annapolis and West Point; in the 
great universities, as at Harvard, Columbia, and 
Chicago; in the higher technical schools, as 
manifested in the progress of electrical, mechan - 
ical, and other applications of invention and en- 
gineering skill; or in the free common schools, 
as brought before his attention more or less in 
the various cities that he visited. He had good 
opportunities to nate the American appreciation 
of music ; American progress in civic, commer- 
cial, and domestic architecture ; American skill 
in railroad equipment and administration, and in 
shipbuilding ; and various phases of official and 
governmental life, from the White House and the 
Capitol at Washington to the legislative cham- 
bers of several States, and the city halls of nu- 
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merous municipalities that conferred upon him 
the compliment of their honorary freedom and 
citizenship. At Washington he heard the Hon. 
John Hay, Secretary of State, deliver a very fin- 
ished and eloquent oration before the two houses 
of Congress, the high executive officials, the Su- 
preme Court, and the diplomatic corps, in eulogy 
of President McKinley. 


Although cosmopolitanism is gaining 

3 National steadily, every nationality has char- 
acteristics that seem amusing, or even 

ludicrous, even when not seriously objectionable, 
to strangers from any other land whatsoever. 
Doubtless Prince Henry and his sedate and 
dignified suite saw a good many things that they 
will smile over when they get home ; and doubt- 
less they could not wholly fathom the unaffected 
kindliness of the American disposition, because 
there is nothing at all like it in any other country. 
But they are certainly open-minded enough to 
have perceived that they were treated with un- 
alloyed hospitality, and received everywhere with 
a welcome that was spontaneous and popular, 
even though quite careless in some of its mani- 
festations. What nobody in Germany or any- 
where else in Europe will ever come to understand 
in all this episode of laudation and lavish pro- 
vision for a foreign guest, is the absolute freedom 
on the part of the Government and people of the 
United States from the slightest selfish thought 
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Prince Henry. Dr. von Holleben. David J. Hill. 


PRINCE HENRY AND PARTY ON BOARD THE “ DEUTCHSLAND” JUST BEFORE SAILING. 


of advantage to be gained for any interest in this 
country, public or private, by making a fuss over 
a German prince. 


ne eaten By far the most interesting and im- 
of German- portant phase of tlie whole affair was 
Americans. the way in which it appealed to the 

German-American element. In its recognition 

of their fatherland it was also a kindly and ap- 

preciative recognition of them, and of their im- 

mense value as a constituent element in our modern 

American nationality. Many of the little speeches 

addressed to the Prince took the form of tributes 

to the sterling worth of the German immigrants 
in this country, and naturally the millions of 

Americans of German birth or ancestry found 

this appreciation pleasant. The result of the 

arousing of the German-American element has 
been to demonstrate the more strikingly its fidelity 
to the American flag and American institutions, 
and to verify our remark of last month, that if 
all other elements of our citizenship were blotted 
out, the German element would carry on our free 
republican government responsibly and faithfully. 

Perhaps the most inspiring occasion of all that 

the Prince witnessed was the great dinner in his 


honor attended by a thousand German-Americans 
in New York, who were also celebrating the one 
hundred and eighteenth anniversary of the Ger- 
man Society of New York, of which Baron von 
Steuben was the first president. On this occa- 
sion Carl Schurz, who was one of the most dar- 
ing of the young German revolutionists of 1848, 
and who came to this country as a refugee, sat 
at the right hand of the Prince, and after the 
dinner made a most eloquent speech on the old 
friendship between Germany and the United 
States. It might well have given a Hohenzollern 
some food for reflection and some new sense of 
the dramatic possibilities of modern history to 
find himself in America entertained by the exiles 
of ’48, their sons, and successors, and to find 
these men among the most honored citizens and 
leaders of the nation that is now the greatest 
conservative force in the politics of the world. 


The European press was uncommonly 
well served with news from America 
during the fortnight of the Prince’s 
stay, and there was a vast flow of editorial com- 
ment about it, but all to no very particular effect. 
Extreme democratic and socialistic elements in 


Sentiment 
in Germany. 
































Germany, as well as elsewhere on the Continent, 
were shocked that republican America should 
treat a prince so well; while what German Lib- 
erals like Dr. Barth call the « Yunkerdom,’”— 
that is to say, the narrow, pompous, and ex- 
traordinarily self-important, because really quite 
ignorant, landed 
aristocracy of Ger- 
many,—was doubt- 
less pained and 
shocked that a 
prince of the Ho- 
henzollern lineage 
should have per- 
mitted common 
Americans to be so 
familiar with him. 
As for the German 
press at large, it was 
evidently much 
pleased, though 
doubtless a little sur- 
prised, that the oc- 
casion should have 
brought out so vast 
an expression of un- 
doubted good will 
on the part of the American people toward 
Germany, particularly in view of its own con- 
sciousness of the very general dislike of Ameri- 
cans as well as of Englishmen that for several 
years past the German people and the German 
press have been at no pains to conceal. Ameri- 
cans are, of course, well aware that the German 
sense of superiority has in recent years been 
rather acutely jealous and not very good-tem- 
pered. National pride in their victory over the 
French, and the extreme cultivation of the mili- 
tary spirit, have not tended to make the Germans 
in Germany especially agreeable to people of other 
nationalities. But all such manifestations of feel- 
ing interest rather than irritate the Americans, who 
teel so confident in their own progress and position 
that they have taken the carping flings of the 
German and other continental newspapers ra- 
ther as a compliment to American superiority 
than as a thing to be resented. Chancellor von 
Bilow’s remarks in public have been entirely 
sensible. He took more than one occasion to 
declare that the visit of the Prince has no signifi- 
cance whatever except as it helped to promote a 
sort of general good will between two commercial 
nations that had large business interests with one 
another, and that had no reason for cultivating 
any other sentiment except friendliness in the in- 
terest of further trade and commerce and of civil- 
ization at large. The sympathy born of personal 
friendliness is an accepted factor in business. 


LORD PAUNCEFOTE. 


(British ambassador at Wash- 
ington.) 
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The discussion in Europe over the 


America F Oe : 
and the Varying degrees of unfriendliness 
Diplomats. 


shown toward the United States by 
the powers at the time of the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War has worn itself out, and 
the diplomatic disclosures have not greatly 
altered the previous views of well - informed 
people in the United States. It may be said 
without qualification, that the attempt to put the 
British ambassador at Washington, Lord Paunce- 
fote, in the position of having really tried to 
bring about a joint movement to interfere with 
our policy, while perhaps annoying and em- 
barrassing to him, has not affected the belief at 
Washington that he and President McKinley 
understood one another very well, and that there 
was probably nothing, after all, in the suggested 
programme of intervention that went beyond a 
dutiful and quite natural show of formal friend- 
ship for the Spanish court on the part of the 


other monarchical courts of Europe. With 
merely popular prejudice at such times the 
Government has no concern at all. Lord 


Pauncefote remains persona grata at Washington; 
and rumors to the effect that Dr. von Holleben 
the German ambassador, had fallen into serious 
disfavor are also denied with emphasis. Our 





DR. VON HOLLEBEN. 


(German ambassador at Washington.) 


Government is at peace with all foreign countries, 
and has been endeavoring to show that it acted 
honorably and in good faith when it intervened 
in the Cuban situation. It has not the slightest 



















































desire to find out that any foreign diplomat at 
Washington, through the period of preliminary 
discussion, when the issues of war and peace 
hung in the balance, was either more zealous or 
less zealous than his colleagues to have the war 
averted. It is also well understood that wars 
liable to result in the transfer of colonial posses- 
sions are of intense interest to all powers pos- 
sessing or seeking colonial empire. Everybody 
has known that if we had not decided to retain 
the Philippines, Germany would have been a 
candidate for their acquisition. President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hay have shown most com- 
mendable common sense, as well as right feeling 
and good taste, in wholly dismissing from their 
notice the gossiping and vague so-called ‘* dis- 
closures” of a former employee of the German 
embassy respecting the activities, at one period, 
of Dr. von Holleben. 

cg a Our trade Statistics show that the 
the Brussels United States imported from Ger- 
Conference. many in 1865 jess than $10,000,000 
worth of goods, and in 1901 more than $100,- 
000,000 worth. Germany, on the other hand, 
imported fromthe United States, in round figures, 
in 1865, $20,000,000 worth ; andin 1901, $192, - 
000,000 worth. We import from Germany most- 
iy finished products of manufacture, and we send 
there mostly foodstuffs and raw materials. One 
of the largest items of Germany's recent export 
trade has been refined sugar, of which Germany 
has of late been exporting considerably more than 
two-thirds of her total product. The develop- 
ment of the beet-sugar industry in Europe has 
been abnormal, having been stimulated at the 
start by the payment of liberal bounties, an un- 
wise policy which nearly all the European coun- 
tries adopted on the plea of being driven to it by 
the practice of neighbors. For several years the 
best European opinion has been in favor of an 
international agreement to abandon the sugar 
subsidy and bounty policy by simultaneous action 
at some future date. A conference in which the 
' sugar- producing countries were well represented, 
after protracted sessions at Brussels, arrived at 
an agreement last month expressed in the form 
of a draft of a treaty. 


The work of the conference will have 


As to the - . 
Cuban _to_ be ratified by the countries repre- 
Question’ sented before it can go into effect ; 


and, in any case, it would not go into operation 
in time to affect the sugar crop of the present 
year, or the next. The attempt therefore to make 


it appear that the action of this Brussels sugar 
conference had in any way diminished our obliga- 
tion to do something for the immediate relief of 
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the cane-sugar producers of Cuba did not take 
account of the real facts. Although it was an 
important step forward to have secured an agree- 
ment in the conference, it was too early to say 
that the agreement will be ratified and put into 
effect on the proposed date. The excessive pro- 
duction of sugar caused by the artificial stimulus 
of the bounty system has been the chief factor in 
depressing the market and in disturbing the pros- 
perity of cane-producing regions like Cuba. The 
European bounties average about $7 per ton, and 
give the foreign growers just so much advantage 
over the non-subsidized cane-growers of Cuba. The 
position of the beet-sugar interest in Washington 
on the question of allowing concessions to Cuba 
remained obdurate last month, to the embarrass- 
ment of the country and the profound moral dis- 
approval of men who believe that issues of public 
honor and duty were involved on the one side, as 
against private pecuniary interest on the other. 
The people of the United States are and have 
been taxing themselves heavily on the great bulk 
of the sugar they consume, which comes from 
other countries, in order to give the domestic pro- 
ducers, and especially the beet-sugar men, the 
extremely high protection that they have enjoyed. 


Even if the entire sugar product of 
Cuba were admitted free, like that of 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, the beet-sugar 
producers of the United States would continue to 
enjoy a very high rate of protection, for the simple 
reason that still other countries, including those 
of Europe, would have to supply a large part of 
our unsatisfied demand. We have yet to hear 
of asingle disinterested and competent student 
of the sugar question who takes the ground that 
a concession upon the import of Cuban sugar into 
the United States would operate in any manner 
to retard the domestic beet-sugar industry. It 
is not a question of free trade in any sense, but a 
question of reasonableness and breadth of view. 
It is particularly absurd that American farmers’ 
organizations should have been unwittingly led 
into the support of this lobby at Washington 
against the carrying out of our policy of neigh- 
borliness to Cuba ; because, next to the producers 
of Cuba, the American farmers have most to gain 
by the policy of reciprocity. With the United 
States market opened favorably to Cuban prod- 
ucts, there would be freely accorded to the Uni- 
ted States what would amount in practice to a 
monopoly of the Cuban market for imported 
goods ; and avery large part of what the Cubans 
would receive here for their sugar would be spent 
for American flour, cured meats, and various 
other products, the sale of which, directly or in- 
directly, would benefit the American farmer. 


American 
Interests. 























th The censorious tone on a question of 
e Broad : - ‘ . 
Bearings of this kind is an easy one to indulge, 
the Subject. and, of course, a desirable thing to 
avoid. The beet-sugar people are not aware of 
any deep purpose on their part to block the path 
of the country’s policy, or to destroy the moral 
effect of the sacrifices we made sincerely when 
we intervened by force in Cuban affairs. The 
simple trouble was that they had been committed 
in advance by certain zealous leaders to an agreed 
policy as respects West Indian sugar; and they 
had become fanatical on the beet-sugar question, 
and seemingly incapable of reconsidering it in 
its various bearings. Everybody in public life 
knows that when Congress insisted upon the pro- 
visions of the so-called Platt amendment defining 
the relations of the United States to Cuba, there 
was a general understanding in this country that 
in return Cuba would of course receive from us 
a very favorable treatment in the matter of her 
commerce. As for the Cubans themselves, when 
their convention accepted the Platt amendment, 
they did it believing that President McKinley, 
Secretary Root, and the leaders in Congress had 
influence enough to carry out what was well 
known to be their avowed programme. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s policy toward Cuba was wise, just, and 
statesmanlike, and it involved no sacrifice of real 
American interests. President Roosevelt, seeing 
the situation in exactly the same light as Mr. Mc- 
Kinley had seen it,—that is to say, in its true 
proportions and bearings,—has done his best to 
give effect to his predecessor's policy. 


Although a larger percentage of re- 
duction was desirable, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House at 
length concluded that a 20 per cent. reduction on 
imports of sugar from Cuba was as much of a 
concession as there was any hope of being able 
to carry through Congress. While it seemed, 
on the whole, likely that this measure would 
succeed, its fate was by no means certain when 
these pages were closed for the press. This is 
not a time for pettiness and cheeseparing in 
American public policy. It is because American 
leadership has been great-minded enough in times 
past to defeat the mole-eyed sticklers for local and 
momentary interests that the country has ever 
expanded in territory, or grown in power and in- 
fluence. There is not a single phase of the large 
public policy of the United States that is not in- 
volved in our working out the Cuban problem 
consistently and satisfactorily. If we simply open 
the doors somewhat to an easy and mutually ad- 
vantageous interchange of products, Cuba will be 
prosperous, and the new Cuban government under 
President-elect Estrada Palma can be installed 


Perhaps 
20 Per Cent. 
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with prestige and good prospects in May. We 
can withdraw our troops with entire safety, we 
can be reasonably sure of tranquillity and prog- 
ress in Cuba, and we can count upon the good 
will of the Cubans and their hearty acquiescence 
in our policy, which calls for the moral domi- 
nance of the American flag in the West Indies 
and the Caribbean Sea, and for our superior in- 
fluence in Central America and on the Isthmus 
of Panama. 


heli The international sugar agreement, if 
ief 2 P 

to British finally ratified, is to take effect on 
Colonial Sugar. Sentember 1, 1903, and to continue 
in force for five years from that date. Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, in joining it, prom- 
ised to give no preferential treatment to the sugar 
produced in their colonies ; but Great Britain has 
decided that for the immediate relief of the West 
Indies the present import tax, equal to 1 cent a 
pound, shall be removed. This gives the Jamaican 
and other British West Indian planters free access 
to the British market, while the beet-sugar of the 
Continent, and non-British cane-sugar, will have 
to pay the halfpenny duty. The arrangement 
for British colonies will terminate when the Eu- 
ropean bounty system is abandoned. In this 
country, of course, our so-called countervailing 
duties,—that is to say, our extra tax imposed upon 
bounty-fed European sugar,—will be given up 
when the occasion disappears. The proposed 
abolition of bounties gives satisfaction to all in- 
terests in Europe, except the sugar interests alone. 


For some reason, hard to explain, 
the sugar business in all countries 
has seemed to expect that inordinate 
sacrifices are to be made for it by governments 
and by the great consuming public. It is pro- 
posed henceforth to maintain throughout Europe 
a uniform rate of tariff on sugar and sugar prod- 
ucts, with the addition of countervailing duties 
against any country that pays bounties. The 
result will be that each sugar-producing Euro- 
pean country will attend first to the supply of its 
own market ; and then, if it has a surplus, will 
export it to such non-producing countries as 
England, where it will take its chances in the 
open market with cane-sugar from the tropics. 
Germany, of late, has been producing more than 
three times the amount of her own sugar con- 
sumption. It remains to be seen how much the 
abolition of the bounty will reduce production. 
The world’s total average demand is not likely 
to be reduced ; and the question to be deter- 
mined is whether, with a fair field and no favors, 
the tropical cane or the sugar-beet is to have 
the advantage in furnishing the supply. 


Sugar as 
ubject 
of Policy. 




























































MR. HENRY T. OXNARD. 
(President of the American Beet-Sugar Company.) 


‘init The consumption of sugar in the 
of American United States-has doubled in the last 
Demand. twenty years, and we have been mak- 
ing from our own Western beet fields and South- 
ern cane fields about one-tenth of the amount we 
use. The world’s total production has reached 
perhaps 8,500,000 tons per year, of which about 
two-thirds is beet-sugar. As recently as 1870 
the proportions were the other way,—two-thirds 
being cane-sungar—and the total product of the 
world being placed by Mr. Mulhall at 2,750,000 
tons, or less than one-third of the present pro- 
duction. The growth of the demand in the 
United States is so considerable that even if we 
should continue to import as much sugar as our 
total consumption in 1890, there would be suf- 
ficient margin in the growth of our market to 
give the domestic producer a vast opportunity. 
American consumption alone will, within two or 
three years, probably surpass the world’s total 
production and consuinption in 1870. 


It seems the inevitable trend of in- 


The Two 
Sugar Trusts. i ae 
duction of such commodities as sugar, 


at least in the final marketable form, should come 
under the control of immense corporations or 
trusts. The manufacture of beet-sugar seems to 
have been tending toward this kind of concen- 
tration under the control of a great company with 
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which the name of Mr. Henry T. Oxnard is most 
prominently identified, just as the refining and 
marketing of cane-sugar had earlier become 
largely concentrated in the hands of the so-called 
‘Sugar Trust,’”’ with which the name of Mr. 
Havemeyer has been so conspicuous. Owing to 
the location of most of the refineries of the older 
trust on or near the ports of the Atlantic sea- 
board, it would appear to be to its interest to 
favor the maintenance of firm duties on refined 
sugar, while encouraging comparatively low rates 
of duty on the crude product from Cuba and the 
other cane-producing countries. Thus the beet- 
sugar combination has been steadily charging 
that the movement for concessions to Cuba was, 
whether intentionally or not, in the direct interest 
of the refining trust, at whose mercy the Cuban 
planters must be in any case ; so that to reduce 
the tariff on Cuban sugar would merely operate 
to give larger profits to the American refiners. 


Obviously this argument, as used by 
Get the the Oxnard contingent, is fallacious ; 
Benefit? for if the difference were all to go to 

the refiners, there would be no reduction in the price 

of sugar to the American consumers, and with- 
out such reduction the beet-sugar men could not 
be affected a hair’s-breadth. The simpler view 
is the sound one. Crude cane-sugar sells in the 

American market at such-and-such a price. The 

Porto Rican producer, who pays no duty at all, 

obtains exactly the same price for his sugar that 

is received by the planters of Haiti, San Domingo, 
the British West Indies, Brazil, Mauritius, De- 
marara, Argentina, and other cane-sugar pro- 
ducing countries. The Porto Rican has the ad- 
vantage by exactly the amount of duty that is 
remittéd in his favor. The Cuban planter in like 
manner will benefit by precisely the percentage 
of reduction from full tariff rates he may be able 
to secure, whether 20 per cent. or more. Sugar 
refiners will continue to pay the market price of 
raw sugar, and this price will be determined, as 
heretofore, by general relations of supply and 
demand. It is not likely to be materially affected 
by any consideration we shall show this year to 
Cuba. The position of the farmer who raises 
sugar-beets will not be affected in the slightest 
degree, for under no circumstances will the 
owners of beet-sugar factories pay to the 
farmers a penny more than they find neces- 
sary to induce the farmer to add a patch of 
beets to his other crops. Thus even if there 
should be some variation in the immense profits 
of the beet-sugar trust, the price of beets per ton 
would remain subject to its own distinct law of 
supply and demand. The situation, so far as 
Cuba is concerned, is not made any different in 


Who Will 





















principle, nor materially different in practical 
effect, by the fact that the cane-sugar refining 
business in the United States is largely controlled 
by one company, instead of being as competitive 
in its character as it was in an earlier period. 


The question of the control of com- 
irueks oat binations of capital engaged in pro- 
duction or transportation has been 
brought into fresh notice and discussion by cer- 
tain court decisions and certain pending actions, 
the effects of which will be followed with great 
concern, not only by the leaders in corporate and 
business activity, but by lawmakers, party lead. 
ers, and the public at large. On March 10, the 
Illinois anti-trust law of 1893 was declared by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to be 
unconstitutional. The Illinois law, in defining 
illegal trusts and combinations, exempted from 
its operation the producers or raisers of agricul- 
tural products or live stock. The court held 
that this exemption made criminals of people en- 
gaged in some lines of trade, while creating favor- 
ite classes, who were permitted to do exactly the 
same kind of acts with impunity. The court de- 
cided, in view of the purport of the statute 
in its entirety, that the discriminating section 
could not be eliminated so as to leave the rest of 
the act in operation. The decision affects not 
only the anti-trust law of Illinois, but the more 
or less similar statutes of a number of other 
States. The development of the great corpora- 
tions and of their business methods has been 
stupendous in the period since the Illinois statute 
was passed, nearly ten years ago. Public opinion 
has changed not a little, and the conviction has 
grown that whatever may happen in the business 
world, we cannot go back to the old methods of 
haphazard competition. It must, therefore, be a 
matter of great interest to see what the Illinois 
Legislature and the lawmaking bodies of other 
States will do when they come to deal with the 
problem of reénacting their laws against trusts. 
Only a few of the big combinations, or so-called 
trusts, are of earlier date than 1895, and the vast 
majority of them have been formed since 1897. 


; The trend of opinion is decidedly in 

A National - : . : 
Incorporation the direction of taking these great 
Act Needed. -ompanies, which have a general 
rather than a local character—operating through- 
out the country regardless of State lines—and 
bringing them under national, as distinguished 
from State regulation and control. They are en- 


gaged in interstate commerce in the fullest sense 
of the term, and they cannot be successfully dealt 
with under the isolated and dissimilar statutes of 
Their charters ought to 


the individual States. 
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be obtained under a general act of Congress, and 
their methods ought to be a matter of national 
regulation. To this end it is all the more desira- 
ble,—now that these State laws have been de- 
clared void,—that the proposed constitutional 
amendment, giving full jurisdiction to Congress, 
should be passed by both houses and submitted 
to the States for ratification. The broad modern 
and disinterested point of view was expressed in 
statesmanlike terms by President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress of last December. 


a Whatever the legal view might be, 

the Railway the people of the country have not 

Movement. heen accustomed to regard the move- 
ment for the amalgamation of railways into large 
systems as identical with the movement for cre- 
ating monopolistic manufacturing corporations. 
The transportation business tends naturally tow- 
ard monopoly. Moreover, by common law and 
by innumerable statutes, the carrying business 
has been recognized and guarded as quasi-public 
and subject to government regulation or control. 
Speaking in general, the consolidation of railways 
in the United States has been regarded by most 
people as amply justified in the results. The 
larger the system, as a rule, the more scientific 
has been the management, and the more com- 
pletely have the variable and speculative factors 
been eliminated. At one period the railways of 
the United States were arrogant in their antag- 
onism to public interest, treacherous in their 
methods of competition with one another, and 
habitually criminal in the stealthy system of pri- 
vate favors and rebates, by means of which some 
men were advanced to great fortunes, while other 
men were, in the business sense, marked for 
assassination. We have, in the main, lived 
through that period of the dominance of railway 
wreckers. The Western States regained their 
charter of freedom from the new tyranny in the 
so-called ‘‘granger”’ decisions and analogous 
victories ; and the full right of public regulation, 
extending to the fixing of passenger and freight 
rates, as well as the control of methods of raii- 
way operation, has long ago been settled beyond 
dispute. Under the State railroad commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, a large 
measure of publicity has been secured as respects 
railway finance and the carrying on of the rail- 
way business, and the methods through which 
the public interest can assert itself and protect 
itself have come to be tolerably well worked out. 
Moreover, there is a growing and effective pres- 
sure exerted by the investing public, without 
whose aid great feats of financial organization 
cannot be accomplished, in its demand for frank- 
ness as to the facts of corporate administration. 
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Under these circumstances, there has 
seemed to most people of discernment 
to be distinct advantages in the uni- 
fying and enlargement of railway systems, and 
there probably no longer exists any writer upon 
railway economics, or any person regarded as an 
authority in matters of railway administration, 
who would attach importance to competition be- 
tween separately owned lines or systems as a 
necessary or particularly useful means by which 
to serve the rights or interests of the public. For 
the greater part of its traffic, whether passenger 
or freight, every railroad in the nature of things 
exercises a monopoly, because it is only from ter- 
minal points or otherwise, in limited and excep- 
tional ways, that different railroads can compete 
with one another. Obviously, between great 
points like New York and Chicago different roads 
might compete for through passenger or freight 
traffic ; but it was long ago found out that such 
competition, if it involved the active bidding 
against one another of rivals for particular busi- 
ness, was unprofitable and injurious to everybody 
concerned, when sound railroading requires that 
rates should be open and fixed, and that they 
should be maintained under like conditions to all 
travelers or shippers. But active competition is 
not compatible with fixed, open, and honestly 
maintained rate-making. 


Competition 
Obsolete. 


From the experiment of competition, 
railroads have inevitably been driven 
to various attempts at a modus vivendi. 
These have taken the form in some cases of 
guaranteeing an agreed scale of rates ; in other 
cases, of a pooling system for the pro rata divi- 
sion of through business. Unfortunately, there 
has prevailed in this country, though not in 
other countries, the fatuous view that war, rather 
than peace, between separately owned railroads 
must somehow be a good thing for the commun- 
ity in general ; and our lawmakers, our railway 
commissioners, and our judges on the bench 
have often been keen on the scent of joint traffic 
associations, pooling agreements, and all plans 
whatsoever for the introduction of regularity, 
equilibrium, and harmony in the railway world. 
Railway wars, rate-cutting, fierce struggling on 
competitive principles for through business, are 
as futile as they are obsolete and unscientific. 


The Effort 
for Unity 
and Peace. 


The public rights should always be paramount, 
but they should be maintained by the direct ap- 
plication of public authority. There has long 
been a demand for a modification of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, so that traffic agreements 
might be recognized as clearly legal and proper. 
If so-called pooling had been thus legalized a few 
years ago, we should not perhaps have seen so 
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rapid a movement in the direction of consolidation 
as the past two or three years have witnessed. 


” While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ow the state : 

Sherman Act Mission had stood by what it thought 
Was Applied. » sensible interpretation of the anti- 
pooiing clause of the act of 1887, it had not re- 
garded the existence of honorable and open agree- 
ments among railway managers to maintain rates 
as violating the law. On the contrary, it had en- 
couraged such beneficent understandings. Mean- 
while, however, there had come into existence 
the so-called Sherman anti-trust law of 1890,— 
designed, as was commonly thought, to apply to 
the new order of manufacturing and industrial 
combinations, but not regarded as having any 
very special bearing upon the railroad situation. 
Proceedings under this Sherman Act were brought 
against one of the traffic associations which was 
endeavoring to maintain fair and decent con- 
ditions of railroading ; and although the lower 
federal courts all sustained the association, the Su- 
preme Court, in 1896, by a close division, ruled 
the other way, and took the ground that such 
agreements were in restraint of trade, and there- 
fore illegal, even though it might be proved that 
they were positively beneficial to everybody. 


There followed, as many of our read- 
oes homeay, CXS Will remember, a period of the 

utmsst demoralization in the railroad 
world,—marked by rate-cutting, shameless re- 
bating, and every form of violation of statutes 
and of sound business principles. This brief 
period of demoralization did not last very long. 
however, thanks to the good sense of some of 
the railway administrators and the equally good 
sense of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The situation was thought, however, to be wholly 
insecure, and it led directly to a series of remark- 
able consolidations, and further to a series of 
transactions on what came to be known as the 
“community of interest” plan, by which railway 
corporations become by purchase jointly interest - 
ed in one another, or in the property of a third cor- 
poration which otherwise might have been a bone 
of contention. An elaborate explanation of this 
movement and its results was presented to our 
readers in our issue for last August. Thus, the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania railroad 
systems acquired joint control of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Norfolk & Western railways. 
Then the Pennsylvania Railroad made purchases 
of Baltimore & Ohio securities, which brought it 
control of that competing system. The Vander- 
bilt system made various other acquisitions and 
consolidations; New England railways were 
brought into close or consolidated control ; the 





















anthracite coal-carrying roads of eastern Penn- 
sylvania were harmonized on the community of 
interest plan; the vast Southern Pacific system 
was swallowed up by the Union Pacific; the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—another vast sys- 
tem, nearly eight thousand miles in extent—was 
jointly acquired by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, which had earlier come under 
harmonized administration through the influence 
of Mr. James J. Till. 


Thus in less than two years more than 
A Novthwest- forty thousand miles of railway lines 

had been actually transferred to cor- 
porations owning other railway systems, beside 
which a vast amount of additional mileage had 
been brought over from hostile to perfectly friend- 
ly relations. The entire movement seemed to be, 
on the whole, beneficent in its method and results ; 
and it seemed to mark an era of true progress. 
It was checked, however, by the results of a great 
struggle of financial giants for control of the 
Northern Pacific. The majority of the stock- 
holders of that road had acquiesced in its virtual 
control by the Great Northern. When the North- 
ern Pacific had gone into the hands of receivers 
in 1893, an arrangement had been made between 
the bondholders and the Great Northern Com- 
pany for the carrying out of a virtual consolida- 
tion, but this was subsequently defeated in the 
courts. Practical harmony of operation had been 
maintained, however, without actual consolida- 
tion ; and the two systems had ceased to be in 
competition with one another in any practical 
sense of the word. The purchase, in 1901, by 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific com- 
panies jointly of the stock of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy system was perhaps in contempla- 
tion of an ultimate consolidation of what had 
originally been three great corporations. A por- 
tion of the lines of the Burlington system is in 
the general field occupied by the transcontinental 
interests that had purchased the Southern Pacific 
system, and these interests had hoped to obtain 
control of the Burlington. Having lost that, they 
were bold enough to attempt by purchase of stock 
to take the control of the Northern Pacific away 
from the interests which had been operating it in 
harmony with the Great Northern. 


Forming of the \ 
‘‘Northern ~~ 
Securities 
Company.”’ 


memorable stock-market struggle 
followed last May, in the course of 
which, for a brief moment or two, the 
Northern Pacific stock ran up to $1,000 a share. 
Messrs. Morgan and Hill and their associates 
were successful, however, in holding their posi- 
tion, the competing interests were brought into 
acquiescence, the preferred stock of the Northern 
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Pacific was retired, and steps were taken to bring 
the vast coalition of Northwestern railway in- 
terests into a simpler and more manageable 
financial form. Meanwhile, the United States 
Steel Corporation had been organized, and had 
succeeded in a plan of issuing its stock in ex- 
change for the stocks of a number of other large 
companies at an agreed rate of exchange. The 
remarkable success with which this project of 
unprecedented magnitude in private finance had 
been carried into effect may have suggested the 
idea of a company which should issue its own 
shares of stock in exchange at an agreed price for 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern shares, and 





























GOVERNOR VAN SANT, OF MINNESOTA. 


which should thus, while not consolidating the 
railroad’s properties in a physical sense, harmo- 
nize and unify financial control of companies 
which were jointly responsible for an immense 
issue of bonds due to the absorption of the Bur- 
lington system. This new concern was incorpo- 
rated in. New Jersey, under the name of the 
Northern Securities Company, its president being 
Mr. James J. Hill; and other men whose names 
were especially prominent in it were Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and Mr. George F. Baker. 


The new corporation, with its share 
Opposition of capital of $400,000,000, was launched 
without difficulty from the financial 
point of view, but it met at once with obstacles 
in a different direction. The consolidation of 
parallel railways is forbidden by a statute of 


















Minnesota; and it was held in that State by 
Governor Van Sant and many others that the 
Northern Securities Company was an attempt in 
a roundabout way to break the law of the State. 
Some of the other Northwestern States traversed 
by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
ways showed sympathy, through the expressions 
of their governors or otherwise, with the position 
of Governor Van Sant. By direction of the Min- 
nesota governor, the attorney - general of the 
State, Mr. Douglas, applied to the Supreme Court 
at Washington in January for permission to file 
a bill in equity against the Northern Securities 
Company, as a New Jersey corporation that pro- 
posed to do that which would be in violation of a 
Minnesota statute. This application was pending 
before the Supreme Court for several weeks, and 
it was understood that a decision would be given 
on February 24. The decision duly came, and it 
denied the application, on the ground that the 
Supreme Court was without jurisdiction. The 
decision would seem to have been clear and con- 
clusive upon the points that were before the court. 


This decision did not occasion sur- 
Shormag et, Prise, as it was in accordance with 

the general expectation. Very genu- 
ine surprise, however, was occasioned by a 
statement issued by the United States Attorney- 
General, Mr. Knox, on February 19, and ap- 
pearing in the newspapers on the following 
morning, just four days before court had made 





HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX. 


(Attorney-General of the United States.) 
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its decision in the Minnesota application. Mr. 
Knox announced that he was about to bring an 
action on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment against the Northern Securities Company 
and the men who had formed it, under the 
Sherman anti-trust law of 1890. He stated 
that the President had asked his ‘‘ opinion as to 
the legality of this merger,” that he had re- 
cently given him one to the effect that it vio- 
lates the Sherman act, and that the President 
had ‘directed that suitable action should be 
taken to have the question judicially deter- 
mined.”” The declaration of this purpose created 
disquietude in business circles, not so much for 
its bearing upon the particular matter in hand. 
as for the indefinite possibilities of a further ap- 
plication of the same policy. The attorney-gen- 
eral’s action was brought in the United States 
Circuit Court for the district of Minnesota, and 
the full text of the ‘bill in equity” was made 
public on March 10. It is largely made up of a 
narrative recital of the circumstances of the for- 
mation of the Northern Securities Company, and 
it charges the parties against whom it complains 
with ‘‘the purpose and object of an unlawful 
combination or conspiracy to monopolize or at- 
tempt to monopolize trade or commerce.” It 
proceeds to ask that the several defendants, — 
that is to say, the railway companies, the North- 
ern Securities Company, and the individual di- 
rectors and stockholders,—be perpetually enjoin- 
ed from putting their plan into effect. 


President Roosevelt’s general point 
Prt» mn of view about the evolution of mod- 

ern business has been on more than 
one occasion expressed so fully as to leave no 
doubt whatever. He does not believe that we 
can go back from the large organizations to small 
ones in ordinary industry, nor yet from large 
railway systems to a discordant tangle of ill-con- 
necting and desperately competing small lines, 
any more than we can go back to the stage-coach 
period. But he has come to the conclusion that 
the natural tendency toward amalgamation has 
been proceeding too rapidly; that there is serious 
danger in the prevalence of overcapitalization; 
and that methods for governmental regulation 
ought by rights to proceed step by step with the 
development of new business conditions. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that President 
Roosevelt had singled out the Northern Securi- 
ties Company for any sectional, political, or per- 
sonal reasons. The fact is, that a number of 
petitions have come to him during the six or 
seven months he has been in the White House 
asking him to instruct the Attorney-General to 
invoke the anti-trust law against one and another 
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of the big combinations of the day. In every 
case the President has promptly turned the peti- 
tion over to the Attorney-General and has 
sought his advice. Thus he was asked to pro- 
ceed against the United States Steel Corporation. 
The Attorney-General advised him that the Su- 
preme Court had so interpreted the Sherman 
Act in parallel cases, particularly in the Sugar 
‘rust case, that he did not, as a lawyer, find 
ground for action. If he had reported otherwise, 
doubtless the President would have told him to 
bring suit at once. 


The President himself las remarked 
aoe in conversation that, on the face of 

things, and judging from the appar- 
ent original intent of the law-makers, the Sher- 
man anti-trust law of 1890 would seem to apply 
to a corporation like the Sugar Trust or the Steel 
Trust, but not to the successive movements going 
on about us for the consolidation of railway sys- 
tems. Nevertheless, for the purposes of the 
President and the Attorney-General, the law is 
what the courts have construed it to be ; and the 
highest court had taken ground in the Trans- 
Missouri case that caused the Attorney-General 
to advise the President strongly that the North- 
ern Securities movement must be regarded as 
illegal. Without casting about him to the slight- 
est extent, but taking the matter in the course of 
the day’s work, the President requested the At- 
torney-General to make the test which he has 
undertaken in the bill of equity to which we have 
already referred. 


iiiaiiine It is entirely possible to believe, as 
Should Change We do, that the Sherman Act as con- 

the law.  strued does not lie in the line of wise 
public action,—but really lies obstructively 
across the course of proper business evolution, — 
and yet at the same time take the ground that 
the President’s direct and uncalculating methods 
of proceeding to enforce the law as it stands not 
only reflect the highest credit upon his disinter- 
estedness and singleness of purpose in public life, 
but may also turn out to be the best way to get 
the laws brought into some sort of conformity to 
the facts of modern life. If Congress would 
only be as courageous as the President, it would 
recognize the arrival of the non-competitive era, 
and would proceed to abolish laws designed to 
embarrass business men in doing business on the 
large scale, and would provide for firm and un- 
flinching regulation, by national authority, of 
interstate commercial and corporate activity of 
whatever character. Congress alone can apply 
the remedies. It passed the Sherman anti-trust 
law in 1890, and reénacted it in 1894 with 
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amendment. Then, even after its construction 
against railway agreements in 1896, Congress, in 
raising the tariff in 1897, explicitly retained it. 
We want retaining banks to guide the swift cur- 
rent of business, not dams to obstruct it. 


misuse The Schley case is at last safely placed 
Case where it ought from the first to have 
- Settled. heen left, —in the hands of the future 
makers of history, who will view all the facts dis- 
passionately. The documents in the case will be 
sufficiently voluminous for the most minute future 
investigator ; and the guide and key to the whole 
situation will be furnished by President Roose- 
velt’s remarkable summing up in response to Ad- 
miral Schley’s appeal. Within a month after the 
President's decision, or review, which is dated 
February 18, the controversy which had raged for 
so many weeks was dropped by common consent. 
The President properly dismissed the discussion 
of the charges against Admiral Schley’s conduct 
previous to the battle on the 3d of July, showing 
that the alleged offenses had been condoned by 
the failure of Admiral Sampson or the Navy De- 
partment to call Schley to account at the time. 
The President justly says that if Admiral Schley 
had been guilty of reprehensible conduct several 
weeks previously, as Admiral Sampson afterward 
stated in a letter to the department, then Sampson 
had no business to leave such a man as senior 
officer of the blockading squadron when he went 
away on the 3d of July to communicate with 
General Shafter. The President shows that five- 
sixths of Schley’s appeal was devoted to the ques- 
tion, who was in command and entitled to the 
credit,—a matter that the Court of Inquiry did 
not consider that it had before it. President 
Roosevelt found that he was asked in, effect, to 
decide whether or not President McKinley had 
done Schley injustice in the matter. 


intel e Qn this subject the President ob- 
Captains’ tained statements from the command.- 

Fight.” ers of the five ships (other than the 
two flagships) engaged in the Santiago battle. 
Captain Clark, of the Oregon, regarded Admiral 
Schley in responsible comnfand during the run- 
ning fight and chase; but he had no occasion to 
take any orders, as the problem was perfectly 
simple. ‘Admiral Evans regarded Admiral Samp- 
son as having been present and in command. 
Admiral Taylor and Commander Wainwright 
took the same view. The President declaxes 
that the question of command in this case is 
nominal and technical. ‘The actual fact,” says 
the President,—‘‘the important fact, is that 
after the battle was joined not a helm was 
shifted, not a gun was fired, not a pound of 
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steam was put on in the engine room aboard any 
ship actively engaged, in obedience to the order 
of either Sampson or Schley, save on their own 
two vessels. It was a captains’ fight.” The 
President does not find that there was anything 
done in the battle that warranted unusual re- 
ward for either Sampson or Schley, but accords 
his tribute of high praise to Captain Clark and 
Commander Wainwright. We shail all end by 
being proud of the work of our navy, and not 
one of our officers will have passed through the 
exciting experience of the Spanish - American 
War to the retired list with any serious sacrifice 
of well-earned reputation. 


It was understood that although the 
A Change X iio 

inthe Hon. John D. Long desired to resign 
Cabinet. from his position as Secretary of the 
Navy, he would remain until the Schley-Sampson 
controversy was disposed of, in so far as the Gov- 
ernment could deal with it. Mr. Long, for per- 
sonal reasons, has wished to return to private life 
for nearly two years. The President, in accepting 
Mr. Long’s resignation last month, said: ‘‘1t has 
never been my good fortune to be associated with 
any public man more single-minded in his de- 
votion to the public interest.” Though never 
worth while to speculate much upon what might 
have been, it is interesting to remember that Mr. 
Long had been selected by Mr. McKinley as the 
most desirable candidate for the vice- presidential 
nomination in 1900, after Governor Roosevelt 
had refused to be regarded as a candidate. Mr. 
Long has ranked high with the public men of his 
generation in the qualities of intelligence, trained 
capacity for affairs, and personal qualities of char- 
acter and culture. Simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Long’s retirement, came that 
of the selection of the man to succeed him. Mr. 
Long will remain at his post through the month 
of April, and the portfolio will then be taken up 
by the Hon. William H. Moody, of Haverhill, 
Mass., for six or seven years past'a member of 
Congress. Mr. Moody, who is forty-nine years 
old, is a graduate of Harvard of the class of ’76, 
is alawyer by profession, has made a good record 
in Congress,—being a member of the appropria- 
tions and insular affairs committees,—and has 
shown more than ordinary interest in naval sub- 
jects. Secretary Long's estimates for support 
and extension of the navy for the coming fiscal 
year reach $98,910,984. A recent report made 
by the Navy Department to the Senate has 
brought out some interesting figures about our 
new navy, upon which the newspapers have freely 
commented. Seventy-seven vessels were added 
to the navy between 1883 and 1900 that involved 
an expenditure of nearly $130,000,000. The 























HON. WILLIAM H. MOODY, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Who will succeed Hon. John D. Long as Secretary of the 
Navy.) 


nation is heartily in favor of further naval de- 
velopment, and is well satisfied, in the main, with 
the policy pursued hitherto, both as conceived 
and as carried out. 


nese Rumors current last month of other 
and impending changes in the cabinet 
Congress. seem to have been without any basis. 
The President has been greatly interested in the 
Cuban tariff question, for the plain reason that 
the completion of our Cuban programme, involv- 
ing the inauguration of the new Cuban govern- 
ment and the withdrawal of our troops, lies in 
the executive sphere. And that programme all 
hinges necessarily upon our keeping faith with 
Cuba by granting commercial concessions, in re- 
turn for the naval stations and the series of im- 
portant rights granted to us by the Cuban Con- 
vention in accordance with the provisions of the 
Platt amendment. It is to be noted that marked 
differences of opinion on the Cuban question have 
not caused any breach of good personal relations 
between the President: and all the Republican 
members of both houses of Congress, and the zeal 
of the Republican members championing the beet- 
sugar growers, intense as it is, will apparently 
not persuade them to upset the party programme. 













































nine A disgraceful altercation in the open 

Senatorial Senate between the two members of 
Disturbance. that body from South Carolina at 
about the time of the arrival of Prince Henry 
had caused their temporary suspension from Sen- 
ate privileges. Senator Tillman had been invited 
to a White House dinner in honor of Prince 
Henry, in his capacity as ranking Democratic 
member of a certain committee. His being under 
the censure of his senatorial colleagues caused the 
withdrawal of the invitation to the White House 
dinner, the whole affair having no private or per- 
sonal aspect whatever. Senator Tillman took the 
matter offensively, however, as did some of the 
people of his State; and for a time there were 
many who advised the President to give up his 
proposed visit to South Carolina’s Exposition at 
Charleston. But ample reassurances came from 
public and private sources in the Palmetto State, 
and the President announced that he had not 
given up the proposed visit, although for other 
reasons he was obliged to postpone it somewhat. 
It is announced that he will visit Charleston early 
in April, accompanied by Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss 
Alice, and Theodore, Jr. 


War Taxee _ bere has been some little friction in 

Repealed the House of Representatives over 
by the House. the alleged high-handedness of the 
Committee on Rules and the arbitrary methods 
of the Speaker, by virtue of which programmes 
of business are made and dispatched. The Sen- 
ate suffers from the lack of any limitation upon 
debate, and it is possible that the House has now 
reacted too far in the other direction. The Dem- 
ocratic minority chose an unusual way to express 
itself on this matter in its treatment of the very 
important bill repealing the war revenue tax law 
of 1898. It had been arranged by the Committee 
on Rules that debate was to be limited to two 
days, and the business was in such shape as to 
make it futile even to offer amendments. Mr. 
Richardson, as leader of the minority, protesting 
against such expeditious methods of procedure, 
waived debate altogether, and stated that the bill 
might as well be put on its passage at once. This 
was accordingly done, and a measure which re- 
duces the public revenue by more than $75,000, - 
000 a year was unanimously passed, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Republican majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee. This vote was 
taken on February 17. The Senate showed no 
haste in the matter; and although the bill will 
undoubtedly become a law substantially as it went 
through the House, it will not have failed of 
scrutiny in every clause before leaving the hands 
of the Finance Committee, and it must then be 
subjected to leisurely and dignified debate. 
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Unanimous it 8 interesting to note, in view of 
Acceptance of the history of the attempt a genera- 
Danish Treaty. tion ago to purchase the Danish Isl- 
ands, that on the same date (February 17) the 
Senate of the United States ratified the new 
treaty for this interesting acquisition without a 
single dissenting vote. It was President Lin- 
coln who began the negotiations through his 
great foreign secretary, Mr. Seward. The treaty 
of purchase was consummated during President 
Johnson’s administration, and it finally failed 
after President Grant had come into office. Sen- 
ator Sumner, as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, had held it back unreported 
for more than two years, when, on March 24, 
1870, he reported it adversely, and the Senate 
failed to ratify it. Sometimes lost opportunities 
to gain strategic points like the harbor of St. 
Thomas come twice to a nation, but not often. 
We are lucky, therefore, to be able now to undo 
without harm the pitiable mistake of Charles 
Sumner and his associates, and to pay tribute by 
an absolutely unanimous ratification to the states- 
manship of Lincoln and Seward. -One reflection 
remains to be made, however, and that is, that if 
we had purchased the Danish Islands and entered 
fitly upon our proper exercise of moral responsi- 
bility in the West Indies at the close of the 
Civil War, Cuban emancipation would probably 
have come about as a result of the Ten Years’ 
War of the patriots that ended in 1878 ; orelse, 
by some other means, it would have been pos- 
sible to secure the withdrawal of Spain without 
resort to war. The Danish Folkething, which is 
the lower house of the Rigsdag, or Danish Par- 
liament, voted, on March 11, by a large major- 
ity, in favor of ratifying the treaty of sale, and 
the transaction is quite sure, therefore, to be fully 
consummated. 


A domestic policy that has bearings 
An voigat”n of almost incalculable consequence 

was advanced a good long step on 
March 1, when the Senate passed a comprehen- 
sive irrigation bill. This measure also, it is 
pleasant to note, was so generally approved of 
that no roll call was required. With certain ex- 
ceptions, chief of which is the 5 per cent. school 
fund, the proceeds of all sales of public lands, 
according to the terms of this measure, in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming, are to form a special fund in the 
treasury, to be known as the ‘‘ Reclamation 
Fund.”’ With the money thus obtained, irriga- 
tion works are to be created and maintained. 
Inasmuch as arid lands, as fast as they are re- 
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claimed by irrigation, can be sold by the Gov- 
ernment at good prices, the accruing proceeds 
will replenish the reclamation fund, which can 
thus be devoted to still further irrigation proj- 
ects. And so it may well be believed that 
under this method a great agricultural empire 
may be created in regions that only await the 
application of water to make the desert a ver- 
itable garden. It has taken a good while to 
create that body of expert knowledge and of 
mature opinion which has finally put the irriga- 
tion problem in the way of the right solution, 
It is to be believed that the House will concur in 
a measure that all parties have defended in their 
platforms, and that the President eloquently sup- 
ported in his message. 


ii aa {ter two decades of urging on the 
Census part of economists, statisticians, and 
Bureau. ‘many public men, the permanent cen- 

sus bureau comes into existence as a new branch 
of the governmental service. The bill providing 
for it has been duly passed by both houses of 
Congress and signed by the President. The 
necessity for such a bureau on general principles 
had been fully demonstrated, and was no longer 
really a subject to be argued about ; but the po- 
litical aspects of a branch of the public service 
that is destined. to employ a large number of peo- 
ple all of the time,—and an enormously increased 
number for two or three years of every decade,— 
was not to be disregarded by Congressmen, who 
find it ever harder to secure places for importu- 
nate constituents. As the bill was finally passed 
it met the views of the civil-service reformers. It 
is said that about eight hundred people will be 
at once required in the organization of a perma- 
nent bureau, and these will be drawn from the 
census force still occupied with the unfinished 
business of the great census-taking of 1900. All 
further and additional census employees will have 
to obtain their places under the regular civil- 
service rules. A permanent bureau will promote 
both economy and efficiency in our decennial 
count of the population, and in the other statis- 
tical tasks that we have come to associate with 
census work. 





The atte en ae ee sis 
iia ies he attempt at Washington to befog 
mian Canal the public mind as between the Nica- 
Affairs. - B p ‘a » 
ragua and Panama canal routes has 

succeeded well, and the great game of postpone- 
ment has been played with an ingenuity that 
must be gratifying to its veteran promoters. 
When the Panama project was brought forward 
a few weeks ago with so much dash, there were 
well-meaning people who believed the tales that 
everything was clear in the situation; that the 





HON. WILLIAM R. MERRIAM. 
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French company had something to sell for which 
we ought to be very glad to pay $40,000,000 spot 
cash; that the Republic of Colombia had been fully 
consulted and was coéperating to the utmost ; and 
that,in short, we would probably be at work cutting 
the Panama Canal within a few weeks or months. 
It is now said to be extremely doubtful whether 
the French company has any rights or claims 
whatever that it can dispose of ; and it is scarce- 
ly conceivable that, amidst the present chaos of 
civil war in Colombia, any grants or charters could 
be obtained that would justify the Government 
of the United States in committing itself to the 
expenditure on the isthmus of perhaps $200,- 
000,000. It begins to be perceived that we must 
deal primarily, not with a private company in 
France, but with the sovereign of the soil,— 
namely, the republic itself. Colombia can elim- 
inate the French company at its pleasure. The 
alleged extension of franchise under which the 
company claims its present rights seems not to 
have been granted in a legal way. 


When a responsible government can 

pow to ‘be established over a pacified country, 
Colombia should promptly settle with 

the French company. ‘Then, in case of our pre- 
ferring the Panama route, the next step should 
be the outright purchase by the Government of 
the United States of the whole or a part of the 
isthmian strip. A sovereign government like 
ours should not be competing with private 
companies for mere franchise grants. The 
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Government of the United States should never 
build an interoceanic canal upon alien soil. 
In its present phases, the scheme to substitute 
Panama for Nicaragua is a will-o’-the-wisp. It 
does not, of course, follow that it would be 
wise, in view of the latest expressions of the Canal 
Commission, to make an irrevocable choice of 
Nicaragua, —although most of the larger consid- 
erations seem to be in favor of the more northern 
route. Senator Morgan, in the middle of March, 
surprised some of his fellow-members on the ca- 
nal committee by proposing to report the Hepburn 
bill favorably without any amendments. It will 
be remembered that the Hepburn bill had passed 





LOOKS EASY; BUT—OH, MY! 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


the House with only two dissenting votes ; that it 
had designated the Nicaragua route, appropriated 
the necessary funds, and instructed the President 
and Secretary of War to proceed to build the 
canal. Although this action of the majority of 
Senator Morgan’s committee was regarded as a 
victory for the Nicaragua advocates, there is no 
prospect that the subject will be brought to a 
speedy vote in the Senate. The opponents of any 
canal whatever will be able to make indefinite 
delay, and under existing circumstances it must 
be admitted that haste would be dangerous. 


Philippine The President signed the Philippine 
Tariff as Party tariff bill on March 8. It had been 
‘ earried through Congress after much 

notable debating, especially in the Senate, and 
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had divided both houses pretty nearly on party 
lines. In this respect it is almost or quite alone 
among the important measures of the season. The 
fact is, that party spirit does not run very high 
at present, and that most of the questions before 
the country do not accommodate themselves nat- 
urally to old party grooves. The Philippine ques- 
tion is an exception, because the Democrats are 
determined to make a party issue of it, and are 
carefully preparing themselves to that end. The 
new law provides that merchandise coming into 
the United States from the Philippine Islands 
shall pay less duty by 25 per cent. than merchan- 
dise from foreign countries. On the other hand, 
all the customs duties collected in our ports on 
such Philippine merchandise are to be kept dis- 
tinct and paid over to the Philippine treasury. 


other Governor Taft's presence at Washing- 
Philippine ton has added much to the enlighten- 

_ Notes: ment of the country on the Philippine 
situation. One of the mooted questions has to 
do with the admission of Chinese labor into the 
islands. Governor ‘l'aft recommends free admis- 
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sion of skilled labor from China, even if common 
labor is to be excluded. The question is natu- 
rally complicated somewhat with that of the re- 
newal of our own Chinese exclusion act. Secre- 
tary Root is definitely arranging for the gradual 
reduction of our military force in the Philippines 
to about 32,000 men. This will permit the re- 
turn of about 13,000 troops; and those which 
have been longest in the islands will be sent home 
first. Nearly all of the hard fighting of the past 
few weeks had been confined to the island of 
Samar. It was regarded, therefore, as news of 
first-class importance when the information came 
that the insurgent leader, General Lucban, had 
been captured on February 22. Only one of the 
really influential Filipino leaders remained at 
large,—namely, General Malvar, who had been 
cooperating with Lucban in Samar. 


Meanwhile, the American element is 
trying to put the best foot forward, 
and every item of a comforting na- 
ture is promptly sent to the United States. For 
instance, we are told of the enthusiasm with 
which the Filipinos at Manila celebrated Wash- 
ington’s Birthday ; the success of the committee 
canvassing among the natives of the archipelago 
for contributions to the McKinley Memorial 
Fund ; the steady progress of the Department of 
Education, which is about to establish normal 
schools in the provinces ; and, finally, the pleasure 
with which the citizens of Manila received the 
news of the tariff concession in their behalf. 
Governor Taft has said that he thought there 
should be a declaration on the part of the United 
States of its intention to hold the islands in- 
definitely, but with the understanding that they 
were to be given a quasi-independence as soon as 
this could be made feasible. He would begin to 
prepare for this, meanwhile, by the development 
of local institutions, and among other things 
would create a Filipino legislature, and would al- 
low the islands to send two or three delegates to 
Washington. The spirited accounts given by 
General Funston last month in New York, Chi- 
cago, and eisewhere of his experiences in the 
Philippine Islands, his sturdy defense of the 
American army, and his denunciation of the 
character and conduct of the Filipino leaders, 
took the form of aggressive attacks upon the 
methods of the anti-imperialists of this country. 


Cheerful 
Reports. 


A New Educa- -s!most every month brings some new 
tional Move- item of important news to indicate 

ment. the interest of the American peopie in 
the cause of education, and the gratifying man- 
ner in which men of wealth are coming to the 
of educational institutions and causes. 


support 
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The most necessitous,—and, therefore, the most 
important, —field for educational activity just now 
lies in the South. New efforts in that section, 
therefore, or new support for older efforts, are 
especially welcome. We have more than once 
in these pages referred to the educational propa- 
ganda that has been undertaken by the South- 
ern Education Board. It is pleasant to note the 
appearance of still another agency with funds 
at its disposal, and with definite and well-con- 
sidered aims. It will work in harmony not only 
with the Southern Education Board, but with 
various other well-established agencies, such as 
the Peabody and Slater funds, and in sympa- 
thy and codperation with public-school systems 














MR. WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, JR. 


and whatever else is making wisely for the 
training of the young people of the South. The 
new organization, announced last month, bears 
the name of the General Education Board. 
Generous men behind it have assured it of at 
least a million dollars, to be used in its work. Its 
chairman and recognized leader is Mr. William 
H. Baldwin, Jr., President of the Long Island 
Railroad system, and a man who, althougl: still 
young, is already recognized as one of the in- 
dispensable citizens of this country, because he 
has chosen to devote so much of his rare qualities 
of energy, enthusiasm, and executive talent to 
the unselfish service of the community in noble 
and timely causes. Mr. Baldwin is a well-known 
Harvard graduate, who has made railroad ad- 
ministration his profession, and who in that 
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REV. WALLACE BUTTRICK, D.D. 


capacity has lived a number of years in the South. 
We shall take another occasion, when the new 
movement is further developed, and therefore 
better ripe for discussion, to give more space to 
an account of its leaders, its aims, and its methods. 
Mr. Baldwin will have the constant codperation 
of the Rev. Dr. Wallace Buttrick, who resigned 
the pastorate of a church at Albany last month 
in order to devote his entire time to the secretary- 
ship of this General Education Board, of which 
he is also a director. Among other members of 
the Board are Dr. J. L. M. Curry, President 
Daniel C. Gilman, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, and Mr. 
George Foster Peabody, who is also treasurer. 


General Or a war officially declared some time 

Methuen's ago to be ended, England’s South 

Capture. African business continues to be un- 
commonly troublesome. At a time early last 
month, when the English Government and its sup- 
porters were congratulating themselves upon a 
reduced army budget in prospect of the early 
diminution of the number of soldiers in South 
Africa, there came news of a most unpleasant re- 
verse. On March 7, General Methuen was march- 
ing with a force of 1,200 men, three-fourths of 
them being mounted troops, from Vryburg to 
Lichtenburg, at some distance southwest of Pre- 
toria, when he was fiercely assailed by General 
Delarey with a commando reported to have been 
not much superior in numerical strength. The 
Boer chief exhibited military skill of a con- 
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summate order, attacking the British on three 
sides, dividing General Methuen’s forces, and 
chasing 500 British mounted troops four miles. 
The Boers captured four pieces of artillery and 
all of the British supplies, together with a large 
number of prisoners, including General Methuen 
himself. The number of men killed and wounded 
was considerable, but not so large as might have’ 
been expected in such an action. General Methuen 
was the senior British officer in South Africa next 
to Lord Kitchener. It was he who commanded 
the British army that suffered the terrible dis- 
aster at Magersfontein on December 11, 1899 ; 
and, singularly enough, it was General Delarey 
who was his opponent at that time. General 
Methuen’s record before going to South Africa 
was one of the very best in the British army ; 
and in spite of his misfortunes in the present war, 
he must still be regarded as far ahead of nearly 
all other English generals in soldierlike qualities. 
There was a general tendency to express sympathy 
for him, rather than blame, in England. 


It was supposed at first that the Boers 

ty ef might hold Methuen as a hostage to 
secure, if possible, the release of 

General Kritzinger, whom the English were 
preparing to put on trial in Cape Colony for trea- 
son. But it was reported about a week after the 
capture of the British general that the Boers had 
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released him. Obviously, in a guerrilla campaign 
such as the Boers are obliged to carry on, it is 
practically impossible to hold prisoners of war. 
In view of the treatment visited by the British 
upon the captured Boers, and especially in view 
of court-martial executions for treason in Cape 
Colony, the treatment of captured English troops 
by the Boers shows a forbearance that would be 
hard to match in all military annals. Two weeks 
before this disaster to Methuen’s column, Gen- 
eral Delarey had successfully attacked a consid- 
erable body of troops escorting a wagon train 
southwest of Klerkesdorp. Colonel Anderson, 
who was in command, was captured, and the 
total British loss was relatively large. On the 
other hand, in a great number of smaller engage- 
ments, Lord Kitchener’s systematic methods have 
resulted in a further steady attrition of the Boer 
forces, There was not much news last month from 
the eastern ‘Transvaal, where Generals De Wet 
and Botha were supposed to be. It was an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that consid- 
erable reénforcements would be sent to South 
Africa at once,—the number of troops already 
there amounting to about 230,000. It was also 
officially reported that the South African war 
had already cost $725,000,000, with a current 
monthly bill of about $20,000,000. 
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THE WAR OFFICE NIGHTMARE, 


St. JOHN BRODRICK (murmurs uneasily in sleep): ** Oh, 
the wild charge they made—!”—From Punch (London). 
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lia Messrs. Wessels and Wolmarans, of 
centration the European Boer delegation, made 
Camps, ete. » second visit to the United States 
last month, and proceeded to Washington, where, 
in an unofficial way, they saw both the President 





























GENERAL DELAREY. 


(See page 471.) 


and the Secretary of State. They did not, of 
course, expect any step in the direction of inter- 
vention on the part of our Government, but they 
hoped to secure American influence for the im- 
provement of conditions in the concentration 
camps, and also urged that the United States do 
something to stop the shipment of supplies from 
this country to the British army. The sale of 
horses and mules, however, on the part of pri- 
vate citizens, is a legitimate trade that our Gov- 
ernment could not well attempt to break up, no 
matter how strongly its sympathies might be 
against the British cause. Apropos of this vast 
traffic in animals, some unpleasant scandals have 
been brought to light, the English papers being 
full of the subject last month. There seems to 
have been an army-supply ring, or conspiracy, 
which bought inferior animals at low prices, and 
got them accepted for South Africa at standard 
rates. As to the concentration camps, there are 
certainly two sides to the subject. South Africa 
is devastated, and something must be done with 
the women, the children, afid the aged. At 
first, all of the camps were makeshift affairs, and 
some of them were frightfully unsanitary, but 
it is said that they have been much improved on 
the average. 






































| The German foreign minister, in- 

Richthofen : ( é “ 

as British deed, speaking in the Prussian Diet, 

Apologist. shortly after the capture of General 
Methuen, went squarely against the prevailing 
German sentiment, defended the conduct and 
policy of the British, and in particular denied 
absolutely the truth of the reports that have been 
circulated all over Germany as to the horrible 
conditions in the concentration camps. Baron 
Richthofen’s statements were understood to be 
inspired by the Emperor. It was declared em- 
phatically that Germany had no reason whatever 
to meddle in the South African situation, any 
more than in the Philippines, in Finland, or in 
Armenia. The Emperor’s success in improving 
the feeling between Germany and. the United 
States is likely to encourage him to do what he 
can to lessen the extreme bitterness that prevails 
among all classes of the German people against 
the English. The Emperor’s remarkable discern- 
ment and capacity as a statesman are becoming 
more impressive with each new disclosure of his 
plans and policies. 


- _, The impending breach in the Liberal 
he English ere ; 
Political party has been the political topic that 
Situation. has most engrossed the English press. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal 
leader in the House of Commons, has distinctly 
repudiated Lord Rosebery’s tentative programme 
as laid down in the famous Chesterfield speech of 
last December ; and Lord Rosebery, on his part, 





























NON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
(From his latest photograph.) 
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has made it plain enough that he repudiates the 
Liberal party as organized around the group of men 
that includes Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, Mr. James 
Bryce, and others of their Gladstonian type. 
Lord Rosebery has most emphatically disclaimed 
all further belief in the doctrine of Irish home 
rule and all further thought of Liberal alliance 
with the Irish Nationalists ; while leaders of the 
other wing, like Mr. John Morley, continue to 
declare their adherence to the princip.e of home 
rule. Associated with Lord Rosebery are emi- 
nent Liberals like Mr. H. H. Asquith, Sir 
Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey. Simul- 
taneous with the development of this widening 
breach in the opponents of Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
ministration there have been many indications 
of an organized movement on foot to make Mr. 
Chamberlain prime minister when Lord Salis- 
bury retires, as it is believed he must do in the 
near future. Unquestionably, the businesslike 
and aggressive colonial secretary is growing in 
popular favor. The Irish situation has come to 
be one of serious concern to the government in 
view of the sweeping strength of the new Irish 


- movement as led by strong parliamentarians like 


Mr. Redmond and such idols of the Irish people 
as Mr. William O’Brien. The British cabinet is 
said to be sharply divided on the question whether 
or not to put in full operation again the Coercion 
act of 1887. Incidentally, it may be noted that 
the British naval estimates for the coming fiscal 
year call for $150,000,000, as compared with 
$99,000,000 as recommended for the American 
navy by Secretary Long. English army reform- 
ers are much elated over certain features of Mr. 
Brodrick’s new army system, especially that 
which provides greatly increased pay and im- 
proved status for enlisted men. The army esti- 
mates call for nearly $350,000,000. A good 
deal of interest is shown by the London papers in 
the so-called American Industrial Exposition 
which is to be opened at the Crystal Palace in May. 


Some Our news from Germany has been 
European largely taken up with accounts of the 
Notes. cordial attitude of the German press, 
public and government toward the United States 
apropos of Prince Henry’s experiences here. 
The discussion of the proposed new tariff has 
dragged on slowly in Germany, with an increas- 
ing sense of opposition to the Agrarian element, 
the demands of which have seemed so selfish and 
so contrary to the interests of the majority of 
the German people. The French have made 
a national and official, as well as a popular and 
voluntary affair, of the celebration of the 
centenary of the birth of Victor Hugo. The 
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festivities at Paris began late in February, 
and lasted five days. Monuments, memorials, 
poems, critical brochures, publications of histori- 
cal reminiscence,—in short, almost every means 
have been used in France to pay honor to the 
greatness of the career and writings of Hugo. 
The general elections in France will occur on the 
20th of the present month, and the preliminary 
discussions show a strong growth of feeling in 
favor of reducing the term of military service 
to two years, this topic taking a large place in 
the electoral contest. President Loubet’s pro- 
posed visit to the Czar, a topic of much interest 
in Europe, has been fixed for May 17. The 
minister of foreign affairs, M. Delcassé, will ac- 
company the President. 
















Spain is by no means through her 
transitional period of political strife 
and turbulence that was the inevitable 
consequence of the war with the United States. 
There have been terrible labor riots in Barcelona, 
amounting to a state of civil war for a few 
days. So much disturbance was created in the 
Cortes by a new currency “bill introduced by 
the minister of finance in March that it be- 
came necessary for the Sagasta cabinet, which 
had been in office just a year, to resign. Sa- 
gasta declined to attempt to form a new cabinet 
from other elements of the Liberal party, but 
on March 18 it was announced that most of the 
former members of the cabinet would be retained. 
In Italy there have been labor troubles analogous 
to those in Spain, and ominous rumors of wide- 
spread conspiracies for a general railway and in- 
dustrial strike which was to take the form of a 
socialistic political movement. The project was 
disclosed to the government, however, in time to 
be exposed and checked. Undoubtedly the work- 
men have serious grievances. Late in February 
the parliamentary situation was such in Italy that 
the Zanardelli cabinet felt obliged to resign, but it 
subsequently returned to office. In the cities of 
Austria and southeastern Europe there have been 
evidences of uneasiness on the part of socialistic 
and labor elements quite similar to those of the 
Spanish and Italian towns. 


Troubles in 
Spain and 
/taly. 

































Miss Ellen M. Stone, the American 
missionary who was captured by brig- 
ands in the Salonica district, Turkey, 
on the 3rd of last September, was finally set at 
liberty near Strumitza, in the same district, on 
February 23. Miss Stone’s Bulgarian companion 
during her captivity of nearly half a year, Mme. 
Tsilka, together with the latter's seven-weeks-old 
daughter, were also liberated at the same time. 
Both the women and the little child were in good 


Miss Stone's 
Ransom. 
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MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF VICTOR HUGO IN 1830, 


(Placed on the peristyle of Théatre-Frangaise, Paris.) 


health, and they had been cared for by the brig- 
ands as well as was possible under the circum- 
stances, In order to avoid capture by the Turkish 
troops, the brigands had been obliged to move 
their prisoners frequently from one hiding-place 
to another, and as these journeys had to be made 
at night through mountainous regions, with the 
prisoners blindfolded, and oftentimes when it was 
very cold, the captives had necessarily suffered 
severe hardships. The amount of ransom origi- 
nally demanded was 25,000 Turkish liras, equiv- 
alent to about $112,000, but only $72,500 was 
collected. After this amount was ready, there 
were several failures in the attempts to pay it 
over because of the natural distrust on both sides, 
but the payment was finally made on February 6. 
It is steadily asserted that the captors were not 
professional brigands, but were Bulgarians who 
wanted the money for use by the Macedonian 
Committee. According to this view, the kidnap- 
ping was entirely a political move, with the sym- 
pathy of the Macedonians, with the primary aim 
of calling the world’s attention to their struggle 
for freedom from Turkish rule. 


The consummation of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance has been received with 
great enthusiasm in Japan, and the 
agreement has brought much prestige to the pres- 
ent cabinet. 


England 
and Japan, 


In China, also, the newspapers ex- 




































press satisfaction over the alliance. In this num- 
ber of the Review a study of the alliance from 
the Japanese point of view is contributed by Dr. 
Iyenaga, who is a graduate of the Johns Hopkins 


University. During the past ten years he has 
traveled much in the far East, and has been in 
the service of the Japanese Government in For- 
mosa. In China the result of the alliance has 
been plainly seen in a disposition on the part of 
the officials to take a firmer stand in their deai- 
ifgs with foreign powers. The government at 
once refused to discuss further the Russo-Chinese 
bank project with the Russian agents, They also 
insisted that the evacuation of Manchuria shall 
be effected in one year, in successive periods of 
four months each, while the Russians demand 
three years. The Russian troops in that region 
at the present time number about sixty - three 
thousand. By a note from the United States 
Government on February 1, Russia was informed 
that grants of monopolies in Manchuria would be 
regarded as a violation of treaty rights, and of 
the acceptance by the powers of the open-door 
policy. It was subsequently announced inform- 
ally that assurances had been received from Rus- 
sia asserting that she had no intention of obtain- 
ing exclusive privileges. 


In South American affairs, perhaps 
South Ameri- the most interesting phase of last 

month’s news was the report that 
Germany and Venezuela were arranging their 
differences on an amicable basis. The gov- 
ernment of President Castro, it is said, will agree 
to an acceptable plan for paying German claims, 
and in order to save the dignity of Venezuela the 
German warships are to leave the Venezuelan 
coast, where they had been lying in the harbor 
of La Guayra. They have been holding a presi- 
dential election in Brazil, and the successful can- 
didate is Dr. Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves. 
This gentleman has been the governor of the rich 
and progressive state of San Paulo, and has served 
in the cabinets of two presidents as minister of 
finance, and also in the federal senate. He will 
not take office until the fifteenth day of next No- 
vember. His election is a victory for the repub- 
lican party. ‘The general tenor of reports from 
the southern half of South America is to the 
effect that relations are improving between Chile 
and Argentina. There is talk of an arrange- 
ment of the boundary dispute by direct and 
amicable agreement, without awaiting the result 
of British arbitration; and as a part of this 
sensible proposal, is a plan for the disarmament 
of both countries. It is ridiculous that Argen- 


tina and Chile should be squandering their pub- 
On the other hand, it 


1: : 
41¢ resources on armies. 
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is understood that Chile, at least, proposes fur- 
ther important increases of her navy, and she 
was endeavoring to raise a loan for that purpose. 
The Liberal forces seem to be gaining in their 
attack upon the arbitrary and reactionary gov- 
ernment of Colombia, and the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama has been the scene of a good deal of revo- 
lutionary activity, the insurgents seeming to have 
gained the advantage. Our North Atlantic 
squadron, with four battleships, visited the port 
of Colon last month, and both sides in the Co- 
lombian struggle have learned to respect the de- 
termination of this country to control the Panama 
Railroad. Sefior Matos, leader of the Venezue- 
lan insurgents, is not showing signs of discour- 
agement, and is said to be confident that he will 
eventually overthrow President Castro. The 
changed attitude of Castro toward Germany was 
probably due in large part to the fact that the 
revolution was giving quite trouble enough. 


After the As the work of the recent Pan-Ameri- 
Pan-American can Conference comes to be undér- 

Congress. stood, it will doubtless be perceived 
that its one great achievement was decision on 
the part of all the South American powers to join 
the United States and Mexico in their adherence 
to The Hague treaty providing a method for 
voluntary arbitration between nations. A num- 
ber of the South American powers to the very 
end of the conference struggled to secure the 
adoption of a plan of compulsory arbitration, but 
times and conditions were not ripe for such a 
step. Some practical reforms will doubtless have 
resulted from the conference, such as the simpli- 
fication of the administration of customs laws and 
of such matters as port dues and regulations. 
The conference decided that the Bureau of 
American Republics should prepare at the com- 
mon expense of all the republics, a great dic- 
tionary of commercial nomenclature in Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. The 
ambitious project called the Pan-American 
Railway was discussed with much enthusiasm in 
the conference, as was also a project for the estab- 
lishment of an international bank with branches 
which would make a specialty of Western Hemi- 
sphere commercial business. The Bureau of 
American Republics is to be put upon a better 
basis, and will become a great international bu- 
reau of information. Another Pan-American 
Conference will be held in five years. Apart 
from the specific subjects of discussion or action, 
the best thing about the conference was the con- 
ference itself. That is to say, able men from all 
American countries came together, became ac- 
quainted with one another, exchanged views, and 
helped to diminish prejudices. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 16 to March 18, 1902.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

February 17.—The Senate, in executive session, rati- 
fies the treaty for the cession of the Danish West Indies 
to the United States ; in open session the bill for a per- 
manent census bureau is passed....The House passes 
the war revenue reduction bill unanimously and with- 
out debate. 

February 18-19.—The Senate debates the Philippine 
tariff bill. 

February 20.—In the Senate, the Philippine tariff bill 
is under discussion....The House considers the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

February 21.—The Senate continues debate of the 
Philippine tariff bill....The House passes the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

February 22.—The Senate, in executive session, votes 
Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of South Carolina, in 
contempt for engaging in a personal altercation in 
open Senate. 

February 24.—The Senate, by a vote of 46 to 26, passes 
the Philippine tariff bill. 

February 25.—The House passes the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill. 

February 26.—The House failing to concur in the 
Senate amendments to the Philippine tariff bill, the 
bill is sent to conference. 

February 27.—Both branches unite in holding memo- 
rial services for President McKinley; Secretary Hay 
delivers the eulogy. 

February 28.—The Senate adopts a vote of censure on 
Senators Tillman and McLaurin, of South Carolina, 
for their conduct in the Senate on February 22....The 
House passes 159 private pension bills in three hours. 

March 1.—The Senate passes the bill to set aside cer- 
tain moneys to form a fund for the irrigation of arid 
lands and the ‘‘omnibus claims” bill, and agrees to the 
conference report on the Philippine tariff bill. 

March 8.—In the Senate, the provisions of the ship- 
ping subsidy bill are explained by Mr. Frye (Rep., Me.) 
....The House considers the bill to classify the rural 
free delivery service. 

March 4.—The House adopts the conference report on 
the Philippine tariff bill ; debate on the rural free de- 
livery service bill is continued. 

March 5.—The Senate passes the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill, and debates the 
shipping subsidy bill....The House considers the rural 
free delivery bill. 

March 6.—In the Senate, the shipping subsidy bill 
and the bill for the protection of Presidents are dis- 
cussed, 

March 7.—The Senate passed the diplomatic and con- 
sular appropriation bill. 

March 10.—The House passes the bill to classify the 
rural free delivery service, after the provisions for the 
placing of carriers under the contract system have been 
stricken out, and the maximum salary of carriers in- 
creased from $500 to $600 a year. 





March 11.—The Senate debates the proposal for the 
popular election of Senators and the shipping subsidy 
bill....The House defeats a resolution to investigate 
the alleged connection of the sugar trust with the de- 
mand for reciprocity with Cuba. ‘ 

March 12.—The House considers the post-office appro- 
priation bill. 

March 13.—The Hepburn Nicaragua Canal bill is fa- 
vorably reported to the Senate by Mr. Morgan (Dem., 
Ala.)....The House closes general debate on the post- 
office appropriation bill; Representative Crumpacker 
(Rep., Ind.) introduces a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a special committee to investigate the 
suffrage laws of the States, and to ascertain whether 
the right to vote is denied to any of the male inhabit- 
ants who are twenty-one years of ageand citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged except for crime. 

March 14.—The Senate, in executive session, unani- 
mously ratifies the treaty adopted by The Hague Peace 
Conference in 1899....The House passes the post-office 
appropriation bill. 

March 17.—The Senate passes the shipping subsidy 
bill by a vote of 42 to 31, the Senators from Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa (all Republicans) voting against 
the bill, and Senator McLaurin (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, voting for it....The House considers the 
river and harbor appropriation bill. 

March 18.—The Senate considers the bill for the pro- 
tection of Presidents. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


February 17.—A caucus of Republican members of 
the House of Representatives resolves to investigate the 
question of disfranchisement in the South. 

February 18.—The Philadelphia municipal election 
results in a Republican victory....The Citizens’ party 
in Pittsburg, Pa., overthrows the local Republican 
organization in the election for comptroller and 
members of the councils....The Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention adopts the section forbidding State 
officers and members of the Legislature to receive free 
passes....Governor Odell, of New York, signs the bill 
abolishing boards of managers of State hospitals. 

February 19.—President Roosevelt replies to the 
appeal of Admiral Schley from the verdict of the Court 
of Inquiry, declaring that the question of command at 
Santiago was settled by President McKinley in favor 
of Admiral Sampson. 

February 20.—Governor Taft finishes his testimony 
before the Senate Committee on the Philippines. 

February 22.—President Roosevelt approves the rec- 
ommendation of the Attorney-General that Judge 
Arthur E. Noyes, of the United States Court for the 
Second District of Alaska, be dismissed from office.... 
General Lucban, leader of the Filipino insurrectionists 
in Samar, is captured. 

February 24.—The Postmaster-General issues a gen- 
eral order increasing the pay of rural free delivery 
mail-carriers $100 each per annum....The United 
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THE LATE EX-GOV. JOHN P. ALTGELD, OF ILLINOIS. 


States Supreme Court denies the application of the 
State of Minnesota for leave to file a bill of complaint 
against the Northern Securities Company, on the 
ground of lack of jurisdiction. 

March 1.—The second session of the first Porto Rican 
Legislature comes to an end, about seventy bills having 
become laws, including the penal, civil, and political 
codes. 

March 4.—Orders are issued to United States naval 
and marine officers in Cuba to transfer all shore proper- 
ty to Governor-General Wood, who will, in turn, trans- 
fer it to the officials of the incoming Cuban administra- 
tion....The Mississippi Legislature adopts a resolution 
urging an alliance between the South and the East on 
political and business lines. 

March 7.—President Roosevelt signs the bill creating 
a permanent census bureau. 

March 8.—President Roosevelt signs the Philippine 
tariff bill. 

March 10.—The United States Supreme Court decides 
that the Illinois anti-trust law is unconstitutional.... 
Secretary Long resigns from the cabinet ; President 
Roosevelt announces the selection of Representative 
William H. Moody, of Massachusetts, as his successor. 

March 11.—President Roosevelt vetoes a bill remov- 
ing the charge of desertion from the record of a sailor ; 
this is the President’s first veto of a bill passed by 
Congress, 

March 14.—Secretary Shaw, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, announces that purchases of government bonds 
by the department will be discontinued for the pres- 
ent....W. A. Rodenberg, of Illinois, resigns from the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

March 18.—A caucus of the Republican members of 
the House of Representatives votes to support the 
proposition of the Ways and Means Committee for a 
20 per cent. reduction in the Cuban tariff. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


February 19.—The British National Liberal Feder- 
ation, meeting at Leicester, adopts a resolution con- 
demning the Boer war. 

February 20.—The Italian Parliament is opened.... 
The Parliament of Newfoundland is opened....The 
Venezuelan Congress meets. 

February 21.—The Italian Cabinet, headed by Signor 
Zanardelli, resigns office, owing to the refusal of the 
Chamber of Deputies to reélect the government candi- 
date for the presidency of that body. 

February 24.—The Cuban Electoral College formally 
chooses Tomas Estrada Palma and Sefior Estevez presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of the Cuban 
republic; Senators are also elected....The French 
Chamber of Deputies adopts a motion supporting the 
principle of two years’ service in the army....The Brit- 
ish post-office telephone system is inaugurated. 

February 25.—In the British House of Commons the 
ministry is defeated, in a vote on a labor measure, 155 
to 154. 

February 26.—In the Spanish Cortes, General Weyler 
announces a bill increasing the peace footing of the 
army to 100,000 men....Agrarian amendments to the 
new German tariff bill, raising the duties on corn, are 
carried in the tariff bill committee of the Reichstag by 
a vote of 14 to 10. 

February 27.—The Agrarian majority in the German 
tariff bill committee carries an increase in the duty on 
buckwheat....It is announced that the Venezuelan 
Congress has ratified the election of President Castro. 

February 28.—The tariff committee of the German 
Reichstag votes to raise the duties on maize from two 
to five marks. 

March 6.—British civil service estimates show an in- 
crease of $15,000,000 over the preceding year. 

March 9.—The French Chamber of Deputies adopts 
the budget by a vote of 398 to 64. 

March 10.—In Italy the Zanardelli ministry remains 
in office, being successful in the election of its candi- 
dates for office in the Chamber of Deputies. 

March 11.—The sittings of the Spanish Parliament 
are suspended. 

March 13.—The Spanish cabinet resigns. 

March 15.—Sefior Sagasta is requested by the Queen 
Regent of Spain to form a new cabinet. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


February 19.—Papers are signed in Paris to secure the 
resumption of diplomatic relations between France and 
Venezuela, which were broken off in 1895. 

February 20.—The Emperor and the Empress Dowa- 
ger of China give audiences to the foreign representa- 
tives. 

February 24.—Prince Henry of Prussia exchanges 
calls with President Roosevelt at Washington and calls 
on the foreign ambassadors there. 

March 3.—The British Government. pledges itself not 
to adopt preferential sugar duties in favor of the colonies 
until the new agreement is signed by the governments 
ceacerned. 

March 5.—The delegates to the international sugar 
conference at Brussels sign the convention providing 
for the abolition of bounties, the reduction of the 
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customs surtax to the uniform rate of six francs 
(31.20), and the imposition of countervailing duties on 
sugar imported from countries continuing the bounty 
system. 

March 6.—-The Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 
decides against the claimants for damages resulting 
from the destruction of the United States battleship 
Maine in Havana Harbor. 

March 7.—Foreign residents of Kobe, Japan, refuse 
to pay taxes until the question of a violation of treaties 
is settled between the foreign governments and Japan. 





THE LATE FREDERICK D. TAPPEN. 


(A leading New York banker, and one of the responsible 
officials of the New York Clearing House.) 


March 9.—The United States, for the second time, 
insists on Turkey’s responsibility for the capture of the 
American missionary, Miss Ellen M. Stone, by brigands. 

March 11.—The Lower House of the Danish Parlia- 
ment ratifies the treaty providing for the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


February 22.—Lord Kitchener reports the capture of 
164 Boers by a forve of National Scouts, Boers fighting 
in the British ranks. 

February 24.—Boers seize a British wagon train near 
Klerkssdorp, in the Transvaal, capturing 16 officers and 
451 men ; the British wounded number 100. 

February 28.—Lord Kitchener reports the killing or 
capturing of 600 Boers in the Orange River Colony, 
with a great quantity of stock. 

March 7.—A strong force of British, under General 
Lord Methuen, is defeated by Boers under General 
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Delarey in the Western Transvaal; General Methuen 
is wounded and taken prisoner, but afterward released ; 
the British casualties include 3 officers and 38 men 
killed and 5 officers and 72 men wounded ; the British 
also lose 4 guns. 

March 9.—General De Wet and Mr. Steyn cross the 
railroad between Pretoria and Bloemfontein, going 
west. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


February 16.—Reports of the earthquake in and 
about Shamaka, Transcaucasia, show that 2,000 per- 
sons perished and that 4,000 houses were destroyed. 

February 17.—Serious labor riots break out in Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

February 20.—The opening of the twenty-fifth year of 
the Pontificate of Leo XIII. is celebrated at Rome.... 
The steamship Kroonland, the largest vessel ever built 
in America, is launched at Philadelphia. 

February 21.—Peace is restored in Barcelona, more 
than fifty lives having been lost in the labor disturb- 
ances....The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Johns 
Hopkins University is celebrated at Baltimore. 


February 22.—Fire in the Park Avenue Hotel, New 
York City, causes the loss of seventeen lives....Presi- 
dent Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, is in- 
stalled in office, and degrees are conferred on eminent 
educators. 

February 23.—Miss Ellen M. Stone, the American 
missionary, held by brigands near the Bulgarian fron- 
tier since September 3, 1901, is released, with Madame 
Tsilka and her infant....Prince Henry of Prussia, 
brother of the German Emperor, arrives in New York. 

February 25.—The German Emperor's new yacht, the 
Meteor, is launched at Shooter’s Island, near New York 
City ; the christening is performed by Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, daughter of the President, in the presence 
of Prince Henry of Prussia, the Emperor’s brother and 
personal representative. 

February 20.—The centenary of the birth of Victor 
Hugo is celebrated in France ; a monument to the poet 
is dedicated in Paris. 

February 27.—Prince Henry of Prussia attends the 
McKinley memorial services in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

March 4.—It is announced that the strike in the Na- 
tional Cash Register Factories at Dayton, Ohio, has 
been finally settled through the efforts of the National 
Civic Federation....A tidal wave sweeps the coast of 
Central America, causing great loss of life. 

March 5.—An agreement is reached between repre- 
sentatives of the American Tin Plate Company and the 
Amalgamated Association, under which the present 
wage scale is to be continued until July 1, 1903....The 
strike of San Francisco iron-workers, begun on May 1, 
1901, for a nine-hour day, is ended by the men accepting 
slight concessions....The National Congress of French 
Miners resolve on an immediate strike for an eight-hour 
day, irrespective of the action of the government. 

March 6.—Harvard University confers on Prince 
Henry of Prussia the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

March 11.—Prince Henry of Prussia sails from New 
York on his return voyage to Germany. 

March 15.—The cotton manufacturers at Fall River, 
Mass., decide to grant an advance of 10 per cent. in 

































































THE LATE DR. NEWMAN HALL, OF LONDON. 


wages....A serious strike of freight handlers and ex- 
pressmen in Boston is averted by the action of Gover- 
nor Crane and the National Civie Federation. 

March 18.—The United Mine Workers of America 
meet in convention at Shamokin, Pa. 


OBITUARY. 


February 14.—Prof. James B. Thayer, of the Harvard 
Law School, 71....Lieut. Col. Benjamin F. Pope, 
U.S.A., chief surgeon of the medical department at 
Manila, 58. 

February 15.—William H. West, the well-known 
minstrel, 45.... Herr Hoerup, Danish minister of public 
Works, 60. 

February 16.—Rev. George Carter Needham, evangel- 
ist and writer, 56....Prof. Carl August Paeth, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, .48. 

February 17.—Edward 8. Isham, lawyer, of Chicago, 
46....Yang-Yu, Chinese minister to Russia....Field- 
Marshal Sir Neville Bowles Chamberlain, retired 
English army officer, 81....Mgr. Nicholas Walsh, of 
Dublin, 70. 

February 18.—Charles L. Tiffany, merchant, of New 
York, 90 (see page 433)....Marcellin Desbutin, French 
artist, 79....Albert Bierstadt, famous landscape painter, 
of New York, 71....Edward Everett Quimby, patent 
expert, 71....Rev. Newman Hall, D.D., eminent Con- 
gregational clergyman of London, 85. 

February 19.—Henry Miller Pierce, for thirteen years 
president of Rutgers Female College, 71....Dr. Louis 
Lewis, of Philadelphia, editor of medical journals, 63 
....Gen. Thomas F. Toon, State superintendent of 
public instruction in North Carolina, 62. 

TFebruary 20.—Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, literary 
executor of Walt Whitman, 64. 

February 21.—Ex-Mayor William S. Stokley, of Phila- 
delphia, 78....Rev. James A. Latané, D.D., missionary 
bishop of the South in the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
70....Dr. Emil Holub, the African explorer, 55. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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february 22.— William Emerson Richmond, the 
minstrel known as “Billy” Emerson, 56....Mrs. John 
A. Foster, the ‘‘ Tombs Angel,” of New York. 

February 23.—Samuel Rawson Gardiner, the English 
historian, 71. 

February 24.—Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Seelye, of East- 
hampton, Mass., 79. 

February 25.—Rev. Joseph W. Cook, pioneer Indian 
missionary worker....John B. Sherman, founder of 
the Union Stock Yards, of Chicago, 77. 

February 26.—Henry G. Marquand, banker, and 
president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, 81....Jerome Wheelock, inventor of the Whee- 
lock engine, 67. 

February 28.—Frederick D. Tappen, president of the 
Gallatin National Bank, New York, 73....William 
Skinner, silk manufacturer of Holyoke, Mass., 77. 


March 1.—John W. Bailey, president of the Record 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 66. 

March 2.—Col. Francis W. Parker, director of the 
School of Education, Chicago, 64 (see page 448).... Win- 
throp Earle, sculptor, of New York, 32.... Henry Bishop 
Perkins, of Warren, O., 77. 

March 3.—Charles Broadway Rouss, merchant, of 
New York, 66....Dr. Edward Mott Moore, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 88....Dr. Ervin Alden Tucker, of New York, 
40....Dr. Worthy Streator, of Cleveland, 85....Joseph 
Tamaro, formerly a well-known opera singer, 77. 

March 4.—Congressman Rufus King Polk, of Penn- 
sylvania, 35....Dr. Arthur T. Muzzy, of New York, 50. 

March 5.—Leonard Lewisohn, banker, of New York, 
54....Benjamin F. Stevens, the bibliographer, 68.... 
Gen. J. William Hofmann, of Philadelphia, a promi- 
nent Union veteran, 79. 

March 6.—John Daniell, merchant, of New York, 
81....Prof. Moriz Kaposi, of the University of Vienna, 
the celebrated dermatologist, 64....Cornelius O’Brien, 
the old-time minstrel known as “ Neil Bryant,” 72. 


March 7.—Col. Julius S. Estey, manufacturer of 
organs, Brattleboro, Vt., 57....Brig.-Gen. Martin R. M. 
Wallace, of Chicago, a Union veteran, 74....Dr. Chris- 
tian Fenger, a noted surgeon of Chicago, 61....Henry 
C. Potter, Nicaraguan consul in Philadelphia, 80.... 
Capt. Gaetano Casati, the African explorer, 63. 

March 8.—Uriel H. Crocker, of Boston, lawyer and 
author of several legal works, 69. 

March 9.—Rt. Rev. John Franklin Spalding, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Colorado, 73....Daniel Agnew, ex-Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 92.... 
James B. Brewster, carriage builder, of New York, 84. 

March 12.—Ex-Gov. John P. Altgeld, of Illinois, 54.... 
Gen. Augustus P. Martin, a Union veteran, and former 
mayor of Boston, 67. 

March 15.—Ulysse Marinoni, a leading member of the 
Italian colony in New Orleans, 78. 

March 16.—Hugh O'Neill, a leading New York dry- 
goods merchant, 58....Ex-Representative Martin Wel- 
ker, of Ohio, 83....Dr. George William Warren, of 
New York City, organist and composer, 74. 

March 17.—Sir Richard Temple, one of the leading 
authorities on Indian affairs, 76. 

March 18.—Henry Hitchcock, the eminent St. Louis 
lawyer, 73. 








CURRENT. 
HISTORY IN 
CARTOONS. 


“THE pleasantries of the car- 

toonists during the past 
month have been chiefly directed 
at the visit of Prince Henry to 
the United States, but their sig- 
nificance has been largely nega- 
tive,—in the fact of their re- 
straint from any but mildly joc- 
ular flings in both America and 
Europe. In America the dra- 
matic interest of the great and 
virtual questions involved in the 
trial of the Northern Securities 
case in the United States Court 
have brought forth a number of 
cartoons such as the two on this 
page. One of these depicts the 
Northwestern farmer standing 
in the track of the Hill-Harri- 
man enterprise and preferring 
the coach of governmental safe- 
guard rather than the protection 
of these astute gentlemen. 
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A BIG GUN IN DANGER.—F rom the Herald (Boston). 
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NORTHWEST: “* I reckon I'll be safer inside the coach.” 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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YES, JOHN BULL BUYS HORSES IN THE UNITED STATES, ALL 
RIGHT; BUT THE QUESTION IS, ARE THEY MUNITIONS CF 
TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. WAR ?—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 








WHY HE BOUGHT THEM. 









“Tl have a canal over there some day, and here’s where they pass by.”"—From the Herald (Boston). 
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NO AID FOR THE INJURED. 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 


The struggle to obtain a reduction in the tariff on 
Cuban sugar has been, perhaps, the most fertile source 
of the month’s cartoon efforts, embracing as, it does, 
Cuba’s dire need and the additional sentiment of an 
obligation, in all honor, to the new republic. 


COUSINS GERMAN. 

Well, you are a bird! 

Du bist ein Vogel in der That! 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


THE EAGLES IN CHORUS: 


(i 
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SWORN FRIENDS, 
Russia (aside): ‘** H’m—I don’t like these conferences.” 


THE AMERICAN HONEYSUCKLE AND THE HOHENZOLLERN 
BEE. 
CoLuUMBIA (singing): ‘*I am the honeysuckle!” 
PRINCE HENRY oF PrusstrA: *“*I am the bee!” 
From Punch (London). 
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“CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY.” 


A RAPID REVIEW OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 
INVITED TO MEET PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


BY CARL 


ye a prince of one of the reigning houses 

of our continental forebears came to ex- 
plore somewhat in the Strenuous Land, it was 
not so much the politicians at Washington, or 
the Authors’ Club, or the National Academy of 
Sciences, or the leaders of the «‘ New Thought,” 
as it was the captains of industry whom he most 
desired to meet. 

The men of this type who foregathered at the 
luncheon given to the German visitor, made up 
an altogether remarkable body. It was prob- 
ably as representative of American achievement 
to date as could well have been brought together. 
It was not exhaustive,—rather by the conspicuous 
absence of many well-known names did it sug- 
gest how imposing our army of achievement has 
become. 


THE CHIEFS. 


In the rapid réswmés, necessarily of exceeding 
brevity, which follow, more especial attention 
has been drawn to the list of the invited ‘‘ cap- 
tains,” comprising, as they do in large part, men 
not widely known to the public ; but their hosts 
were,—it need hardly be said, a most noteworthy 
group of men,—the central figures of American 
finance. 

Naturally the name of Mr. J. P. Morgan leads 
all the rest. He is the unquestioned chief. Ac- 


cording to common report, he actually controls 
more than three billion dollars of capital, and it 
would not be surprising if these figures were far 
In a monetary sense he must 


beneath reality. 


SNYDER. 


exert a greater influence than any living man ; 
for to an apparently unlimited amount of capital 
he unites an energy, an imagination, and an 
irresistible tenacity of purpose that would mark 
him in any walk of life. Enterprises, consolida- 
tions, reorganizations of a magnitude hitherto 
unknown in human affairs, seem almost his daily 
meat and drink. The colossal seems to attract 
rather than repel him. 

The men who served with Mr. Morgan as 
hosts were chiefly his associates and friends. 


| Mr. Vanderbilt represented what in former times 


was the largest single interest in the country, 
the railway holdings of hisown family. Morris 
K. Jesup, railway president and benefactor of 
science, represented the best type of the Ameri- 
can millionaire, those who have endeavored not 
solely to amass wealth, but to make their riches 
useful and creditable to their own time. Former 
Vice-President Morton has had a distinguished 
career alike as a banker, a diplomat, and as an 
occupant of important administrative positions. 
Geo. F. Baker, the veteran president of the First 
National Bank, stood for the conservative forces 
of Wall Street. James Stillman might be taken 
as the banker type par excellence, a man whose 
whole genius seems centered in the successful 
management of the great institution he directs. 
Edward D. Adams personated large electric in- 
terests, notably the wonderful power develop- 
ment at Niagara Falls, which grows more and 
more to the proportions of one of the greatest of 
American enterprises. William Rockefeller came 
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EDWARD D. ADAMS. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 


as one of the militant group of men who, through 
the organization of the oil industry, has come to 
take so dominating a part in the financial move- 
ment of the day. Alexander E. Orr, long the 
president of the Produce Exchange, represented 
the produce and shipping interests, not merely 
of New York, but of the country. Abram 8. 
Hewitt might have stood as the type of the pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, or as the successful iron mer- 
chant ; his eighty-four years cannot subdue his 
unflagging energies. John Claflin stood as the 
leading figure among the dry goods merchants ; 
Judge E. H. Gary as an excellent example of the 
lawyer turned to finance and affairs. It would 
have been difficult to select a list of twelve 
men more definitively embodying the American 
spirit of to-day, a spirit essentially commercial, if 
you like, but endowed with a vigor, a largeness 
of purpose and method, and a dauntless deter- 
mination that seems in some fashion to lift it to 
a place among the epic things of the race. 

It would transcend the limits of a magazine 
to sketch with any detail the achievements of 
the two-and-ninety men who sat with these as 
guests: the pages which follow can do little 
more than give the headings of the chapters. 
That, indeed, precisely describes their intent. 


THE ORGANIZERS. 


The great corporations were represented by 
men like Mr. John D. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Schwab. The one practically controls his own 
business, the other is a salaried president. The 
head of the Standard Oil began his business 
career, it is said, buying a raft of hoop-poles. 
He steered the raft himself to a mili on the Ohio, 
and sold out at a profit of $50. He was a coun- 
try boy, and is sorry for the chaps who have the 
misfortune to be born in the city. ‘‘ They have 
no difficulties to encounter.”” On asalary of $25 
a month he managed to save half, and was in 
business before he was twenty-one. In_ five 
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years he and his partner had made $10,000. 

Then he went into oil. He had a new refining 
process, and it worked so well the factory was 
kept going night and day. In afew years,—that 
is, by 1870,—the business had grown so that the 
Standard Oil Company was formed, with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. To-day its capital is $100, - 
000,000, and dividends nearly half of that an- 
nually. 

As Mr. Rockefeller has probably the largest 
annual income, sc Mr. Schwab is credited with 
the largest salary of any man in the world, and 
greater than that of most sovereigns. He is 
thirty-nine years of age. A little German Catho- 
lic town in Western Pennsylvania bred him, and 
friars and nuns educated him. He began his 
career driving stakes ata dollar a day. He 
drove them so well that, in six months or so, he 
was made superintendent of the Edgar Thom- 
son Iron Works at Braddock. Then to Home- 
stead, where, under his initiative, the Carnegie 
company went into making armor-plates. At 
thirty he took the management of both works ; 
at thirty-five he was president of the Carnegie 
company. He seems one of those geniuses born 
to run things. It was a speech of his, it is said, 
that set Mr. Morgan thinking of the Billion-dol- 
lar United States Company. 

'Edward Harriman sat at the feast as the con- 
trolling executive of 16,000 miles of railroad, 
earning $80,000,000 a year. His rise has been 
rapid. A few years ago he was unknown ; now 
one of the magnates of the country. Most of 
the railway kings began modestly,—as office 
boys, like Mr. Rockefeller ; stake drivers, like 
Mr. Schwab. Mr. Harriman opened his career by 
engaging an office for himself as a Wall Street 
broker. He was a.student of traffic systems. 
Stuyvesant Fish, of the Illinois Central, seems 
to have been the first to take advantage of his 
organizing genius; then Mr. James J. Hill. 
Mr. Harriman’s modest ambition seemed to be 
to control the carrying trade of the West. Hill 
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and Morgan joined him in his plans, and he has 
practically succeeded. It is a great power. 

D. O. Mills represented the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, already the largest power de- 
velopment in the world. But Mr. Mills might 
equally have been there as a great merchant, or 
banker, or philanthropist, or as one of the Cali- 
fornia gold kings, who have played so large a 
part in the financial history of this country. 
Unlike his associates in this latter group, how- 
ever, Mr. Mills was not a ‘‘ bonanza king.” He 
did not make his fortune in arich strike. He 
was already wealthy when the Comstock began 
to add to his fortune. 

Very different in type and aims is the Phiia- 
delphia Traction Company’s president, Mr. Wid- 
ener, who came as the representative of the street 
railways of America. Mr. Widener’s energies 
have been divided between practical politics and 
the substitution of rapid mechanical power for 
horse traction in the conveyance of people to long 
distances from their place of business. When, in 
the face of fierce opposition, Mr. Widener had 
procured control of all the street railways of his 
own city, he joined forces with ex-Secretary 
Whitney and Mr. Elkins to obtain the direction 
of the New York Metropolitan systems, and like- 
wise purchased the huge interests of Charles T. 
Yerkes and others in the city service of Chicago. 

George Gould is the only one of the group here 
set down as organizers, who came into business 
with a ready-made fortune. That is always in 
some sort a difficult handicap, but the president 
of the Western Union Telegraph, the elevated 
railway system of New York, the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railway, and several others of the great cor- 
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porations of America, has long ago lived down 
the somewhat unnecessary opprobrium which 
seems to attach to a man who succeeds to a pecul- 
iarly vast estate. The Western Union Telegraph 
controls now about a million miles of wire, and 
is the most extensive single system of communica- 
tion on earth. 


THE CARRIERS. 


The transition from the types of men whose 
chief genius seems to be for consolidation and 
organization to that of the actual administrators 
of our great carrying systems is not distinctly 
marked. Still it is, as a rule, notable that the 
heads of most of the larger American railways 
are practical railroad men, who have come up 
from the ranks. 

The Pennsylvania’s chief is an excellent ex- 
ample. Mr. Cassatt entered the employ of tlie 
system he now controls asarodman. He worked 
up to be general manager, and then succes- 
sively served as second and first vice-president, 
then president. The system he controls covers 
10,000 miles of railroad, extends through thir- 
teen States, with gross earnings of more than 
$200,000,000 annually. To be sure, Mr. Cassatt 
did not create this gigantic property; it was a 
growth, but he has the qualities which make a 
creator. It is told of him that he learned one 
day of the efforts of a rival railroad to obtain 
control of one of the Pennsylvania’s feeder lines. 
The directors were summoned by telegraph, the 
situation explained, and a check for $14,000,000 
was drawn 1n purchase of a block of stock which 
assured the supremacy of the Pennsylvania. 
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Another type of asplendidly managed property 
is the Chicago & Northwestern. ‘To that work 
its present president, Marvin Hughitt, has given 
thirty years of continued effort. He became gen- 
eral superintendent in 1872, and president fifteen 
years later. When he began the Northwestern 
system included 1,500 miles of railroad, with 
gross earnings of $11,000,000. To-day he has 
nearly 9,000 miles of rail, a gross capitalization 
of $254,000,000, and earnings of $62,000,000. 
To carry its vast freightage requires 50,000 cars. 

Both an organizer and a railway administrator, 
President Spencer, of the Southern Railway sys- 
tem, directs the operations of nearly 9,000 miles 
of railway, covering a large portion of the South. 
ern States. He began at the bottom, soon iden- 
tifying himself with the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way, of which, through successive gradations, he 
became president in 1887. He was the moving 
spirit in the consolidation of the Southern rail- 
ways into a homogeneous system, and it is not a 
little to his activity and genius that the rapid 
growth of the new South has been due. 

If President Spencer’s part has been to organize 
and consolidate, that of Mr. Charles S. Mellen, 
when he took hold of the Northern Pacific, was 
to reorganize and revivify. He isa New England 
man, and grew up in the service of various New 
England roads, finally becoming general manager 
ofthe New York & New England, and later 
second vice-president of the New Haven & Hart- 
ford. The length and situation of the Northern 
Pacific, running, as it does, through eight of the 
newer States, subject to extreme fluctuations in 
their annual fortunes, had provided Mr. Mellen 
with a peculiarly difficult task. 

The vicissitudes of the Northern Pacific find a 
strong contrast in the exceptionally successful ca- 
reer of the Illinois Central. Its present president, 
Stuyvesant Fish, was a son of General Grant’s 
Secretary of State, When he had graduated at 
Columbia, he entered as a clerk in the New York 
office of the Illinois Central, and has been almost 
continuously identified with that railway ever 
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since. He became president in 1887, and like- 
wise had the direction of several roads affiliated 
with the Central. Although strongly identified 
with the most aristocratic elements of New York 
social life, it was under Mr. Fish’s administration 
that the Illinois Central took the radical steps of 
making its employees stockholders of the road. 
The great Pullman organization, which has 
added so much to the ease and luxury of travel- 
ing America, has for its present head Mr. Robert 
T. Lincoln. His training has been that of a 
lawyer rather than that of an administrator. 
Upon the death of Mr. Pullman he became di- 
rector of the important interests which Mr. Pull- 
man had built up. He is another example of 
those who have been taken from professional 
life by the more attractive award of business. 
The railways may carry the freight, and Mr. 
Lincoln’s company may make long-distance trav- 
eling in this country bearable; but it is the 
street railways which carry the people. The 
Metropolitan Street Railway of New York City 
carried last year over 350,000,000 passengers, 
—that is considerably more than the combined 
steam railroads of the United States. The or- 
ganizing genius that has taken twenty odd unre- 
lated antagonistic and antiquated horse-car lines 
on Manhattan and fused them into a single sys- 
tem is President Vreeland. He began on a de- 
livery wagon, and passed up the line via gravel 
pit, brakeman, engineer’s assistant, superintend- 
ent, and general manager to his present post. By 
combination, purchase and lease of various lines, 
and the substitution of mechanical power on some 
three hundred miles of track, he developed the 
surface system of New York to its present position. 
Here belongs, too, a peculiarly American type 
of transportation agent, the express company, 
represented by Johnstone Livingston, one of the 
earliest in this field, and a chief figure in a num- 
ber of the larger organizations. The Adams 
company, the pioneer in this work, with lines 
covering 35,000 miles of railway, was personated 
by its president, LeviC. Weir, of New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN INVENTOR. 


If the development of its transportation sys- 
tems has been, perhaps, the most notable fact in 
American life, the next most noteworthy has cer- 
tainly been the perfection and utilizing of me- 
chanical devices for the saving of human labor. 
Excellent examples are to be found in the inven- 
tions of Westinghouse, Brown, Church, and a 
crowd of others. 

It was Westinghouse’s device of an air brake 
which made modern railroading possible. Long 
trains and high speeds without them would be 
out of question. The Westinghouse brake is now 
in use all over the 
world. From the air 
brake, Mr. Westing 
house turned to elec- 
tricity, and it is large- 
ly to his persevering 
efforts that the alter 
nating current has 
come into general use. 
The lighting of the 
World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago was one of his 
triumphs. 

Duane H. Church is 
the great American 
tool-maker. His busi- D. H. CHURCH. 
ness is to build watches. 

Comparatively few of his eighty million country- 
men had ever heard of him until Henry of Prussia 
came over here, but by his associates he is re- 
garded as a man of almost miraculous powers. 
His especial achievement has not been so much 
making fine watches as fine machinery that 
makes watches. The things he builds perform 
such a variety of ingenious and accurate func- 
tions that they seem almost human in their com- 
plicated movements. A single one of his 
machines will complete a work which before re- 
quired passing through twenty different hands. 
What Duane Church has done to make ma- 
chines that will do very fine work Alexander 
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Brown, of Cleveland, has done to make machines 
to do big work. Heis one of the men whose in- 
ventions in hoisting and ore and iron handling 
machinery have brought it about that although 
the rate of wages is the highest, the cost of labor 
per ton of coal, iron, or steel product in the 
United States is the lowest in the world. 

The inventions and improvements of Edwin 
Reynolds have been a vital part of the machine 
practice of this country. He belongs now with 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee ; but 
he made his mark with the Corliss Company, of 
Providence. A great number of inventions in 
various branches of mechanics testify to his ac- 
tivity, but the Reynolds-Corliss engine is his 
best-known achievement. 

In an old industry it is possible only to im- 
prove, but once in a while comes to a man the 
opportunity to create a wholly new industry. 
That is what Edward G. Acheson did with car- 
borundum. It was while he was an assistant to 
Edison in Menlo Park that, partly by accident, he 
was led to the idea of an artificial abrasive. After 
a lapse of ten years, systematically he set about 
the making of the extremely hard compound of 
carbon and silicon, which he called carborundum. 
It is some eight times as efficient as emery for 
grinding, and is now in use in all lines of in- 
dustry. 

Charles M. Hall, whose factory, like Mr. 
Acheson’s, is at Niagara Falls, is the creator of 
cheap aluminium. The Pittsburg Reduction Com- 
pany, which owns Mr. Hall’s patents, turns out 
now more than a million dollars’ worth of alumin- 
ium a year, and it will probably not be long be- 
fore it will come into very general use. Even 
now, bulk for bulk, it is as cheap as copper, and 
improvements in the process cheapen it steadily 


year by year. 


THE ELECTRICIANS. 


In the field of electricity, the United States 
has been easily first. Edison, Bell, Tesla, Brush, 
Thomson,—these are names known in Europe 
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MICHAEL I. PUPIN. EDWARD WESTON, 
hardly less than in America. All of these came 
to greet the German Prince, and others not less 
entitled to honorable mention. 

In the public mind, at least, the wizard of 
Menlo Park is almost synonymous with electricity 
itself. In the multiplicity of his inventions it is 
hard to distinguish what was the most important. 
Probably his incandescent lamp should be named, 
but there is scarcely any department of practical 
electricity which he has not invaded. 

The filing of patents for the telephone on the 
same day of 1876, by Professor Bell and the late 
Elisha Gray, will ever remain one of the most re- 
markable incidents in the history of invention. 
That two men should have hit upon identically 
the same principle, destined to be of such im- 
mease importance to mankind at the same time, 
and have completed their work and claimed pro- 
tection for it at almost the same hour, is one of the 
most memorable of coincidences. 

Nikola Tesla belongs to us only by adoption, 
but all his notable work was done here. His 
invention of the induction motor, and his work 
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in the development of long-distance transmission, 
have had the greatest commercial results, but it is 
his astonishing achievements with the high-fre- 
quency current that have given him so high a 
standing with scientific men. As yet this work 
has not found the practical applications Mr. Tesla 
had hoped for; yet there remain boundless possi- 
bilities. Let us hope their creator will live to 
realize some of them before he gets through. 

The work of Elihu Thomson has been far less 
popular ; but it has been solid, aye, and immense. 
Six hundred inventions in electrical applications 
stand to his credit. Mr. 'Thomson’s most notable 
work has been the invention of electrical welding 
and metal working. The Thomson meter has 
long been a standard, and hundreds of thousands 
are made each year. Nearly every electric car 
utilizes some one or more of his devices; and in 
addition to all this, he has contributed much to 
the advance of electrical science. 

Charles F. Brush is known best as the father of 
are lighting ; and the Brush light, in its original 
form, is still in general use throughout all civil- 
ized lands. Like Professor Thomson, he has 
been decorated by the French Government, and 
also been the recipient of the Rumford medal. 
Another pioneer in the electrical field was Ed- 
ward Weston. English by birth, it was in this 
country that his improvements in electroplating, 
deposition, arc and incandescent lighting, dyna- 
mos, etc., were done. Since 1886, he has devoted 
his energies chiefly to the invention and designing 
of electrical measuring instruments of the high- 
est precision. 

The electrical railway owes its beginning and 
a large part of its development in America to 
Frank J. Sprague. The first electrically equipped 
street railway of importance was that which he 
installed at Richmond, Va. The work was at- 
tended with the most discouraging circumstances 
and experts declared it would never run; but it 
did, and it marked an epoch in street - railway 
service. The movable trolley, and most of the 
other features of electrical traction, are due to 
his initiative. The equipment of the South 
































Side Elevated Railroad of Chicago, with what 
Mr. Sprague calls the ‘‘multiple unit” system, 
was another notable achievement.. He likewise 
built the first large electric locomotive in this 
country, and has done so many other good things 
that he might well serve as the type of the ag- 
gressive, go-ahead American engineer. 

Professor Pupin, of Columbia, is known best 
for discoveries which may make it possible to tele- 
phone around the world. This wonderfully orig- 
inal work is a good example of the practical end 
which sometimes comes to the most abstract re- 
search. It was a splendid work, and its possibil- 
ities are immense. Professor Pupin’s associate at 
Columbia, Prof. Francis B. Crocker, has done 
valuable work in the standardization of electrical 
apparatus, and it is the uniformity, interchange. 
ability, and other advantages thus secured that 
have been among the chief factors in placing 
American electrical manufacture ahead of foreign 
competitors. 

The especial work of Professor Steinmetz, of 
Schenectady, has been of a technical and theo- 
retical nature. He is the president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
the engineer of the General Electric Company, 
the largest producers of electrical apparatus in 
America. His various treatises and papers upon 
electrical science have given him a high rank 
among scientific workers. He is now supervis- 
ing the construction of the new 10,000-horse- 
power electrical generators for Niagara, by far 
the largest machines of the kind ever built. 

George Gray Ward, the present managing 
director of the Postal Telegraph and Cable Line, 
comprising 27,000 miles of land line and 20,000 
miles of Atlantic submarine cables, has seen 
service in many lands. When he began it was 
considered a great feat to get an answer from a 
cablegram to London inside half an hour. Now 
it is frequently done in five minutes. Upon the 
completion of the direct cable between the 
United States and Germany a year ago, the 
German Emperor conferred on Mr.’ Ward the 
order of the Royal Prussian Crown. 
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THE MACHINE MAKERS. 


Another group of industrial captains are the 
great builders of mechanical hands and eyes, and 
draft horses, and all the other substitutes for 
human and animal 
labor which make 
possible this $13, - 
000, 000,000 of 
manufactured pro- 
duct of the United 
States each year. 

The famous 
Baldwin locomo- 
tive works, found- 
ed three quarters 
of a century ago 
by Mathias Bald- 
win, in Philadel- 
phia, was repre- 
sented by John H. 
Converse. Its 
founder would 
hardly recognize 
his creation now, so vastly has it grown. When 
Baldwin died the capacity of the works was a 
little over one hundred locomotives a year. Now 
it turns out over athousand. The Baldwin loco- 
motive of to-day, compared with its prototype of 
forty years ago, is as a packet steamer of that 
time to the Deutschland. Yet, so perfect is the 
organization of the works that a.locomotive has 
been ordered, the materials purchased, and the 
completed work put upon the rails in working 
order within a space of eight days. 

Charles Deering represented the grain-harvest- 
ing machines. It is odd to think that mankind 
should have gone on, in all probability, reaping 
his fields by hand for thousands of years, and 
that the methods which were old when the most 
ancient kings of the Nile lived and ruled should 
have persisted down to a time within the memory 
of men yet living, then in half a century have 
been so profoundly changed. The McCormicks 
and Deerings have left a deeper impress in the 
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ELIPHALET W. BLISS. ALBERT A. POPE, 
life of the world than any Cesar or Napoleon ; the 
most distant parts of the earth have felt the effect 
of their innovations, and the vast wheat fields of 
the West are in great part their handiwork. 

But the typical machine maker 
of the company was Col. E. W. 
Bliss, of Brooklyn. His first em- 
ployment was making gun ma- 
chinery for the Government. 
Then he turned his hand to making 
printing presses. From working 
paper through a press, he took to 
the making of all sorts of presses, 
dies, and special machinery for 
working sheet metals. He is also 
president of the United States 
Projectile Company which makes 
common shells, shrapnel and ar- 
mor- piercing projectiles for the 
United States Government. 

Frederick G. Bourne came as 
the president of the Singer Manu- 
facturing Company. This organi- 
zation now has 8 factories, making over 800 
varieties of sewing machines, with the incredible 
annual output of 1,200,000 machines and 100,- 
000,000 needles. The company has 75,000 em- 
ployees under direct control in all parts of the 
world. 

Colonel Pope was the pioneer in the manufac- 
ture of the bicycle in this country, and it is 
largely due to his efforts that American bicycles 
are sold all over Europe. He deserves well, 
of his fellow-men, on other accounts, too, for he 
has been an untiring worker for the betterment 
of American roads. 

Next to the making of machines, their distribu- 
tion is of prime importance, and Mr. C. A. Moore, 
of New York, as the representative of the largest 
manufacturers of machine tools in this country, 
stood for this especial industry. Nothing can be 
more gratifying to such of our people as take 
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JOHN MARKLE. 


can tools, and, more especially, American tool- 
making machinery, are now conceded to be the 
best anywhere. 


THE IRON AND COAL INTERESTS. 


For the easy-going historian, it might suffice 
to accredit the fact of America’s speedily reached 
supremacy in the production of coal and iron to 
the existence of an abundantly producing area, 
comparatively easy of access. One gets a better 
idea of the fact when one reads of such an under- 
taking as that of John Markle’s construction of 
the famous Yeddo tunnel in Pennsylvania. That 
was a tunnel nearly five miles in length, draining 
drowned-out mines and a huge basin of coal as 
well. It was an excellent example of American 
enterprise and the growing tendency in this coun- 
try to take up difficulties in a large bold way. 

The nestor of the iron trade is 
John Fritz. He began life as a 
blacksmith back in ’38, and in his 
long career has been identified 
with almost every important thing 
in the process of making iron and 
steel which has resulted in an in- 
crease of the American product 
from a quarter of a million tons 
in 1838 to 16,000,000 tons in 
1901. Thecrowning effort of his 
life was the conception, the de- 


signing, and erec- 
tion of the great 
forge and armor 
plate plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

George F. Baer, 
the president of 
the Reading Rail- 
road, came rather 
as the representa- 
tive of the Con- 
solidated Anthracite Coal interests than of his rail- 
road. Heisa lawyer, and was for years the confiden- 
tial legal adviser of Mr. Morgan in Pennsylvania. 

Edwin J. Berwind stands for the bituminous 
coal interests. He has been a pioneer in its ex- 
port—that is to say, among those who have been 
shippers of coal to Newcastle. 
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pride in work well done than to know that Ameri- 
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On the Great. Lakes a central figure in the 
upbuilding of the vast traffic with which they 
teem now has been Samuel Mather, of Cleve- 
land. His business life has been spent in the 
mining, handling, and shipping of iron ores in 
the different ranges of Michigan and Minnesota, 
of the building and operating of fleets of vessels, 
engaged in the transportation of iron ore and 
coal, in building and operating terminal docks 
at all the lake ports; in brief, in the develop- 
ment, within a space of a few years, of one of the 
most wonderful industrial centers yet created by 
man. 


THE SHIPPING INTERESTS. 


The development of America’s splendid export 
trade would have been impossible,—or, at least, 
seriously handicapped,—had there been no ship- 
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builders and ship-owners with the zeal equalling 
that of the producers, to carry these exports 
cheaply and swiftly abroad. The great Ameri- 
can shipbuilder, it need scarcely be said, is 
Charles Henry Cramp. He has been continu- 
ously at work for half a century in the designing 
and modelling of ships, laying them down in the 
mold loft, and then superintending their con- 
struction step by step. That is his pride. Dur- 
ing this period he had been the actual builder of 
over three hundred ships of all descriptions, from 
the fastest sailing schooner of her day, the War 
Kagle, the first propeller tug built in this country, 
the first steamship powered with compound en- 
gines, the first with triple expansion engines, to 
transatlantic greyhounds like the St. Louis and 
the St. Paul, which represent the climax of Amer- 
ican ship construction. 

Out on the Pacific coast another American 
shipyard has become famous, notably through the 
warship Oregon. Irving M. Scott is the creator 
of this great work, which produced the monitor 
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Monterey and the fast cruiser Olympia. But it 
was the marvelous record of the Oregon, in mak- 
ing a trip of 28,000 miles around Cape Horn, 
from the Pacific, and reaching Santiago ready for 
duty, which riveted the attention of naval ex- 
perts all over the 
world. 

The typical 
American steam- 
ship ‘‘magnate”’ 
is Clement A. 
Griscom, the head 
of the American 
line. He was its 
founder, and has 
managed it contin- 
uously from the 
beginning. The 
company now con- 
trols and operates 
a great fleet of 
twenty-six trans- 
atlantic steam- 
ships. It has 
bought out several 
of its rivals, including the old Inman line. Aside 
from his executive genius, he is an expert in 
maritime architecture, and now president of the 
Society of Naval Architects. 

It was natural that the German lines should be 
represented in a din- 
ner to the German 
prince; Mr. Boas 
came from the Ham- 
burg-American ; Gus- 
tave Schwab, from 
the North German 
Lloyd. 
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THE PROVISION.- 
ERS AND SUP- 
PLIERS. 


One day the Ar. 
mour Company, of 
Chicago, received a 
cable from the Rus- 
sian Government, ‘‘ Ship us as quickly as possible 
five carloads of meat and provisions.” The im- 
mediate reply was: ‘‘Five carloads are now on 
the way.” It was a characteristic reply ; but re- 
markable as was the achievement, it was a small 
thing for the Armour Company to do. It could 
have sent 500 carloads as rapidly as they could 
have been loaded and dispatched. It could, it is 
said, keep the armies of the whole world provi- 
sioned with ease. It has 10,000 employees, and 
makes up $150,000,000 worth of products a 
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year Mr. J. Ogden 
Armour, upon the 
death of his father, 
succeeded to the im- 
mense business which 
Philip Armour had 
built up. 

The huge organiza- 
tion known as the Su- 
gar Trust was repre- 
sented by H. O. Have- 
meyer. The Have- 
meyers have been a 
conspicuous family in 
the sugar industry for 
a century, but it has 
been the organizing 
and consolidating ge- 
nius of the present head which has brought such 
a crowd of competing companies into the compact 
phalanx known as the trust. Mr. Havemeyer’s 
own view of his career is that his achievement in 
mercantile affairs ‘‘ has been to conduct a busi- 
ness profitably under a form of trust at a margin 
between the raw and refined, smaller since the 
foundation and operation of the trust than for a 
corresponding period prior to its foundation.” 

The enormous growth of the brewing industry 
is illustrated in the present position of the houses 
of Busch and Pabst. Mr. Busch became associ- 
ated with his firm when it was comparatively 
small, and soon became its head. His manage- 
ment in the course of thirty years has raised its 
production to over a million barrels annually, and 
the plant covers an area of fifty acres. 

When one goes to Milwaukee one gets a vague 
idea that the town must be a creation of Fred- 
erick Pabst. Beside the brewery, with an annual 
output of thirty-five hundred barrels, there are 
Pabst buildings, Pabst theaters, Pabst parks, and 
no doubt there will be a Pabst monument in time ; 
for Milwaukee is proud of. her public-spirited 
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citizen, and proud of the position attained by the 
great firm of which he is the head, and, in large 
part, the creator. 

A. new industry that has had a marvelous 
growth is that of soda manufacture, which has 
grown up under the energetic management of 
William D. Cogswell, of Syracuse. Engineer 
by profession, he followed a successful career 
down to 1880, when the success of the Solvay 
works of Belgium turned his attention to the 
possibilities of soda in this country. To-day the 
output of the works he established far exceeds 
that of all its European prototypes. 

James B. Duke represented the American To- 
bacco Company, which has such a business that 
it pays to the United States Government as taxes 
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$25,000,000 a year. Henry H. Rogers was one 
of the pioneers of the petroleum trade. He has 
been prominently identified with the Standard 
Oil Company for many years, and with many 
other business enterprises as well. When the 
Standard Trust was formed, he was made chair- 
man of its manufacturing committee. J. Rogers 
Maxwell, of New York, is the president and or- 
ganizer of the Atlas Portland Cement Company, 
producing more cement annually than the output 
of any other three companies. 

Easily chief of the great lumber interests of 
the country, is Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. 
Paul. He is probably the largest owner of timber 
land of any man living. A nearby neighbor of 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser, William H. Dunwoody, of 
Minneapolis, stood for the great milling interests 
of that section. He is the representative of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, that manufactures 
more than twenty-five thousand barrels of flour a 
day ; that is to say, it uses up each twenty-four 
hours the average product of eight or ten thou- 
sand acres of wheat. 

The oldest and still a very important firm of 
silk manufacturers in this country is that of 
Cheney Brothers, of South Manchester, Conn. It 























was established in 1838, and its present head 
is Frank Woodbridge Cheney, who occupied a 
place as a captain of this important industry. 

THE MERCHANTS AND TRADERS. 

Visitors to Chicago are shown a store, covering 
one of the enormous Chicago blocks, which is 
pointed toas probably 
containing a larger 
collection of mer- 
chandise than any 
other magazine that 
was ever in existence. 
The store is merely 
the retail department 
of the firm of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., a 
gigantic organization 
that has been built 
up largely through 
the personal initiative 
of its present head. 
Marshall Field has 
been a resident of 
Chicago since 1856. 
At that time it was 
atown of 5,000 inhabitants. He is the largest 
individual real estate owner in the West, and a 
recognized power in all Western financial affairs. 
The Field Museum there is one of his numerous 
benefactions. 

The president of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, toward which that city is devoting tre- 
mendous energies for next year, is ex-Secretary 
of the Interior, B. R. Francis. The latter is one 
of the chief representatives of the financial inter- 
ests of the city, and has been closely identified 
with its affairs for thirty years. The great grocer 
of the West is Franklin MeVeagh, of Chicago. 
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He is the founder and director of the important 
house of MceVeagh & Company, which leads all 
its competitors in that section. 

William Earl Dodge succeeded to a great busi- 
ness, founded by his father, and still continued 
under the name of Phelps, Dodge & Co. He is 
looked upon as the leading metal merchant of 
the country. And, in addition, has been very 
largely identified with the production of copper, 
brass, iron and steel, and with their application 
to the various arts and industries. 


THE CONSERVATORS. 


There is a type of organization which has had 
4 development in this country far beyond any- 
thing known in Europe,—that is, the life-insur- 
ing association. 

The largest of these organizations is the 
Equitable, which, at the beginning of the year, 
showed invested assets of $331,000,000, a sur- 
plus of over $71,000,000, and a total insurance 
in force of nearly $1,200,000,000. The present 
head of the Equitable is James W. Alexander, 
of a well-known Virginia family, and a former 
member of a well-known legal firm. He has 
been identified with his company from 1866. 

Hardly second to the Equitable in size is the 
New York Life, now directed by President John 
J. McCall. Its total assets are at present a little 
short of $300,000,000, and it has paid out to its 
policy-holders some $350, 000,000 since it began. 
Like the Equitable, it has extended its operations 
allover Europe ; and as an example of its activity, 
it may be noted that it has $16,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force in Germany. Until the advent of 
the United States Steel Corporation, President 
McCall is said to have received the largest salary 
paid to any business executive. 

The recent election of President John F. 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN. JOHN A. M’CALL. 


Dryden, of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America to the senatorship from New Jersey, 
took from the underwriting world an original 
mind. Senator 
Dryden early be- 
came interested 
in the subject of 
insurance, and 
along in 1865 had 
his attention 
drawn to the sub- 
ject of industrial 
insurance. The 
Prudential was 
the result. It 
deals with the 
working man and 
bread winner 
most largely, pro- 
viding at a tri- 
fling weekly ex- 
pense a system of 
modest insur- 
ance. Kleven other companies are now operating 
on the same plan in the United States; but the 
Prudential remains the chief, as it was the pioneer. 

Yet another distinctly conserving force in the 
financial affairs in this country is the peculiar 
organization known as Bradstreet’s. Its up- 
building has been chiefly the achievement of 
Charles Finney Clark. Having filled every posi- 
tion from that of correspondent and reporter to the 
presidency, Mr. Clark has been now twenty-six 
years its controlling executive. The Bradstreet 
Company has helped vastly to the safe and intel- 
ligent extension of credit, which plays so large a 
part in modern business affairs. 

It is a guardian of solvency. It employs more 
than 150,000 special correspondents, and has upon 
its books reports upon more than 1,300,000 
business men of the country 
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ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


If the development of Niagara Falls be taken 
as the most notable, special achievement in Amer- 
ican engineering, then Dr. Coleman Sellers will 
have a chief place among our engineers, for the 
work at Niagara has required a diversified know]l- 
edge and experience of the widest character. Dr. 
Sellers has been working upon the problem for 
more than twenty years. His training had been 
just the sort which naturally fitted him to take 
up this work, embracing active work in railroad 
construction, five years in rolling mills, seven 
years in locomotive building, and a good part of 
his lifetime in the designing of improved ma- 
chine tools, with many inventions to his credit. 

The firm of Roebling had done a notable work 
before its present chief, Col. A. W. Roebling, 
became its director. Undoubtedly, Colonel 
Roebling’s most notable achievement is the huge 
yet graceful structure which spans the East River. 
His exhausting struggles, alike against ill health 
and almost insurmountable obstacles during that 
long and arduous work, form a heroic chapter. 

The engineer-in-chief of the United States 
Navy sat at the banquet board with Prince Henry, 
not simply as the occupant of a high official posi- 
tion, but as a man who had done an original work. 
Rear-Admiral Melville has not only designed the 
machinery of all the warships possessed by the 
United States, but, asa member of the naval board 
of construction, 
has been part re- 
sponsible for the 
general plans of 
the vessels them- 
selves. Probably 
no single individ- 
ual has been more 
intimately associ- 
ated with the re- 
habilitating of the 
navy. It has been 
in great part 
through his per- 
sistent efforts, 
that in the transi- 
tion from wooden 
to armored steel 
ships there has 
been a progressive change in methods, training, 
and personnel. 

Of a widely differing type is Rear-Admiral 
John G. Walker, the president of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, charged with the vexed ques 
tion of finding a suitable route which shall unite 
the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific. After 
notable services in action, Admiral Walker served 
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COLEMAN SELLERS, JULIAN KENNEDY. 





in many capacities in the navy, commanding the 
first squadron of our new fleet. 

The success of the Grant Smelting Works in 
Colorado brought to public notice a mining en- 
gineer and metallurgist of the first order. The 
Grant works have played an important part in 
the development of Colorado’s mining interests, 
and it was this, no doubt, in some sort, which 
contributed to Governor Grant’s election as a 
Democratic executive, the first to hold that office 
in this Republican State. 

The whole science of the metallurgy of lead 
and copper, and the treatment of precious metals 
by smelting processes, has felt the innovating hand 
of Anton Eilers, and the saving in the treatment 
of the ores which his processes have effected 
has resulted in the saving of millions of dollars 
annually, as well as in the working of properties 
which might otherwise have been unavailable. 
As a practical geologist, mining engineer, and 
expert adviser in mining pursuits and industries, 
James Duncan Hague has been intimately con- 
cerned with the development of mineral produc- 
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tion in the United States. He was concerned 
with the early development of the since famous 
Calumet and Hecla mines, and his professional 
services have often been employed or sought by 
foreign governments. 

Another expert, especially in iron and steel 
manufacture, is Engineer Julian Kennedy, of 
Pittsburg. In 1877, he assumed charge of the 
blast-furnace department of the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works of Pittsburg, owned by the Car- 
negie Steel Company, and developed the pro- ’ 
ductive capacity of the blast furnace to a point 
which was counted little short of marvelous then. 

A member of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
with Admiral Walker is the distinguished rail- 
road and bridge engineer, George 8. Morrison. 
His most important single work, perhaps, is the 
construction of the bridge across the Mississippi 
at Memphis, but he has built some fifteen large 
structures in all across that river and the Missouri 
and the Ohio, and has served on many scientific 
commissions and boards. 

The list of the engineers is completed with 
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William Barclay Parsons, well known as the 
chief engineer of the Rapid Transit Board of 
New York. He designed, and is now construct- 
ing, the underground railway, which will extend 
from one end of Manhattan to the other, and 
which will cost, with the extensions which are 
contemplated to Brooklyn, about $48,000,000. 

The architects were fitly represented by the 
eminent architect of the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
In some sense the Fair was Mr. Burnham's monu- 
ment. The splendid Court of Honor might be 
put upon his tomb, when he needs it, as an epl- 
taph. But Mr. Burnham's distinction lies yet 
deeper. He is the pioneer and the chief exponent 
of the modern construction known as the ‘‘sky- 
scraper.”” The soaring office buildings, which 
first took their rise in Chicago, and have since 
spread to all of the large cities, were largely his 
conception. 

The printing fraternity, whose work has had 
such a vast development in the last half century, 
was naturally represented by Theodore De Vinne, 
the founder of the De Vinne press. 


MEN OF SCIENCE. 


In one notable way, this notable gathering de- 
parted from the usual order in this country. 
There were present many men whose achieve- 
ments, for the most part, are not to be valued in 
money. In a large way, it may be said that a 
great work of science is always fruitful in practi- 


cal results ; but the fact is not always obvious. 


Their dean is Prof. Simon Newcomb, of 
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Washington, who is the only American since 
Benjamin Franklin who has ever been honored by 
the French Academy of Sciences, by being chosen 
as a foreign associate. His life has been de- 
voted to astronomy, and especially to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies for the prediction of times, 
seasons, and eclipses with the greatest mathe- 
matical accuracy. But the outcome of the work 
has been the publication of new astronomical 
tables, which are now in use to obtain the data for 
the navigation of the ships of all maritime nations. 

Prof. S. P. Langley, the present secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, began his work like- 
wise as an astronomer, but he has since ranged 
through many fields. The invention of a new 
system of railroad time service brought a modest 
fortune, which was devoted to the equipment of 
the Alleghany Observatory. He is the invent- 
or of a truly marvelous instrument, called the 
bolometer, by which temperature changes smaller 
than one-tenth millionth of a degree may be 
indicated. His researches have extended the 
known spectrum of light to over eight times that 
known to Sir Isaac Newton. Professor Langley 
carried on for years a series of laborious experi- 
ments in the problem of aérial navigation, which 
resulted in the construction of steel flying ma- 
chines driven by steam, which have actually flown 
for considerable distances, 
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President Henry Morton, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, is another scientific worker 
with a practical turn for business, who has devoted 
his earnings to scientific work. From his pro- 
fessional income as a patent expert, President 
Morton has given $145,000 to the admirable in- 
stitution of which he is the head and the life. If 
there is an example of successful American activ- 
ity which ought to be known to every schoolboy 
in the country, in the eyes of the present writer, 
it should be the self-denying president of the ad- 
mirable school in Hoboken. Another executive 
whose indirect influence upon the industrial de- 
velopment of the country has been large is Prof. 
R. H. Thurston, the director of Sibley College 
of Cornell University. He is an authority upon 
steam engines, and his researches and improve- 
ments in the economical use of energy have been 
fundamental in the production of the great mod- 
erm engines, 

President Ira Remsen is the second chemist to 
be chosen for the direction of one of the great 
American universities. The other, curiously 
enough, was Professor Eliot, of Harvard. As 
the new executive of Johns Hopkins University 
was the only college president present at this 
gathering, it may be supposed that he was there 
rather for hisextended work in organic chemistry, 
and as the author of many standard text-books in 
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his especial science, than as a recognition of his 
present position. 

Back in the early 60’s there was a young me- 
chanic in the rolling mills of Pittsburg—now 
President Brashear, of Pittsburg,—with a taste 
like that of the philosopher Spinoza for polishing 
lenses. The first lens took him three years, the 
second two. The second was broken the day it 
was finished. That was as heartrending as the 
burning of Carlyle’s ‘¢ French Revolution.” But 
he had gained the encouragement of Professor 
Langley, and, through him, that of a philanthropic 
millionaire of Pittsburg, William Shaw. Through 
the latter he was enabled to give up the rolling 
mill and devote himself to scientific work. The 
great spectroscope for the Lick Observatory was 
an early fruit; since then the Brashear works 
have been turning out instruments such as are 
made nowhere else in the world. One for the 
International Bureau of Measures, of Paris, was 
required to be accurate down to one-millionth of 
an inch. 

The laborious star-mapping work of the Har- 
vard Observatory forms one of the most con- 
spicuous contributions of America to astro- 
nomical science. It has been due to Prof. 
Edward C. Pickering, for twenty-five years the 
director of the observatory. The erection in 
Peru of an auxiliary station, in which all the 
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work done at Cambridge on the northern stars 
may be repeated on the southern, will render 
the work of the observatory complete from pole 
to pole. It will require generations before the 
results of this comprehensive labor will attain 
to their full fruition. 

The brilliant physicist of the Chicago Univer- 
sity and present president of the American Phys- 
ical Society, Prof. Albert A. Michelson, is an- 
other of whom Americans may well be proud. 
His interferometer has added a new instrument 
to physical research, and he has extended human 
knowledge in many ways. His results on the 
speed of life are now generally accepted as stand- 
ard, and, through his investigations, he has 
shown how waves of light can be utilized as an 
exceedingly delicate and accurate method of 
measurement, as well 
as a powerful instru- 
ment of study in re- 
lated fields. 

President Henry 
S. Pritchett, of the 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
did a valuable work 
before he came to his 
present place. That 
was to reorganize and 
systematize the Uni- 
ted States Coast Sur- 
vey, and to lay out a 
definite scheme of 
work reaching years 
ahead. In addition, 
a new magnetic sur- 
vey was incorporated into the work of the bu- 
reau, which is now the most complete in any 
nation. The choice of President Pritchett was 
one of the admirable acts of Secretary Gage’s 
administration. Another governmental depart- 
ment has felt the strong hand of a reorganizer, 
when Prof. Charles D. Walcott was chosen di- 
rector of the Geological Survey. The whole- 
some influence which he has exerted is reflected 
in the greatly enlarged functions of his bureau ; 
and, as in the case of Professor Pritchett with 
the Coast Survey, in the doubling of the ap- 
propriations for its use by Congress. As presi- 
dent of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Professor Walcott was one of the foremost in the 
movement which resulted in Mr. Carnegie’s re- 
cent gift of $10,000,000 for scientific research ; 
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and upon the organization of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, it was he who was chosen its secretary. 

Medicine and physiology are close of kin: Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, represented 
the one; Prof. H. P. Bowditch, of the Harvard 
Medical School, the other. Dr. Mitchell’s sue- 
cess as a novelist has not obscured his just claims 
to rank as one of the ablest of American physi- 
cians. He grew from a surgeon into the study 
of nervous diseases, which have made him one of 
the recognized authorities in the field of neurolo- 
gy. Professor Bowditch comes of a distinguished 
family of physicians and teachers. He has long 
stood as one of the chief of American physiolo- 
gists, and, alike through his original work and 
as an educator, has contributed largely to the 
upbuilding of the Harvard Medical School to its 
present eminent position. 

Dr. J. 8. Billings’s varied activities might have 
entitled him to come to Prince Henry’s luncheon 
equally as a student of hygiene and surgery, as a 
bibliographer, or as a librarian. In his present 
post, as the director of the new Consolidated 
Library of New York, he has a field wherein his 
special talents will be profoundly felt. The ex- 
traordinary multiplication of the printed records 
of human endeavor have made it needful that 
the care and systematization of the great libraries 
should be intrusted to capable hands. Dr. Bil- 
lings’s work on the Index Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the surgeon-general’s office is regarded 
as the best and most complete of its kind in the 
world. 

Such was the list of men who have achieved, 
who came together to represent the realities of, 
American progress. The list was remarkable, 
not less for those whom it included than for the 
many it left out. Its length could have been 
quadrupled, perhaps, and the quality still not 
weakened. One reflection will hardly escape any 
one. If these are the men who are making the 
United States that we are proud of and boast of, 
perhaps it is they who are entitled to the honor. 
Yet, for the most part, these men’s records are to 
be found in no dictionary of American biography ; 
many are not in ‘* Who’s Who?” they figure but 
little in the columns of the press; they are not 
the types that have been chosen to stand for 
American greatness in the Hall of Fame. Hith- 
erto it has been the soldier and the statesman 
who has had precedence of the man who makes 
food cheap, or the day’s work of the millions 
lighter. But it need not always be so. 























ig was Mr. Henry Labouchere, of London, 

we believe, who, several years ago, desig- 
nated Mr. Charles Lewis Tiffany, the great 
New York merchant, as the «‘Grand Old Man 
of the jewelry trade.”” Mr. Tiffany was that, 
and more, on two continents. When he died, 
on February 18, at the age of ninety, he was 
mourned as a public-spirited citizen who had 
identified himself with the life of the metropolis 
of the Western world for two generations, and 
had done more than any other man to build up 
his country’s reputation for artistic handicraft in 
the capitals of Europe. That his name was 
known in Paris and London almost as well as in 
New York, was due not merely to the genius 
that could originate and 


CHARLES LEWIS TIPFANY. 


uninter- 
New 


the business career which continued 
rupted down to the day of his death. 
York was then a city of 200,000 inhabitants. 
The commercial crisis of that year is still re- 
called as one of the most severe in the history 
of the city. Mr. Tiffany was undismayed, how- 
ever, by the seriousness of the situation, and the 
new firm began business on a capital of $1,000, 
borrowed from Mr. Tiffany’s father. It was de- 
cided to open the new store on Broadway, at 
Warren Street, next to the store of A. '’. Stew- 
art, although Mr. Young feared that this lo- 
cation was too far up town. The first stock of 
goods consisted of various kinds of salable mer- 


chandise, — bric-d brac, Chinese and Japanese 








maintain a great commercial 
enterprise ; in no small de- 
gree it was due to the fact 
that he was known to repre- 
sent the highest standards in 
a beautiful craft, and to en- 
courage artistic excellence 
wherever found. The honor 
in which his name was held, 
at home and abroad, made 
his country the more _ re- 
spected the world over. In 
a sense, the man who bore 
the name was an interna- 
tional figure. 

Mr. Tiffany was born at 
Killingly, Conn., on Febru: 
ary 15, 1812. He was in 
the sixth generation of Tif- 
anys born on New England 
soil, descendants of Squire 
Humphrey Tiffany, of Eng- 
land. His education was 
received at the district 
school and at the Plainfield 
Academy. His schooling 
was interrupted, however, 
by periods of +‘ clerking” in 
a country store for his 
father, who manufactured 
cotton goods. Having early 
discovered the limitations of 
a Connecticut village, young 
Tiffany came to New York 
in the panie year of 1837, 
and, in company with a 

















friend and schoolmate. Mr. 
John B. Young, entered on 
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the following year marks the in. 
troduction in America by Tiffany 
& Co. of the English standard o: 
sterling silver, .925 fine. 
other leading silversmiths in 
America followed the lead of Tif- 
fany & Co., thus affording a re 
markable instance of thé establish- 
ment of a standard for a whole 
people through the example of a 
single firm. During the Civil 
War the firm of Tiffany & Co., 








which had found it necessary to 
go to more commodious quarters 





THE ORIGINAL STORE OF TIFFANY & YOUNG’ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘wares, umbrellas, walking sticks, desks, dressing 
cases, cabinets, fans, fine stationery, pettery, 
fancy articles, and curiosities. The total sales 
for the first three days are said to have amounted 
to only $4.98 ; but as the nature of the business 
became known the patronage increased, new fea- 
tures were added from time to time, and on the 
day betore Christmas of the year 1837 the sales 
amounted to $236. At that time New Year’s 
Day, rather than Christmas, was the occasion for 
the interchange of gifts, and the receipts at Tif- 
fany & Young’s on New Year’s Eve amounted 
to $675. During the following year the business 
steadily increased; but on New Year’s Day, 
1839, the firm found itself robbed of almost its 
entire stock of valuables. This loss was quickly 
retrieved, however, and early in 1841 the ad- 
joining store was rented and occupied. The 
proprietors soon added to their stock Bohemian 
glassware, French and Dresden porcelain, cut- 
lery, clocks, and Parisian jewelry. The store be- 
came prominent in the retail trade of New York 

After the admittance of another partner, Mr. 
J. L. Ellis, the firm began the practice of send- 
ing one of its members regularly to the European 
markets in search of novelties. A. better quality 
of jewelry was imported ; but in 1848 the firm 
began the manufacture of gold jewelry, and this 
soon became one of the most important branches 
of their business. In 1847, the house occupied a 
larger store at the corner of Chambers Street. 
Diamond jewelry, watches, clocks, silverware 
and bronzes now became the leading features of 
the stock. The firm made heavy purchases of 
diamonds in the panie that followed the revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Europe. In later years many 
historic gems were purchased by the house, fa- 
mous among which was the zone of diamonds 
once owned by Marie Antoinette. A branch 
house was opened in Paris in the year 1850, and 


farther up Broadway, established 
a reputation for the prompt filling 
of large orders. Their store became, indeed, a 
depot for military supplies. After the war the 
house continued to prosper,‘and at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1867 received the first award ever 
offered to a foreigner for artistic designs and 
delicacy of workmanship. A London branch 
was shortly established, and also a salesroom at 
Geneva. In 1870 the firm occupied its present 
New York quarters on Union Square. 

It may be said without exaggeration that the es: 
tablishment which bears the Tiffany name serves 
in a certain way as a great museum, differing 
from a museum in that it offers a continually 
changing panorama. <A great influence has been 
exerted on the American people by Mr. Tiffany's 
importations of the finest works of art, long be- 
fore his own firm became the great manufactur- 
ers that they are. When he first began busi- 
ness, before we had a museum in the country, all 
his jewelry and silverware were imported. At 
the time of his death, only a small percentage 
was of foreign manufacture. 

Mr. Tiffany’s motto in business was to serve 
his clients better than any one else, and to do it 
honestly. At the age of eighty-eight he said 
that he had never seen the time when he could 
not make money by doing both. He had a re- 
markable gift in the choice of men, making few 
mistakes in his many selections. He was a great 
believer in letting men carry out their ideas un- 
hampered, and often this confidence brought out 
valuable latent qualities in trusted employees. 
He was an employer of many men who had 
themselves failed in business. In his relations 
with all his associates and employees, several 
hundred of whom were with him for periods of 
from twenty-five to fifty-eight years, Mr. Tif- 
fany’s rare siinplicity of manner, combined with 
an undoubted honesty of purpose, endeared him 
to all with whom he had dealings. 
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j YHILE there is veneration of human prog- 
ress, respect for philanthropy, and the 
best sentiments that can stimulate men to actions 
from which the defective derive benefit, three 
names shonld be well known by all who watch 
the evolution of the ages, the struggling upward 
and onward toward higher education and better 
morals; and those three names are Valentin 
Haiiy, the Abbé de |’Epée, and Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe. Valentin Haiy, who, one September 
afternoon in 1771, seeing the antics of some 
blind men at the fair of St. Ovid, in Paris, was 
thus moved to pity for those unfortunates, then 
and there resolved that he would make the blind 
read, place in their hands volumes printed by 
themselves, teach them to execute harmonious 
music. And in that decision, which was formed 
at the age of twenty-six, he found his life’s work. 
The Abbé de l’Epée, with his deaf-mutes, had 
preceded Haiiy by about eleven years. To Charles 
Michel de l’Epée, born November 24, 1712, the 
deaf-mutes throughout the civilized world must 
forever be grateful for two things: he laid the 
foundations for the sign-language, and he was a 
pioneer in the systematic education of deaf-mutes. 
He consecrated himself to the poor deaf-mutes, 
and labored indefatigably for them; accepting 
neither money, nor honor, nor glory. There was 
room in his great heart for the deaf-mute of 
every nation. He founded a public school for 
them, and sent broadcast his invitations for pu- 
pils. When his own fortune failed to meet the 
demands his deaf-mutes made upon him, he called 
to his assistance his brother, who was architect 
to the king of France. He appealed to the sov- 
ereigns of all nations to enter upon this good 
work; he personally founded institutions in 
{taly, Germany, and Spain. He studied Spanish, 
[talian, German, and English that he might teach 
in those languages ; and he expressed his willing- 
uess to learn every language on earth where he 
could found an institution for the education of 
deaf-mutes. In 1780, the Empress Catherine LI. 
sent an ambassador to’ the Abbé de l’Epée with 
offerings of money. The priest said, ‘* Monsei- 
gneur, | never receive money ; but say to her maj- 
esty that if she find my work worthy of her esteem, 
l ask of her but this one recognition, that she 
send me a congenital deaf-mute to educate.”’ The 
Emperor Joseph II. offered him an abbey, with 
rich benefices. The answer was, ‘(I am now old. 
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MONUMENT TO THE ABBE DE L’EPEE AT THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES IN PARIS, 


If your majesty wishes to benefit the deaf-mute, 
it is not upon my venerable head, already nearly 
bent into the grave, that this honor’should be 
placed ; it should go to the work itself. It is a 
worthy action of a great prince to perpetuate the 
good of humanity.”’ Before death came to the 
good man,—December 23, 1789, at the ripe old 
age of seventy-seven,—he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the work he had founded and propagated 
firmly established in nearly all the countries of 
Europe. The National Assembly of France, be- 
tween September 10-14, 1791, passed a resolu- 
tion that the name of the Abbé de l’Epée should 
be placed among those of her citizens that have 
merited most of humanity and their country. 
That is the way France treats her great men. 
But Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who rescued deaf, 
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dumb, and blind Laura Bridgman from the realm 
of the hopeless, and thus pointed out the way to 
all future educators of the deaf-blind, was a 
greater man; yet the ‘¢nation” has shown no 
appreciation of the fact. Dr. Howe was regu- 
larly engaged as a director of the proposed school 
for the blind in Boston in 1831, and was granted 
a year’s preparation for the work in Europe. He 
returned to Boston in 1832, and opened the 
school with six pupils in his father’s house. 
The whole American system of the education of 
the blind is the outgrowth of Dr. Howe’s indi- 
vidual work and experiments in that field of 
action. Thus, what Valentin Haiiy is to the 
blind of the world, Dr. Howe is to the blind of 
America, with this difference : Haiiy was a great 
philanthropist ; Dr. Howe was all this, and more ; 
he was a man of affairs, a financier, and an active 
force in reforms and in all human progress. So 
he had the ability to introduce and establish his 
methods, which Haiiy lacked. He remained 
blindfolded for weeks at a time, at the same time 
going about his business as a teacher, hoping by 
this means to be the better able to enter into the 
mental processes of his pupils. His education of 
Laura Bridgman proceeded against the absolute 
statement of such competent authorities in Eng- 


land as Sir James 
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Thomas Dick Lauder, 

Dugald Stewart, Sir Hi 
Astley Cooper, War- Hil 
drop, and others, that 
James Mitchel, a deaf, 
dumb, and blind boy, 
could not be educated. 
When Dr. Howe 
found the way to edu- 
cate Laura Bridgman, 
he endowed a good 
work to perpetuity. 
He entailed upon eyv- 
ery deaf-blind child 
that should thence- 
forth come into the 
world the right to 
have an education. 
He aroused the im- 
mortal soul within 
each one of these un- 
fortunates from its 
lethargic slumbers ; made it know that it lived. 
And for these things he should be honored by 
his native land. Dr. Howe does not belong 
to the deaf-blind, dearly as they love and_ re- 
vere his memory. 
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MISS LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


(Miss Bridgman was the first deaf- 
blind person ever educated in 
the United States. She was edu- 
cated at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, Boston, Mass. This 
portrait is from a photograph 
taken when she was between 
fifty-five and sixty years of age.) 


He does not belong to the 
blind ; nor yet to the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. He belongs to the American nation. 








DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


And what France has done for the Abbé de 
l’Epée, that vast domain over which the Stars 
and Stripes float should do for Dr. Howe. In 
the city of Washington a noble statue should be 
erected to his memory. And it should be the 
privilege of every American who is proud to call 
himself one to contribute to the necessary funds. 

Laura Bridgman was the first deaf-blind per- 
son ever educated ; and Dr. Howe touched the 
vital germ of the whole matter of awakening to 
light and knowledge her imprisoned mentality 
when he set himself to watch her mind, and its 
workings and manifestations, in the few signs that 
the wants of her nature had taught her to make. 
He sought the vulnerable point of that brain that 
the child’s full frontal development showed that 
she possessed in plenty. He was a pathfinder ; 
the others have simply walked in the roadway he 
made, and that, too, without any material im- 
provements having been made in the methods. 
For several years before Laura came to Boston, 
Dr. Howe had determined to attempt the educa- 
tion of the first child that was deaf, dumb, and 
blind that should come to his notice. In 1837, 
he heard that there was such a child up in the 
mountains of. New Hampshire, and forthwith 
started to ascertain the facts in the case.  Play- 
ing around on the farm of her father he found 
Laura, who was then a pretty little girl of about 
six. ‘To the father, Dr. Howe's proposition to 
take the child and try to educate her seemed 
wild. But the mother, a woman of considerable 
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MR. F. D. MORRISON, 


(Superintendent of the Maryland (Superintendent of the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Jackson, 


School for the Blind, Baltimore, 
Md.) Miss.) 


natural ability, eagerly assented, and in a few 
days Laura was brought to the doctor’s home in 
Boston. Dr, Howe thus describes his first at- 
tempt to educate his protégée : 


I required her by signs, which she soon came to un- 
derstand, to devote several hours a day to learning to 
use her hands, and to acquire command of her muscles 
and limbs. But my principle aim and hope was to 
enable her to recognize the twenty-six signs which rep- 
resent the letters of the alphabet. She submitted to 
the process patiently, though without understanding 
its purpose. 

I will here give a rough sketch of the means which 
I contrived for her mental development. I first selected 
short monosyllables, so that the sign which she was to 
learn might be as simple as possible. I placed before 
her, on the table, a pen anda pin; and then, making 
her take notice of the fingers of one of my hands, I 
placed them.in the three positions used as signs of the 
manual alphabet of deaf-mutes for the letters p e n, 
and made her feel them, over and over again, many 
times, so that they might be associated together in her 
mind. I did the same with the pin, and repeated it 
scores of times. She at last perceived that the signs 
were complex, and that the middle sign of the one,— 
that is, the e,—differed from the middle sign of the oth- 
er,—that is, thei. This was the first step gained. This 
process was repeated over and over hundreds of times, 
until, finally, the association was established in her 
mind between the sign composed of the three letters 
and expressed by the position of my fingers and the 
article itself; so that when 1 held up the pen to her, 
she would herself make the complex sign; and when I 
made the complex sign on my fingers, she would tri- 
umphantly pick up the pen, and hold it up before me, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ This is what you want.” 

Then the same process was gone over with the pin, 
until the association in her mind was intimate and com- 
plete between the two articles and the complex position 
of the fingers. She had thus learned two arbitrary 
signs, or the names of two different things. She seemed 
conscious of having understood and done what I wanted, 
for she smiled ; while I exclaimed inwardly and trium- 
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tion and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, Boston, Mass.) 


tucky School for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky.) 





phantly, ‘‘Eureka ! Eureka!” I now felt that the first 
step had been taken successfully, and that this was the 
only really difficult one, because, by continuing the 
same process by which she had become enabled to dis- 
tinguish the two articles by two arbitrary signs, she 
could go on and learn to express in signs two thousand, 
and, finally, the forty-and-odd thousand signs or words 
in the English language. 

Lest the reader should be misled by that state- 
ment, and therefrom get an erroneous impression 
of the rapidity with which Laura Bridgman ac- 
quired a vocabulary, it might be well here to insert 
a statement made by Dr. Howe in another place. 
He said: ‘‘She is nine years of age, and yet her 
knowledge of language is not greater than a com- 
nion child of three. There has been no difficulty 
in communicating knowledge of facts, positive 
qualities of bodies, numbers, etc.; but the words 
expressive of them, which other children learn by 
hearing, as they learn to talk, must all be com- 
municated to Laura by a circuitous and tedious 
method.” 

Laura Bridgman remained in the institution 
continuously until she became a woman, and 
thereafter, with but short periods of absence, all 
her life. Dr. Howe’s great work was ended by 
death in January, 1876; but the movements he 
started have since that time been carried on by 
his son-in-law, Dr. Michael Anagnos, with equal 
fidelity and good results. 

3etween the deaf-blind and their teachers 
there often exists a most beautiful and pure love. 
Albert A. Nolen had such a love for his teacher, 
Miss Flora L. Noyes. Laura Bridgman, who 
had been with Dr. Howe at the time of his death 
nearly forty years, was his living memorial, and 
she loved him and all his family most fondly. 
Alas, when he awakened her soul, he forced upon 
her that which every soul must know—swuffering. 




























































MR. ALBERT A. NOLEN, AND HIS TEACHER, MISS FLORA L. 
NOYES. 
(The American School for the Deat, Hartford, Conn.) 


As he lay dead she passed her sensitive hands 
over the beloved face, let them stray up and 
down his coffin from one end to the other, feel- 
ing her loss in a way that none but herself could 
understand. Twenty-two years later she died 
in the institution in which all her soul-sentient 
life had been passed. 

Teachers of deaf-mutes are all agreed that the 
acquiring of anything like a working knowledge 
of language presents to their pupils a herculean 
task, and yet the deaf-mutes have the priceless 
sense of sight to aid them in their labors. To 
this there seems to be the sole exception of per- 
haps Leslie Oren and Helen Keller ; of whom 
Miss Sullivan says, ‘¢It was more than a week 
before she understood that all things were thus 
identified.”” The inference there is that in less 
than two weeks Helen reached a place in her 
education that it had taken Dr. Howe three 
months to bring Laura to. Fortunately, for 
herself, Miss Keller has an inheritance of excel- 
lent blood in her veins. Her mother was an 
Everett-Adams, being the granddaughter of the 
first, and the second cousin of Edward Everett ; 
while on her father’s side she is related to Sec- 
retary Pinckney, of Virginia. Mrs. Keller shows 
her good blood, and is a woman of marked abil- 
ity. Without any previous knowledge of the 
sign-language, solely from the necessities brought 
to be, by account of her beloved child, Mrs. 
Keller had formulated a system of signs by which 
she could communicate ideas to her daughter, 
and by this means she had stirred up Helen’s 
intelligence for several years before Miss Sulli- 
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van became her teacher. An idea may be gained 
of the extent to which Mrs. Keller was enabled 
to talk with Helen when it is stated that she 
made the child understand that a lady (Miss Sul- 
livan) was coming to her; that this lady would 
be a great deal to Helen in future ; that she, the 
mother, was going to the depot to meet this 
lady, and that Helen must wait for their return 
on the porch. All of which Miss Keller has her- 
self stated at various times and places. 

But Laura Bridgman and.many others of the 
deaf-blind knew nothing. For most of the teach- 
ers the way is long, requiring more than Job-like 
patience. Miss Dora Donald, the teacher of 
Linnie Haguewood, followed her pupil around 
from place to place for many and many a week, 
devotedly, eagerly, watching that dull, sluggish, 
wayward girl of fifteen, that she might find the 
tight-riveted keyhole of that mind confined in a 
still, dark dungeon of ignorance. She succeeded, 
and now, after about six years of real instruction, 
Linnie Haguewood is another human being. 

‘‘'Tom” Stringer was admitted to the kinder- 
garten department of the Perkins School for the 
Blind, at Jamaica Plains, on April 8,1891.  Al- 
though he was nearly five years old, he crept 
backward instead of walking ; he had to be taught 
to walk and use all the members of his body. 
Every day, when a piece of bread was given him, 
the word bread was spelled into his hand with 





MISS HELEN A. KELLER 


(At fifteen years of age. Now at Radcliffe College. Is by many 
considered the peer of all the deaf-blind intellectually; and is a 
marvel of sweetness and goodness.) 
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EDUCATING 


the manual alphabet ; but it 
was more than seven months 
before <*Tom’s” mind took 
a bite at the same time his 
teeth did, and he voluntarily 
spelled the two first letters, 
hv, as a piece of bread was 
put into his hand. Heisa 
bright enough boy now, and 
what he can do will be told 
later on. 

After a deaf-blind child 
has learned to express him- 
self in the sign-language, or 
by the manual alphabet, he 
must be taught to read and 
write. Valentin Haiiy’s first 
pupil was a blind beggar- boy 
named Francois Lesseur ; for 
the privilege of teaching the 
boy, Haiiy agreed to pay his 
parents a sum equal to the 
child’s average beggings. 
Francois learned to read by 
passing his fingers over mov- 
able type, “arranged in the 
form of words. One day, 
when he was dusting his mas- 
ter’s table, he chanced upon 
a notice that had been pressed 
so hard that the printed let- 
ters stood out on the paper, and he was enabled to 
distinguish many of them. He was delighted, 
and called his master, who began to test Lesseur’s 
ability in the line of this new discovery by trac- 
ing some letters on a card with the handle of a 
small penknife. Thus originated the idea of 
type cast in high relief for printing for the blind ; 
and Haiiy was the author of the first book, which 
appeared under the title of «‘ Essai sur |’Educa- 
tion des Aveugles.” The type he selected was 
much like that used in the legal manuscripts of 
his time. From that began the evolution of the 
type used for the blind. In the next style the 
letters took on more angles ; and, later on, in the 
same systems, only the merest outlines of the let- 
ters were retained. The pioneer of the point 
letters was Charles Barbier, whose scheme was 
improved upon and simplified by Louis Braille, 
himself blind. Braille’s system is now generally 
in use in Europe. In 1863, Mr. William B. Wait 
became principal of the New York Institution for 
the Blind. The result of Mr. Wait’s investiga- 
tions was the invention of what is known as New 
York point, which, with its musical notation, is 
probably as near perfect as any system well 
could be. 

The deaf-blind child is taught to associate a 


THE DEAF-BLIND. 


THOMAS STRINGER. 
ELIZABETH ROBIN. 









CORA A. CROCKER, 
MARION ROSTRON. 


EDITH M. THOMAS. 


(Being educated at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston, Mass.) 


point sign with each letter of the manual alplia-« 
bet, and with his stylus and a slate prepared for 
the purpose, or a writing machine for point, prick 
the points on a soft piece of paper that will take 
and hold the impression. After the child has 
learned to read and write, it may be said that, 
with industry, patience, and perseverance, it is 
within his power to open many a gate that leads 
into pleasant places. The deaf-blind study their 
lessons from raised print ; to facilitate recita- 
tions, a typewriter is generally used. Of recent 
years the educators of the deaf are at variance as 
to the advisability of using the sign language ; 
some schools using the ‘‘oral” system only, 
others combining the two. Feeling runs high in 
the breasts of the ‘‘simon-pure oralists,’’ who 
resort to every means of preventing their pupils 
using the signs. Probably no person in the world 
has a more exact knowledge of the deaf-blind, 
and what they have accomplished and are ca- 
pable of, than Mr. William Wade, of Oakmont, 
Pa. When asked his opinion on this subject, 
Mr. Wade said : 


Whether the deaf are harmed by the use of the signs, 
either in their education or knowledge of language, I 
do not know, nor do I care, as that isa matter for the 
professionals to deal with. But I do know most posi- 
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tively that there is no difference in the mental develop- 
ment, or correct use of language, between the deaf- 
blind pupils of the Perkins Institution, who do not 
know one sign, and those of the New York Institution, 
who know a great many signs, other than such differ- 
ences as arise from dif- 
ferent individualities. I 
give this statement as 
based upon careful com- 
parisons of the two sets 
of pupils, and of the many 
letters I have received 
from them. I am con- 
vinced that the use of 
signs and the manual al- 
phabet does not interfere 
with the knowledge of 
lip-reading and oralism. 
First, because no pure 
oralist was ever able to 
read my lips; while 
three, using the manual 
alphabet and signs, did 
read me. 





MR. MORRISON HEADY, THE 
DEAF-BLIND POET. 
One of the most 


deplorable incidents connected with the deaf- 
blind is their non-education in cases where 
the deprivations came either both together, 
after the sufferer had gained a good knowledge 
of reading,—and, of course, had a full language ; 
say, at such an age as ten years or over,—or 
when the victim has been deaf, and educated as 
such, and then becomes blind. In either case, 











EMMA KUBIECK AND HER TEACHER, MRS. JORDAN. 


(This child is forming the letter “b” and holding a ball, the name 
of which she is learning to spell. The instruction is given at the 
Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind.) 


when the unfortunate one has the knowledge of 


reading and language, to supply the loss caused 
by the destruction of sight and hearing is the 
simplest task. No school, no expert, no teacher, 
no grand paraphernalia is required. Any person 
can give the pupil,—say, a cat,—and then form 
the letters ¢ a ¢ in the pupil’s hand, or guide the 
reading fingers over the point letters that form 
the word cat, and the idea will be caught at once, 
The strong probabilities are that a child becom- 
ing blind or deaf at that age already knows the 
double-hand alphabet (nearly all school children 
do), and will consequently recognize instantly 
what is meant. After this, practice is all that is 
needed. And yet I am assured by Mr. Wade 
that there have been a dozen cases of this kind 
left to smother in darkness for want of the small 
spark required to il- 
luminate their prisons. 
In fact, the greatest 
benefit would result to 
the deaf-blind if every 
person in the country 
could be made to know 
that he or she can teach 
a deaf-blind pupil. 

Mr. Frank Hall, 
superintendent of the 
Illinois Institution for 
the Education of the 
Blind, has gathered a 
considerable amount 
of evidence on the sub- 
ject of «¢ The compari- 
son of the blind, the 
deaf-blind, and those possessed of all their sense 
faculties, in respect to the imaginative power,” 
and has proved to his own satisfaction that of the 
four classes named: ‘‘(1) That the deaf are the 
least imaginative of the four classes; (2) that 
next to these are those possessed of all their sense 
faculties ; (3) that the blind are more imaginative 
than normal people ; (4) that the deaf-blind excel 
all the others in this respect.”’ 

By comparison between two children in his 
own school, one of whom lost sight and hearing 
at ten months and the other at three and a half 
years, Mr. Hall is led to the belief that students 
of the phenomena resulting from the attempts to 
educate deaf-blind children have not realized to 
what extent the teachers of those have been de- 
pendent upon the stock of ‘‘mind stuff’? secured 
by their pupils while all their senses were active. 
An ordinary child of eighteen months responds 
to hundreds of symbols, and easily and quickly 
calls into consciousness the images of the things 
for which these symbols stand. At ten months 
of age, the process of imaging has scarcely begun. 





MISS MADELINE GERTRUDE 
WALLACE, 


(The only deaf-blind person ever 
received in a convent.) 
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REV. JOSEPH M. STADDLEMAN, MR. WILLIAM B. WAIT. 


(Editor of theonly Roman Catholic (Inventor of “New York 
monthly for the blind published Point” and superintendent 
in America.) of the New York Institution 

for the Blind.) 


The Catholic blind and deaf-blind of the 
United States have no better friend than the 
Rey. Father Joseph M. Staddleman, of St. Francis 
Xavier Church, New York, who is the director 
of the Catholic Free Publication Society, editor 
of the only Catholic 
monthly for the blind 
that is published in 
America. The reli- 
gious books issued by 
this society will be sent 
to any free circulating 
library without cost of 
any kind. The only 
guarantee asked is that 
they be not relegated 
to some obscure cor- 
ner, but shall be given 
a fair and impartial 
showing with the other 
books. Few people 
have any idea of the 
cost of publishing 
books for the blind ; 
and all this stupend- 





MASTER LESLIE F. OREN 


(At five years ofage. He has shown 
remarkable progress. Has a vo- 
cabulary of about 600 words, 
fifty of which he articulates. 


ous work of Father Reads and writes ‘“*New York 
Staddlem¢ ’s socie Point,” and reads “ Line,” and 
aS —_ ty is but eight years of age. Ohio 


is supported by vol- Institution for the Deaf.) 
iuntary contributions. 

That the deaf-blind can be a blessing to them- 
selves and others is illustrated by many cases. 
First, there is grand Morrison Heady, the deaf- 
blind poet and author; who not alone accepted 
his own hard fate with the stoicism of buoyant 
good humor, but who set himself about lighting 
ie pathway of the blind and the deaf-blind. By 
1e books written with his own hand he has 
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MR. FRANK H. HALL. MR. JOB WILLIAMS, 


(Superintendent of the Illinois (Principal of the American School 
School for the Education of for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn.) 
the Blind, Jacksonville.) 


preached the best sermon on Work and Perse- 
verance that was ever preached ; books that can 
scarcely be read by any intelligent, thoughtful 
person without something like a feeling of envy 
of the man who can paint word-pictures so fas- 
cinating. Shut in at the very threshold of life, 
Mr. Heady has attained a wonderful manual 
skill, brought to perfection several contrivances 
for the blind, and has kept in touch with litera 
ture, science, and the affairs of the world. 





MISS JANE PATTERSON, 


(Operating Braille writer.) 
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Miss Madeline Wallace, of New York, a 
a short time ago entered a convent of cloistered 
nuns of the order of St. Dominic. Miss Wal- 
lace’s sight began to go at eight ; was gone en- 
tirely at twelve, and her hearing followed a year 
later. For atime Madeline was a pupil of the 
New York Institution for the Blind. Before she 
entered the school, where she was the only deaf- 
blind pupil, she learned a glove alphabet that 
had been prepared by Mr. Wait, and which was 
taught to a few of the girls at the school, so that 
Madeline might at once have the means of com- 
munication with the other pupils, and thus gain 
a sense of companionship. There she readily 
learned to read and write New York point, 
gained much useful knowledge, and became in- 
terested in books and the busy world about her. 

ter health was so delicate that her school work 

was much interrupted, but her progress during 
the three years of her connection with the school 
was remarkable. She was fervently religious, a 
devout Catholic, anxious to do all the good she 
could. She advertised in a magazine published 
for the blind that she wanted to correspond with 
the Catholic blind. She received letters from 
all over the country; and from that hour she 
worked indefatigably for these people. 

While it cannot be truthfully said that the 
deaf-blind throughout the country have suffered 
by invidious comparison with Helen Keller, it is 
a fact that so brightly have that young woman’s 
accomplishments of an educational character 
shone by the light of publicity, so has the gaze 
of the people been fixed upon her, that the others 
have stood in the shadow of her fame ; yet many 
of them have, in their modest way, accomplished 
things worthy of consideration. What do you 
think of a young woman, of about twenty-eight, 
whose ‘‘education”’ became extremely fragmen- 
tary at eight, and ceased entirely at eleven, read- 
ing the ‘‘ Inferno” of Dante, the works of Plato, 
being familiar with Pope, Sir Walter Scott, Cice- 
ro, an admirer of Cromwell, having the pages of 
the Bible almost stamped upon her memory, and 
who yet modestly disavows all claims to being 
educated ?—who keeps house, holding the purse, 
does all the shopping, is energetic, industrious, 
and always cheerful. That is the English deaf- 
blind girl, Jane Patterson. Katie McGirr is now 
about twenty-one. She lost sight and hearing 
through exposure in the great blizzard of 1888, 
when she was eight years of age. Her general 
health was so wrecked by the shock that she has 
not had to exceed five years of schooling ; yet 
she reads all the seven different systems of raised 
print for the blind, which is one more than any 
other person reads,—Jane Patterson reading six. 
Orris Benson is a bright young man, and makes 





as beautiful models of fine carpentering work as 
any person with eyes can. Thomas Stringer, 0: 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston. 
Mass., is a mechanical genius; so is Linnie 
Haguewood, of Iowa, now in the South Dakota 
School for the Blind. When ‘ Tom” was in 
the kindergarten, he became absorbed in the con- 
struction of elevators ; and so mastered the theory 
that while on his vacation, which he spends on a 
farm, he constructed an ingenious mixture of 
ropes and pulleys, which he dignified by the name 
of an elevator. With this machine ‘¢ Tom ” could 
hoist himself to the loft, and lower himself at 
will. He put a complete equipment of bells 
throughout the house; made a ‘‘merry- go- 
round”; put weights to the barn windows, which: 
he adjusted by means of a cord leading over a 
pulley and passing through a gas pipe. 

Linnie Haguewood discovered the use of a 
Braille writing machine, after but a few moments 
of investigation, and proceeded to write upon it. 
The most marvelous thing about this young 
woman is the extreme delicacy of her sense o! 
touch. Linnie loves music, and enjoys “ feeling ” 
it as well as any virtuoso does hearing it. She 
has a large music box ; and by putting her hand 
on the box and setting it playing she can dis- 
tinguish every tune it plays, and that she is 
stone-deaf was proved by Hutchinson's akoulalion. 
She did not hear the music played through it 
when the receivers were placed at her ears, but 
she did when they were put in her hands. So 
bright is the mind of this young woman, whose 
education did not begin until she was fifteen, 
that she was adopted by a special act of the 
Iowa Legislature, and will henceforth receive 
every educational advantage. 

Elizabeth Robin and Edith Thomas, pupils of 
the Perkins Institution, have reached a point in 
their studies that would be an honor to a seeing 
and hearing person. Leslie F. Oren, a child of 
eight, who is of such an active temperament tliat 
his teachers at the Ohio Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Columbus, christened him « Per- 
petual Motion,” was admitted to the institution 
three years ago. He has a vocabulary of about 
six hundred words, spells and receives communi- 
cations with the manual alphabet, reads ani 
writes New York point and Braille, reads line, 
is a good lip-reader of short sentences, articulates 
about forty words, adds freely combinations of 
figures from one to ten. This list could be con- 
siderably extended if space would permit, but 
sufficient has been said to show two things: 
First, the great good that is being done by the 
educators of “defectives ;”’ and, second, that we 
should not deem life vain for these people, nor 
despise what it is in their power to do. 
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THE NEW LYING-IN HOSPITAL IN NEW YORK. 


BY ROBERT L. DICKINSON, M.D. 
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THE NEW LYING-IN HOSPITAL OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


yy two hundred years ago, surgery was 
in the hands of the barbers—and_bar- 
barous,—when, a hundred years ago, childbirth 
was in the hands of midwives, untrained and un- 
clean, ‘‘man-midwife” was a term of reproach. 
Yet emergencies as sudden and overwhelming as 
any in surgery are not infrequent in obstetrics ; 
rigid precautions against infection are as neces- 
sary in confinement as in the gravest of opera- 
tions ; and it is not es sy to name a service to the 
state that any citizen may render which is better 
than this,—to safeguard its mothers in the peril- 
ous crises of their lives, and to preserve its little 
children. Most of the perils are preventable. 
What Lister, the pioneer in antiseptic methods, 
did for general surgery, Semmelweiss did for 
obstetrics. Before the day of asepsis, one of the 
foremost operators of England eravely counseled 
that all hospitals should be built of wood, in order 
that they might be frequently burned to the 
ground to clear their wards of blood-poisoning 
and gangrene. In an Edinburgh hospital, in days 
not very far past, there were as many as forty con- 





secutive deliveries after which the mothers died 
infected. Now maternities vie with each other to 
show series of 1,500, or even 3,000, consecutive 
labors without a septic death, or two deaths to 
the thousand from all causes. Both death-rate 
and illness-rate have fallen wonderfully. 

And who have been our teachers? The spe- 
cialists in obstetrics, equipped with their own 
wards, or their own hospitals, applying modern 
methods, training obstetricians to succeed them. 
Indeed, it has come to this: the well-to-do woman 
is less safe in childbirth in her mansion than the 
poorest of her sisters in a maternity. The every- 
day doctor shows in his practice no such periods 
of immunity as the average hospital can from 
childbed fever, which is blood-poisoning, which 
is dirty finger-nails and dirty instruments, un- 
scrubbed, unboiled. And if this be true of a 
trained man, what shall be said of.the untrained 
woman whose only qualification or certificate of 
fitness is that she has borne children herself ? Of 
the 50,000 babies arriving last year in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, over half were delivered by 
midwives, and these midwives were not trained, 
examined, licensed, and reéxamined at stated in- 
tervals, as in Germany. Even among our better 
classes, who employ physicians, this special work 
is so cheapened that studious care is discouraged. 
In view of these facts it is evident that a great 
school of practice, as well as a great house of 
refuge from the poorer midwives, is a need of 
that metropolis to which the destitute and the for- 
eigner swarm in vast numbers. 

Mr..J. Pierpont Morgan has just completed 
and given to the Society of the Lying-In Hos- 
pital of New York City, at a cost of $1,350, - 
000, a wonderful white house expressly built for 
its use. It stands on Second Avenue, occupy- 
ing the end of the block between Seventeenth 
and Highteenth streets, overlooking Stuyvesant 
Square. Its three frontages are, respectively, 
184, 166, and 83 feet. Its height i is'150 feet. 
Four electric elevators run to the roof, to one 
of the most attractive features, the solarium. 
This spacious room, enclosed in glass, is supplied 
with plants and easy-chairs, and gives sun baths 
to many convalescents brought up here on their 
beds ; for those who can walk an open-air out- 
side promenade is provided for fair weather. 
On the roof, too, are the photographers’ quar- 
ters, and chambers containing air-filters and ex- 













































THE RECEIVING ROOM FOR PATIENTS. 


(The bath-tub is on rollers. All edges are rounded, all sur- 
faces shining. Even the window is flush with the wall. 
Under the group of electric bulbs is an inverted cone, re- 
flecting all light to the ceiling, to be diffused in a soft ra- 
diance; no naked light is seen. Here a patient undresses 
and is bathed and shampooed; then puts on hospital cloth- 
ing before entering the wards.) 

haust fans, ten in number, each six feet in 

diameter. From these run three miles of gal- 

vanized iron ducts for ven- 
tilation and heating. These 
figures hint at the stress laid 
on purity of air, evenness of 
temperature, and frequent 
change, driven, as it is, 
through every part of the 
great building by means of 

600 - horse - power boilers in 

the cellar. 

On the top floor is an 
operating theater, with its 
rooms for sterilizing and 
etherizing and its labora- 
tories. Here is also the 
kitchen. 

Next below are three 
stories all designed alike, 
each complete in itself, to 
which all the rest of’ the 


building is accessory. Here, 
overlooking all adjoining 


roofs, 200 patients live. The 
wards are of the great height 
of 174 feet, and 30 feet in 
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width, with two rows of beds. They are planned 
for 9 beds in the waiting-room, 9, 11, 19, and 
20 beds, respectively in the convalescent wards, 
8 in the babies’ ward, with an isolating room 
for each ward. They have common dining 
rooms, nurses’ rooms, and nursery, and a large 
sitting room for convalescents, where a bed 
can be rolled in to meet the visitor not allowed 
in the ward. Near the delivery room, with its 
three glass-topped tables covered with soft pads, 
its sterilizers and stands, is a students’ waiting 
Mezzanine floors provide offices for the 
physician -in-waiting, for the nurses’ workroom, 
and for storage of linen and supplies. This 
arrangement is ingenious, since the unusual 
height of ceiling necessary in the large wards to 
yield sufficient cubic air space furnishes headroom 
for an additional story over all the small rooms 
on the same floor. 

We descend to the third floor. Here, at one 
end, only accessible through an open-air corridor, 
are the sixteen rooms that make up the inde- 
pendent and isolated quarters of the septic (or 
infected) department, with nurses’ rooms, laun- 
dry, and kitchen of its own. On other parts of 
this floor are the sleeping apartments of the 
male,—and, further on, of the female,—gradu- 
ates in medicine, who are under instruction, — 
provision for fifteen’in all. Here, too, are the 
servants’ quarters. The second floor is given up 
mainly tonurses. On the first floor are the execu- 
tive offices, a lecture room and a library for staff 
and students, and a room for storing the hospital 








THE SOLARIUM ON THE ROOF. 


(It is full of sunlight and plants, is warmed by radiators all about, has a promenade 
outside, and has room for a number of beds. The chairs are comfortable, and 
built so as to be easily cleaned.) 
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To avoid shaking down of 
dust, the window shades run 
on the outside of the win- 
dows. The finish of floor 
and walls has a glazed look, 
and all the furniture, too, 
for it is iron, enameled white, 
and glass. The flooring ma- 
terial-—nightmare of all 
hospital superintendents and 
builders—is lignolith, a com- 
pound of sawdust and ce- 
ment, made in any tint. 
Neither noisy nor cold, like 
hard cement or tiling, it is 
laid in one unbroken surface. 
Its one defect is a tendency 
to crack. 

Thus the hose and scrub- 
bing-brush have sway and 
free access on every least or 
largest surface of this gleam- 
ing, polished hostelry. And 
pana tiialennlininmi reson the whole is of a spotlessness 


(It embodies new features, in opening from the side and being lighted from the top- 
Its great weight lessens jars and swaying.) 





as no fuller can white it. 
The lighting of these wards 
records. In the basement there are more offices, at night is unusual. Our common practice is not 
the waiting and examining rooms for patients, to contrive a diffused illumination, but to con- 
clothes rooms, a chapel, a mortuary, and a stable 
for the electric ambulance. In another part 
forty students may live in fifteen bedrooms, with 
sitting rooms: and a writing room attached. In 
the cellar are engines and dynamos, a storage 
battery that will run the building two days in 
case of accident, and a refrigerating plant that 
pumps cold to refrigerators all over the building, 
to kitchens and wards alike. 

The interior presents many notable features 
and interesting details. Some are original and 
peculiar. For, in this house, the immaculate, to 
to catch dirt, or to hold it, is the deadliest of 
the sins of construction. One must abolish all 
corners, the uncleanable ; all cracks, all seams, 
all hiding-places however minute, whether they 
be grain of wood, of stone, of plastered wall, or 
; joint of tiling. Every surface must shine. 
Kvery wall meets the ceiling in a simple cove 
Without mouldings, and it meets the floor in the 
same way. The upper angles or corners of 
doors and windows are rounded. Doors and in- 
terior windows, and clocks and sterilizers, are 
set into the walls, flush with the surface. Radi- 
ators, which are notorious dust-collectors, are 
boxed in. Paneling is abhorred. ‘he doors are 
flat woodenslabs, enamel painted. Yet it must 
not be supposed that their proportions are un- 
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; ; aavinc, ig  SIDE-WALL OF WARD, SHOWING RADIATORS ENCLOSED, 
comely, only the absence of trim or framing is THEREBY PREVENTING THE ACCUMULATION OF INACCES- 
an architectural loss. SIBLE DUST AND GERMS. 
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should every wall be blue- 
white, bald, chilling and re- 
pellent, as they are here, 
when an ivory tint, a studied 
symmetry of relief, perhaps 
a simple scheme of decora- 
tion, would rest the eyes of 
the bedridden, hungry for 
color and interest? Is the 
mental effect nothing, or 
much? The fine tints of the 
Presbyterian Hospital’s oper- 
ating room, or that of the 
Massachusetts General, or the 
light and color of the Pol- 
hemus Memorial Clinic, are 
but a few of many contrast- 
ing examples. 

The work of this society 
is twofold, — out-patient or 
home care, and indoor or 
hospital care. Doctors, with 
students or nurses to assist 
them, go out free of charge 





LARGE STERILIZER USED TO DISINFECT BEDS, BEDDING, AND CLOTHING. to attend destitute patients 
(A smaller sterilizer, with circular opening, is seen on the left.) in their crowded rooms. 


centrate, to exhibit, light. 


Those who cannot be prop- 


Here the groups of erly attended thus are brought into the hos- 


incandescent bulbs hanging from the ceiling are pital. The out-patient visits last year numbered 


shielded by an inverted cone 
which casts back all light to 
the ceiling and to the higher 
walls, whence it is reflected, 
sufficiently bright and grate- 
fully softened. Moreover, a 
switch in the wall controls a 
‘¢dimmer,” which can cut 
down the hight during sleep 
hours to any degree. 

One hesitates to offer any 
criticism of this stately foun- 
dation with its exalted pur- 
pose. Yet again and again 
we must protest that charity, 
which is love, must not lack 
cordiality, warmth, sympa- 
thy. Science must not be so 
clothed as to seem heartlessly 
impersonal, indifferent to 
human suffering. The greet- 
ing at the inn is_ proverb- 
ially cordial. The reception 
at any hospital is notoriously 
inhospitable. If the welland 
well-dressed are thus affectea, 
how must this greeting work 
upon the timid, the suspici- 
ous, the shabby? Why 














THE STERILIZING ROOM. 


(In the center is the tank for washing hands orinstruments. At the right are two 
sterilizers, with the gauges and safety valves that watch over them, for dressings. 
At the left the boiler for instruments; against the side-walls are the water steriliz- 
ers. The little cage by the door works the automatic device for keeping the room 
at an even temperature. The door, flush with the wall and with the least possibl: 
trim, is worthy of note. It is without panels and rounded at its upper corners.) 
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ENAMELED IRON BED, WITH BABY’S IRON CRIB-BASKET 
ATTACHED. 

(The movable electric-light standard; the wall-light: the 
easily cleaned spring; three-part, covered mattress, and 
the standard for the douche-bag are shown. The absence 
of angles, joints, or cracks about the bed, windows, boxed- 
in radiators, and junction of side walls and floors, that 
might harbor dirt or be difficult to clean, is noteworthy. 
All surfaces are smooth and glistening, therefore easily 
washed.) 

47,000, with the remarkable average of 18 to 
each of the 2,733 patients. This is evidence of 
thoroughness in the care of the great East Side, 
and exhibits an enormous amount of free service, 
when one considers that 5 per cent. of the babies 
of the borough are ushered in under the wing of 
this great charity. 

Hereafter, in addition to the attendance on 
women in their homes, there can be housed in 
the newly completed building nearly 200 patients. 
These will be waited on by 175 people, the num- 
ber of nurses being 75, under the supervision of 
specialists and noted consultants, with a staff of 





CORNER OF THE NURSERY, SHOWING WHERE THE BABIES 
AKE BATHED. 
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resident physicians, assisted by 15 graduates in 
medicine and 40 students. Private subscription 
must provide $200,000 a year to administer this 
work with the building full. No patient pays. 
There are no private rooms for rent. The stu- 
dents are charged $20 for a two-weeks’ training, 
and $5 for their meals, and a very carefully super- 
vised course and routine is followed out. The 
excellent methods of this great work, outdoor 
and in, were perfected by Drs. J. C. Edgar, now 














A WINDOW IN THE OPERATING ROOM. 


(To avoid dust showers when shades roll up and down, 
they are hung outside the window-frames. The sashes slide 
to the pivot, then tilt for better cleaning. The window cor- 
ners are rounded out.) 


professor of obstetrics at Cornell; Austin Flint, 
Jr., Professor at the University-Bellevue College; 
James W. Markoe, of masterly executive ability ; 
S. W. Lambert, and H. MeM. Painter. The archi- 
tect of the building was R. H. Robertson. 

Helpless and suffering, ignorant and poor, the 
mother-to-be places herself under this protection. 
The best that skill and science and sympathy, 
with money, can provide, are hers. In a spotless 
bed she watches the tiny new arrival laid in his 
iron wicker crib that hangs at her bed-foot, and 
is watched over by a system and a perfectness of 
skill in every detail, which minimizes suffering 
and danger, and teaches invaluable lessons in 
cleanliness, in order, and in the care of herself 
and her child. 

















































FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER. 


LATE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY 


{ BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE: 


country academy, was of 
the scantiest. In 1872-75 
he attended King Wil- 
liam’s University at Ber- 
lin, but he was in a true 
sense a self-educated man. 
From his sixteenth to his 
twenty-first year he taught 
with marked success in va- 
rious places in his native 
State. In 1858, he took the 
principalship of the public 
school at Carrollton, III. 
When the Civil War broke 
out he returned to New 
Hampshire and joined the 
Fourth New Hampshire 
Volunteers, not having 
been able to enlist in Illi- 
nois. Entering the army 
as first lieutenant, he left 
it at the close of the war 
as colonel. Many avenues 
of success, political and 
financial, were open to him 
at the close of his military 
service ; but he remained 
faithful to teaching, his 
chosen profession. ‘I do 
not remember the day,” he 
afterward said, ‘‘when I 
did not believe that I 
should be a teacher.” He 
first attracted wide atten- 
tion by his reform work as 
superintendent at Quincy, 
Mass., from 1878 to 1880. 
In 1880 he was made one of 


the supervisors of schools of Boston. From 1883 to 1899 posed to the great axioms of democracy. 
he was principal of the Cook County (afterward the Chi- ' 
cago) Normal School. This position he resigned to as- 
sume the presidency of the Chicago Institute, the peda- 
gogic school founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. When, 
a year ago, the institute became a part of the University 
of Chicago as the School of Education, Colonel Parker 


Francis Wayland Parker, 
who died on March 2, was born in the village of Pisca- 
taquog, N. H. (now incorporated with the city of Man- 
chester), on October 9, 1837. 
strong New England stock, and in every strain of it 
there were ministers and teachers. His early educa- 
tion, which he received in the village school and ata 


OF CHICAGO. 


BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN 


(Dean of the School of Education.) 


of Boston.] 
His ancestry was of the 
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was twice married,—in 1864 to Miss Phene E. Hall, of 
Bennington, N. H.; and in 1882 to Mrs. M. Frank Stuart, 


OLONEL PARKER’S entire philosophy and 
practice of education rested solely upon the 
theory that democracy furnishes the highest and 


best type of government 
for an enlightened and 
self-respecting people. 
From this pregnant 
germ grew everything 
that he thought and did 
in the class room. His 
conception at once con- 
nected his ideals as a 
citizen with his motives 
as a teacher, and it 
linked the destiny of 
the country with the 
fate of the schools. 

He never failed to in- 
veigh against the self- 
ishness of aristocracy. 
‘¢Its design,” he said, 
‘‘is the complete sub- 
jugation of the masses 
to the domination of the 
few; its methods, to 
prevent human _ souls 
from seeking and find- 
ing the truth.” He be- 
lieved that its methods 
of mystery, of force, of 
keeping the people in 
ignorance, of isolation 
of the people into class- 
es, of caste formation, 
of class education, are 
all diametrically op- 
Hold- 


ing that the motive controls the method, it 
was manifestly impossible for Colonel Parker, 
directly, to import and incorporate with his own 
the methods of any foreign educational system 
An aristocracy seeks the perpetuation of an ex- 


remained at the head of it as director. Colonel Parker isting state through an appeal to history and 
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tradition . he labored rather for a continuous 
evolution by turning the whole people back upon 
the original springs of nature for a constant 
clarification of insight and renewal of strength. 

From the principle that society can rule itself, 
it was but a short step to the proposition that the 
child must be made free and kept so, if his life 
is to contribute to the growth of democratic 
ideals. The application of this doctrine in the 
every-day life of the pupils was the source of some 
of the most serious misunderstandings that ever 
arose in connection with his school. . It was only 
natural that the sudden emancipation of the 
children from the arbitrary rule of average 
schools, and from that of many homes them- 
selves, should lead to some boisterousness, and 
even license. The unaccustomed privileges of 
freedom often gave to the school a semblance of 
disorder. This was shocking, indeed, to the 
nerves of the stickler for ‘discipline,’ who 
could not penetrate through the inessentials, 
which appeared conspicuously on the surface, to 
the real, growing, and harmonious life below. 
But in the face of ridicule, sarcasm, and un- 
measured denunciation, Colonel Parker never 
winced, and his faith never faltered in the ability 
of the child, under natural and normal condi- 
tions, to govern himself. He did not counte- 
nance and encourage license as the shallow 
observer was apt to suppose; he believed, how- 
ever, that complete and untrammeled freedom in 
the end would lead to the best possible govern. 
ment. As opportunities occurred in the admin- 
istration of the school, he tried to show how 
inevitably great burdens of responsibility must 
rest upon the shoulders of the truly free. No 
one who witnessed it can ever forget the scene 
as he used to rise at the close of the ‘‘Morning 
Exercise,” just before dismissing the pupils for 
the day’s work, and say, “‘ What ds the great word 2?” 
Instantly the answer would come back from the 
whole school, in a happy shout, ‘‘Responsibility.” 
Bending forward in a listening attitude, he would 
say, ‘I scarcely heard it; say it again.” Twice, 
and thrice, would the word be repeated, with 
deafening vehemence. Then he would add, 
“Yes, that is it; this little boy right here before 
me, this little girl, each one is responsible for 
the whole school to-day,” and with an answer- 
ing sinile they appeared to assume the trust. 
The war waged upon Colonel Parker was not 
upon trifling details; it was upon the fundamen- 
tals in human life. Through their instincts, the 
politicians at least dimly foresaw the result 
upon their own ambition if childhood were to 
be allowed this sweet taste of freedom; hence 
they and all other manipulators of men fought 
him as for their lives. 
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The freedom of the child means an emancipated 
teacher. Colonel Parker iterated again and again 
that nothing should be allowed to stand be- 
tween an individual and success but himself. 
This brought him into immediate conflict with 
superintendents, boards of education, political 
machine men, and with the whole fraternity of 
axe-grinding time-servers that infest the earth. 
With eagle vision and lion-hearted courage he 
penetrated their best-laid plans, and met them at 
every turn in relentless opposition. Enraged at 
defeat, they called him a despot, and sneered at 
his ideas of democracy. To the teachers who 
stood behind the walls which he with sleepless 
vigilance patrolled, he presented a totally differ- 
ent aspect. Toward those who were trying to 
use the individual freedom which he strove to 
assure, no one could be more forbearing or 
patient. For Colonel Parker the world of think- 
ers divided itself into just two classes : those who 
could see a principle and those who could not. 
With the former he was willing to work side by 
side, and endlessly, all as privates in the ranks ; 
with the latter, in thought, he had but little in 
common. His constant exhortation was to work 
from principle and have the courage to be crude. 
There was no work so raw or imperfect in which, 
if the teacher could demonstrate its alignment 
with law, he would not take the profoundest in- 
terest. There was no teacher who brought to 
his labors the spirit of a discoverer who could 
not rely implicitly upon his unyielding protection 
and support. 

This attitude toward the members of his fac- 
ulty again gave rise to apparent confusion and 
to strange misunderstandings. The ordinary 
signs by which people long have been taught to 
recognize the so-called system or plan of the 
school routine were almost entirely wanting. It 
seemed difficult for the lay mind to understand 
how there might be unity of purpose underlying 
such great dissimilarity of method. In the 
majority of schools, it has been the custom for 
some one, usually the superintendent or princi- 
pal, to set and control the pace of the teacher by 
imposing a modus operandi, which all are ex- 
pected to follow. Hence the prevailing idea of 
system ; hence the ease with which most schools 
can produce and print a “course of study,” 
while Colonel Parker could neither exhibit the 
one nor formulate the other. In his school 
methods varied, not only with the different 
teachers, but with each teacher they changed 
from day to day. 

The children were taught that they could and 
did promote themselves. There was no system 
of arbitrary marks and absolutely no records kept 
that attempted to give the pupil’s standing in 
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numerical terms. The records that were esteemed 
as having value were in the form of the pupil’s 
work itself. Great care was taken of the writings, 
drawings, models, and other products of hand- 
work that were prepared in connection with the 
different subjects. These were preserved in the 
school, and finally sent to the parents as the best 
evidence of the pupils’ advancement and skill. 
With the feelings of reciprocal usefulness that 
were cultivated by the teachers and pupils, and 
which grew out of the freedom that all enjoyed, 
it was inevitable that the school should become 
a highly developed social organization. More 
than a decade ago Colonel Parker wrote: ‘‘The 
social factor in the school is the greatest factor of 
all; it stands higher than subjects of learning, 
than methods of teaching, than the teacher him- 
self. hat which children learn from each other 
in play or work, though the work be drudgery, 
is the highest that is ever learned. .. . This 
mingling, fusing, and blending give personal 
power, and make the public school a tremendous 
force for the upbuilding of democracy.” The 
surface test which he always applied in deter- 
mining the social condition of the school at any 
time was that of genuine happiness, which the life 
of the place expressed. He felt that without 
happiness the best work was impossible, and, 
conversely, that actual work under normal con- 
ditions always resulted in happiness. He often 
told the school that, when he could raise the 
money, he proposed to endow in his faculty a 
chair of fun; but the teachers and pupils seemed 
to feel that, while his buoyant spirit was with 
them, there was for this no urgent necessity. 
‘The socialization of the school” is a hack- 
neyed phrase that threatens to become cant be- 
fore its real meaning is understood. Colonel 
Parker held that it could be wrought out only 
through a free interaction among the pupils and 
teachers, whose experiences, based upon natural 
activity, were being developed through educa- 
tive work under normal conditions. The high- 
est type of social life consists of more than a 
mere aggregation of individuals endowed with 
social instincts. Hence it was that he gave 
such tremendous support to all the means that 
could be devised for keeping his whole school 
in continual and intimate contact with nature. 
The city, especially the slums, was not the ideal 
place, in his judgment, for the growth of the 
best social type of the individual or of the group. 
He preferred, rather, the country, not only be- 
cause he regarded pure air and sunshine, and all 
of nature’s influences, essential in laying the 
physical foundation upon which the teacher 
should build, but also because he believed that 
the child, from its earliest years, should be sub- 





jected to those original and potent spiritual in- 
fluences which seem to emanate, without the 
intervention of the teacher, from Nature herself. 
In support of this belief he continually cited the 
experience of his own childhood, and the dream 
of his later years was that his school might have 
the freedom of a farm. It was in spite of dis- 
couragements and opposition, which few can un- 
derstand, that he, therefore, gave the school excur- 
sion practically the precedence over every other 
exercise on the programme. To the same end, 
Colonel Parker was earnest in his efforts to bring 
the work of the class room into keeping with the 
actual interests of the home. The value of the 
instruction was to be determined by its effect 
upon the children in their. daily round of duties 
outside of school. If it made them more polite, 
more anxious to take cheerfully their share of 
the family tasks, and generally more sensitive to 
all the demands that community life places upon 
the individual, then the school might be consid- 
ered as accomplishing its true purpose. There 
was constant effort to keep the pupils in vital 
touch with all the industrial and commercial 
enterprises to be found in the surrounding com- 
munity, and everything possible was done to 
make them realize that they were actual partici- 
pants in these activities. 

In order to cement still more closely the union 
of the home and school, for eighteen years or 
more Colonel Parker organized and conducted 
parents’ meetings. In these gatherings, through 
the work of the children, by expositions on the 
part of the teachers, and by round-table methods, 
he sought to acquaint the community with his 
aims in education and with what was being done 
for the pupils. It was through the knowledge of 
his principles and work, largely thus diffused, 
that he slowly fortified himself in that public 
sentiment which more than once rose in its might 
and saved him and his school from the designs of 
the charlatan and the spoilsman. 

It was one of the theories of the school that 
the devotion of the strong should be placed at 
the service of the weak. This service was de- 
sired not more for the sake of the weak than it 
was for the strong themselves. As a result, 
many a defective or incorrigible, so-called, found 
a refuge within its walls. There was constant 
experimentation to find out what might be done 
for such children. The boundary line between 
those that were normal and those defective was 
being continually resurveyed ; and it was these 
unfortunates, often, that called for the highest 
exhibition of the genuine social feeling. 

The great emphasis which was placed in the 
school upon the necessity of having one’s knowl- 
edge expressed through service, and the large 
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attention devoted to the development of the means 
whereby it could become immediateiy available, 
gave rise to rather a widespread notion that 
Colonel Parker placed a low estimate upon knowl- 
edge. This, coupled with his open contempt for 
the antiquated methods that prevailed, as he sus- 
pected, even in universities, led many to believe 
that he despised higher education. Nothing 
could have been farther from the truth. “ Knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge” represented to 
him a selfish hoard. Art for art’s sake typified 
meaningless expression. The plan, however, 
upon which his school was built made incessant 
demand for a course of study rich in subject mat- 
ter. Everything that existed in nature he sought 
to place at the disposal of the pupils. No query 
from the students was ever passed by unnoticed. 
Thousands of carefully selected volumes formed 
a working library that was at the constant service 
of all the pupils in the grades and the students 
in the pedagogic school. Chiefly through the 
efforts of Mrs. Parker, in the beginning, large 
numbers of pictures, covering a world-wide range 
of subjects, were mounted and classified and used 
in the greatest profusion in the class rooms. Ex- 
haustive lists of references to both books and 
pictures, which put the learner in touch with 
practically every phase of his subject of study, 
were being continually prepared by the librarian. 
The school museum was filled with hundreds of 
specimens arranged in series and groups illustra- 
tive of facts in nature, and, also, with the prod- 
ucts of art and industry gathered from all cor- 
ners of the globe. Through these, and in scores 
of other ways, as means of acquisition, Colonel 
Parker gave indisputable evidence that he placed 
the highest estimate upon knowledge and culture. 
The effect upon his students was marked, the 
uniform testimony of those with whom they came 
in contact being that they were filled with an 
earnest and intelligent desire to know. 

With such enlarged opportunity for acquiring 
knowledge and the high motive for its use, a wide 
range of expression became a necessity. Among 
the first to introduce manual training in the 
grades, he followed this with all the ‘‘ fads” as 
rapidly as he could secure instructors to give him 
the proper assistance. The work was begun with 
teachers unskilled in their art, but they gradually 
became trained through their work with the chil- 
dren. In the face of the bitterest opposition he 
toiled with boundless patience until drawing, 
painting, clay modeling and making, all became 
established as integral parts of the curriculum, 
and he lived to see the day when the cry of 
“fads”” was no longer heard in intelligent com- 
munities. 

No less strong was the opposition which he 
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encountered to his methods of teaching reading, 
writing, and number. It was his theory that 
these subjects could and should be taught under 
the impulse of intrinsic thought. He believed 
that, as modes of study and expression, they 
should be taught when the study of the central, 
or nutrient, subjects of nature and man demands 
their use, and his methods were based upon that 
belief. Consequently he rejected the idea that 
a set vocabulary must be acquired before a child 
should be allowed to read as a means of study. 
He also repudiated the notion that there must be 
the usual copybook training in the drawing of 
letters before the pupil be allowed to write. To 
carry out his method a printing press, estab- 
lished in the school and placed in charge of a 
practical printer, turned off, every year, hun- 
dreds of pages of reading matter for the chil- 
dren, which they themselves had derived from 
the different subjects studied. In regard to 
reading and writing, the practice of several 
years has amply demonstrated the truth of his 
theory ; as to number, his prophecy is only be- 
ginning to be fulfilled. 

111 operating a school according to the plan de- 
veloped under Colonel Parker, it is easy to under- 
stand why each member of the teaching force is 
compelled to be a close and persistent student. 
Under his conception—the child the demand, 
God the supply, the teacher the means—there is 
scarcely any limit that can be set to what a 
thoughtful teacher may do. With the inspiring 
stimulus of new visions revealed by a constantly 
receding horizon, it is small wonder if overwork 
and overstrain were sometimes found in the 
faculty as the result of a supreme effort to take 
just one more step in the field of discovery. 

The ever-to-be-remembered weekly faculty 
meetings must take first rank among the various 
means of study that were devised for the teachers. 
For many years they were held on every Monday 
evening in the colonel’s own well-appointed home. 
After the day’s work, settled comfortably within 
the depths of a great cushioned chair, with closed 
eyes, with the insight of a master, he reviewed 
again and again the entire work of the school. 
He was eternally going back for the principle 
that controlled the teacher’s action, and woe be- 
tide the one who became weary in the search ! 
The questions always were, ‘‘ Are you headed 
right?” ‘Is it quality or quantity that you are 
after?” ‘Are you trying to cover ground or 
to develop character?” ‘+ What have you to . 
think about except the present needs of the grow- 
ing child ?”” He was fond of saying, with Emer- 
son, that heaven is quality. ‘‘ The line of human 
progress is infinite, and we have but started. As 
yet we have but touched the hem of the garment ; 











what we have done is as nothing compared with 
what we shall do if we persist in our study of 
the real problems of education.’”’ Under a con- 
tinual fire of such interrogations and criticisms, 
expressed or implied, he sought to keep every 
teacher alert and keenly sensitive to all the pos- 
sible influences that might be brought to bear 
for the good of the children and the school. 

The teachers were also called upon to forecast 
their work, so that each might have an opportunity 
to study the whole in a proper perspective. These 
forecasts, in the form of outlines, syllabi, and 
general discussions, have been published for sey- 
eral years, first as leaflets, but, lately, in the more 
pretentious form of a magazine. This mass of 
material, in a constant state of ferment and evolu- 
tion, is the nearest approach to a published course 
of study that the school has ever made. 

It was inevitable that a school conducted upon 
such a plan as that contemplated by Colonel 
Parker should be confronted at once with prob- 
lems in the adjustment of details with which the 
programme and methods of the old-school régime 
were utterly unable to deal. The theory of con- 
centration and correlation seemed to offer the 
only possible solution. By the former he tried 
to focus the entire attention of every teacher, 
not upon the subject matter to be taught, but 
upon the real goal—the development of charac- 
ter. Through a careful and judicious selection 
of the mental nourishment actually needed by the 
pupil at a given time, he believed that the sep- 
arate subjects of study, so-called, would prove 
to be organically related ; and, also, that a just 
recognition of their natural interrelationships 
would lead to a great economy of effort and to 
an immense saving of time on the programme. 
This is the essence of his theory of correlation. 

The development of the theory of concentra- 
tion and correlation gradually drew the teachers 
into closer and more harmonious relationships 
than usually exist in schools where the isolation 
of subject matter is the rule. It tended to de- 
velop a spirit of consideration and mutual help- 
fulness in the faculty which greatly increased 
the happiness of each instructor in his work and 
added enormously to the influence of the school. 

Behind the work of Colonel Parker lay the 
great background of his personal character. His 
dominating passion was his love for little chil- 
dren, and in his treatment of them he was infin- 
itely tender and forbearing. He had a humorous 
side which always pleased them immensely. Of- 
ten at the close of the ‘‘ Morning Exercises,” 
rising, he would say, with impressive gravity, 
‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen !”’ adding, after a pause, 
‘cam I right? Then,” following an affirmative 
chorus from the children, he would say, ‘‘ that’s 
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all there is to it.” He rarely was discouraged 
or depressed ; a splendid optimism marked him 
under the most trying conditions. Surrounded 
by circumstances that developed Spartan traits, 
he never lost the buoyancy of youth. Superin- 
tendent Bright well said in an address over his 
bier: ‘* He was such a boy; he was such a 
man!” It was his hopefulness as much as his 
courage that carried him through the years of 
struggle. He was a prophet and an inspirer of 
men, and he was also a mighty ‘doer of the 
word.” He brought things to pass, and it was 
through actual accomplishment that he inspired. 
Many who conceded his power to outline the 
larger aspects of a plan supposed him unable to 
descend to its particulars. As a matter of fact, 
he was a master in comprehending and in han- 
dling the details of his own particular scheme, 
though for the minutiz of the ordinary school 
machine he had the utmost contempt. Nothing 
from the kindergarten to the graduating class of 
teachers escaped his attention. Clear in his 
ideals, he had marvelous power of penetration 
into a teacher’s motives. Possessed of well-de- 
fined standards, with great accuracy he could 
gauge almost instantly the value of the teache1’s 
efforts. In his care of the smaller affairs of the 
school he never became a purveyor of tricks. 
Why some of his critics should regard him as a 
huckster of devices is incomprehensible to those 
best acquainted with Colonel Parker in his work. 
Above all, he prized and cultivated to the last an 
open-mindedness and a hospitality toward new 
ideas. In his last faculty meeting, about a fort- 
night before the end, at the close of a clear and 
beautiful talk to his teachers, in which he ex- 
horted them to seek patiently for the truth that 
he should not live to find, he warned them, 
especially, against a fixity of mind. He said: “I 
think I shall formulate a prayer ; it will be, ‘Oh, 
Lord, preserve thou me from the foregone con- 
clusion.’’”’ The acceptance of any proposition as 
a finality was in his view a voluntary blocking of 
the way to new truth. 

Colonel Parker’s work to him is ripened fruit; 
to those who remain it should be a seed; his 
meridian is but the horizon line of those who 
follow. A blind worship is the greatest menace 
to true discipleship. It is natural, perhaps, for 
those whose lives have been enriched and up- 
lifted by his ideals to desire to fix, as in chiseled 
stone, the life that once illumined them. But 
in the memory of those who knew him best, his 
spirit will find no counterpart in marble or in 
bronze; rather will the similitude appear in the 
springing life of the growing seed, in the fresh- 
ness of the unfolding bud, and in the verdure of 
the evergreen pine. 
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LAKE SHIPPING. 


BY GEORGE H. CUSHING. 


| apes the opening of the season of naviga- 

tion on the northern lakes, which usually 
comes about the middle or latter part of the 
month of April, to the close thereof, which may 
be expected annually about December 15, a vast 
amount of all classes of freight is carried between 
the ports of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, 
and those of Lake Erie. To handle this it re- 
quires approximately two thousand ships of vari- 
ous sizes, which are kept going constantly. The 
principal articles of this commerce are iron ore, 
coal, and grain. All ordinary ‘‘ freighters” are 
so constructed that these articles may be carried 
interchangeably ; and this provision, in the build- 
ing of vessels, has given rise to a most interest- 
ing custom. 

From the time navigation ends in the winter 
until it is resumed in the spring there is an 
almost unceasing strife between those who have 
material to ship and those who own the boats. 
There are on the lakes, in what they call the 
“freight market,’’ the principal seat of which is in 
Cleveland, anumber of commercial jockeys, who, 
if their methods were used in financial centers, 
might give a few lessons in tactics to many who 
are posing as financiers. The aim of the ship- 
pers, at such times of contention, is to make a 
contract with a vessel owner for the transporta- 
tion of a large part of the material which he is 
compelled to forward by boat; 75 per cent. is 
usually covered by such contracts, leaving the 
remainder to come down ‘ wild,” or in- boats 
that are chartered when the cargoes are ready to 
move. ‘The shipper very naturally seeks to ob- 
tain the lowest possible rate of carriage. The 
vessel owner strives to engage most of his ton- 
nage capacity under such contracts at the highest 
possible rate. The machinations of either side 
are subject directly to two things— the amount 
of material to be moved, and the number and 
capacity of the boats with which to do it. The 
contentions are so sharp that for an operator on 
either side to hope to succeed he must know 
what the other is compelled to do or is capable of 
doing. Since all boats can carry coal, grain, or 
iron ore at pleasure, it becomes apparent that 
there must be a fixed relationship between all 
rates of transportation. It is also apparent that 
if one trade pays better rates than another, the 
greater portion of the tonnage will flow naturally 
Into that channel. The contentions, in many in- 





stances, are grotesque. As early as January of 
each year the ratio between the freight to be 
moved and the available vessel capacity is care- 
fully computed, after which the jockeying begins. 
Ben Butterworth used to say that ‘ figures won’t 
lie, but liars will figure,” which is an admirable 
characterization of the conduct of the ‘‘bull” 
and ‘‘bear” sides of the lake market during 
these periods when rates are being made. One 
day a great ‘scare ” will be circulated about the 
overwhelming amount of freight and the inabil- 
ity of the boats to handle it. That is an ‘‘ own- 
ers’”’ story. Then, within a few days, will 
come another report of an overproduction of 
boats, and this can usually be traced to the office 
of ashipper. Either is designed to influence the 
rates of carriage one way or the other or to 
stampede one side of the market. It usually 
ends in a compromise upon about the same basis 
as was suggested probably three or four montlis 
earlier. It has been the great golden dream 
with vessel owners, grafted into them with the 
purchase of their first small boats and increased 
in proportion to the expansion of their fleets, to 
control the lake rates. While men and boys 
have dreamed of it, none but John D. Rockefel- 
ler ever attempted the feat, and he failed with 
the loss of millions. 


THE STEEL CORPORATION'S POLICY AS TO PRICES. 


When this commercial comedy, over the fixing 
of the season’s rates of carriage, was being en- 
acted for the fiftieth time the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed. Its work was 
divided among three departments,—one govern- 
ing the operation of the mills; another having 
charge of the sales of steel; and still another 
controlling the mines and docks, including also 
its lake vessels and transportation. These de- 
partments were hardly in working order before 
it became apparent that a new policy had been 
adopted which was a greater master stroke, and 
promised to have a greater effect upon the com- 
merce of the world, than even the formation of a 
billion-dollar company owning steel mills. This 
was none other than the establishment of a stable 
list of prices for the products of the mills, and 
probably a more daring stroke was never at- 
tempted. It meant that no matter how buyers 
might clamor for steel, the corporation was 
pledged to maintain a conservative attitude and 
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sefrain from advancing prices. This decision 
was reached after a close scrutiny of conditions 
which discredited the theory of overproduction, 
and established in its place the belief that the 
demand for material ceases or slackens because 
buyers can no longer use it at an inflated value. 
The policy also meant that the corporation bound 
itself to prevent a reduction of prices. 

With the latter phase of this novel plan this 
article has particularly todo. That the cost of 
steel may be kept at a certain fixed point there 
must be a fixed cost of pig iron, a fixed rate of 
wages for the men employed, and also a fixed 
cost of iron ore. The first two were easy enough, 
since wages do not vary greatly, and since the 
corporation produces all but 12 per cent. of its 
own pig iron. ‘To control the price of ore was a 
more difficult task. Seventy-five per cent., or 
more, of the ore that is used in this country is 
mined in the region along the shores of Lake 
Superior. Most of the furnaces which convert 
this into pig iron are situated in the Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys and in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict. The only channel through which this ore 
flows from the mines to the furnaces is the chain 
of great lakes. That the policy of stability in 
ore prices might be established it was necessary, 
therefore, to fly in the face of precedent, over- 
come usages of fifty years’ standing, and do 
what John D. Rockefeller, with all of his boats 
and all of his money, could not do—establish a 
fixed rate of carriage on the ore consumed. 


THE FIXING OF FREIGHTS IN THE ORE TRADE. 


This task was undertaken by Mr. James Gay- 
ley, of New York, at the head of the ore depart- 
ment of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and the work of carrying out the policy, when 
fixed, was assigned to Mr. A. B. Wolvin, an 
experienced vessel manager from Duluth, one 
of the most astute commercial jockeys on the 
lakes. He was assisted by Mr. Edwin 8S. Mills, 
a man of the Schwab type, who has a great deal 
of business sagacity, a superabundance of physi- 
cal energy, and is an adept at handling men. 
Under their management was marshalled a fleet 
of 112 boats. This fleet was computed to be 
able to carry 9,000,000 tons of any commodity 
during a season if no serious hindrances were 
encountered, such as delays by strikes or bad 
service at the docks. Of the 20,000,000 tons of 
iron ore produced from the Lake Superior mines 
during the season of 1901, the corporation used 
13,500,000 tons. Of this latteramount 10,000,- 
000 tons came from the mines owned by the cor- 
poration itself; hence the ore-handling arm of 
the United States Steel Corporation stood to buy 
3,500,000 tons of iron ore, and to charter boat 


capacity for the transportation of 4,500,000 
tons. 

The moral advantage of such power is incal- 
culable. ‘Tiie ore trade is the mainspring. of the 
lake-carrying trade, and here was a single con- 
cern taking more than three-fifths of the entire 
supply of iron ore and having vessel room to 
carry half of it. It would be a bold shipper or a 
bold vessel owner, indeed, who would seek a 
quarrel with such a concern. The phenomenal 
part of it is that, instead of using this power to re- 
duce the rate of carriage, which might easily have 
been done, the corporation close a compromise rate 
perfectly satisfactory to all interests. It simply 
struck the mean’ between what was demanded by 
the independent vessel owner and that offered by 
the independent ore shipper. It established 80 
cents a gross ton, of 2,240 pounds, as the charge 
for moving the ore from Duluth to Ohio ports. 
Out of this the vessel owner had to pay the 19 
cents demanded by the dock companies for trans- 
ferring the ore from the holds of the vessels to 
the cars on the docks. This rate, if maintained, 
would liberally compensate both the vessel owner 
and the docks for their part in the movement of 
the ore, and would likewise give the workmen 
better wages than they had ever received. There 
was but one thing needful to make the maneuver 
complete, and this was done on a very elaborate 
scale. There was, in addition to the ore, for the 
movement of which contracts had been made, a 
vast amount to be brought down in boats char- 
tered at the time the cargoes were ready for 
shipment. It was necessary to keep the rate of 
carriage on this ore equal to the season contract 
rate, and this was accomplished by employing 
every boat which presented itself between May 
and October at the equivalent of the established 
rate. Upon every ton of ore, therefore, tliat 
was carried for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion 80 cents was paid. 


EFFECT ON INDEPENDENT SHIPPERS. 


It is not reasonable to suppose that a policy 
which was so generally beneficial should not 
work hardships as well. For instance, the inde- 
pendent shippers were forced to pay the same 
rates that the steel corporation offered, and 
thereby their transportation bill for the season 
was increased $1,000,000. Then, too, so many 
boats sought employment in the ore trade that 
the receiving docks could not handle all of them 
rapidly, and delays were occasioned ; and delays 
cost money to the vessel owners, because they 
reduce the carrying capacity of the boats. It is 
estimated that the delays incident to the over- 
chartering of ore carriers reduced the capacity 
of the lake fleet 20 per cent. This was partly 
































offset to the vessel owners by the greater earn- 
ings per ton due to the steel corporation’s policy. 
Since there is an interdependence of rates, owing 
to the possibility of all boats going from one 
trade to the other, following the best rates ob- 
tainable, it is but natural that the high price for 
ore transportation should either increase the rate 
for the transportation of grain and coal, or de- 
prive those shippers of the boats necessary to the 
movement of their material. The extent of the 
effects of the policy of the corporation upon these 
shippers is too great and too intricate to discuss 
here. Suffice it to say that, failing to under- 
stand the new system, or to take advantage of 
the knowledge, if possessed, the shippers so con- 
ducted themselves as to make the season a need- 
lessly expensive one. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


The season of navigation will probably open 
this year early in April, and the shippers and 
vessel owners have been trying, since January, to 
agree upon a season's rate of carriage. arly in 
february some of the smaller shippers yielded to 
the persuasion of the vessel owners and chartered 
tonnage for the movement of all their ore, at rates 
based upon 80 cents between Duluth and Ohio 
ports, identically the same rate which prevailed 
last season. When the smaller shippers had 
taken boats with a carrying capacity for the season 
of 4,000,000 tons, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration made the surprising announcement that 
it would pay 75 cents a ton, and refused to con- 
sider any other proposition. ‘nis was a severe 
blow to the ship owners, who had counted upon 
this organization to whip the smaller shippers 
into line upon a rate which was reasonable for all 
concerned. It seemed for the time as if the cor- 
poration had deserted its benign policy of the sea- 
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son before and had become a ‘‘bear”’ upon the 
market, ready to cut and slash rates. Such con- 
clusions, however, were hasty, as was demon- 
strated later by some developments of importance. 
It seems that during the season of 1901, M. A. 
Hanna & Co., up to that time the predominant 
factor among the shippers on the lakes, had been 
able to obtain a rate of 75 cents a ton on most 
of the ore which the firm shipped under contract. 
Although M. A. Hanna & Co. had to pay the 
same wild rate which was paid by the steel cor- 
poration, that firm had a distinct advantage, as 
to the cost of transportation, in marketing its ore. 

At the opening of negotiations this year the 
ore-handling arm of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration learned that the Wall Street owners of 
the mines, for whom M. A. Hanna & Co. are 
agents at Cleveland, had given instructions to 
their lake representatives that nothing better 
than 75 cents a ton should be paid this year. 
Wishing to avoid a repetition of last year’s dis- 
parity in the rates of transportation paid by each 
concern, the United States Steel Corporation, 
while favoring the 80-cent rate, was compelled 
to stand out for the lower figure, and to this 
date (March 10) continues to do so, although it 
is generally understood that if the Wall Street 
owners of the mines for which M, A. Hanna & 
Co. are the agents, will consent to the higher 
rate, it will be willingly paid by the United 
States Steel Corporation. Those who are in- 
trusted with the task of carrying out the policy 
of the corporation are allowing it to be under- 
stood that, an agreement of this nature being 
arrived at, they stand ready to maintain through- 
out the season the rates which are established at 
the beginning of it, even if it should require a 
repetition of the overchartering of vessels which 
was a feature of the market of 1901. 





CAN RURAL SOCIAL FORCES BE FEDERATED ?— 
A FIRST SEEP. 


BY KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 


(Formerly Superintendent of Michigan Farmers’ Institutes.) 


~ OCIAL agencies are not so numerous in the 
country as in the city. Rural interests are 
more homogeneous. Rural organizations are 
naturally less easy to start and maintain. Yet 
there is more vitality in these things, taking the 
stronger agricultural States as a test, than many 
people imagine. 





We may say (assuming the home life, of course) 
that the church, the school, and the farmers’ or- 
ganization are the great rural social institutions. 
They are the forces now most efficient, and the 
ones that promise to abide. This classification 
may appear to be amere truism, when we suggest 
that under the church should be placed all those 
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movements that have a distinctively religious 
motive, under the school all those agencies that 
are primarily educational in design, and under 
farmers’ organizations those associations whose 
chief function is to settle questions which con- 
cern the farmer as a business man and a citizen. 
But the classification answers fairly well. It 
includes practically every device that has been 
suggested for rural betterment. 

There are two interesting facts about these 
rural institutions: (1) None of them is doing a 
tithe of what it ought to be doing to help solve 
the farm problem. The church is apparently 
just about holding its own, though that is doubted 
by some observers. Rural schools are not, as a 
rule, keeping pace with the demands being made 
upon them ; comparatively few students in the 
whole country are studying scientific agriculture. 
Not one farmer in twenty belongs to a strong 
farmers’ organization. (2) All these institu- 
tions are awakening to the situation. Progress 
during the last decade has been especially grati- 
fying. Codperative efforts among farmers are 
more cautious, but more successful. The Grange 
has nearly doubled its membership since 1890 ; 
and it, as well as other farm organizations, has 
more real power than ever before. The rural 
school question is one of the liveliest topics to- 
day among farmers as well as educators. Op. 
portunities for agricultural education have had a 
marvelous development within a decade. Dis- 
cussion about rural church federation, the rural 
institutional church, rural social settlements, and 
even experiments in these lines are becoming 
noticeably frequent. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has, its officers think, found the 
way to reach the country young man. 

This marked awakening naturally leads en- 
thusiasts within each institution to think that 
their special institution is the one all-sufficient 
force for preserving or improving rural life. 
Ministers are saying occasionally that the church 
must be the center of all the religious, social, in- 
tellectual, and esthetic life of the rural commu- 
nity. Once in a while an educator insists that 
the rural school ought to be the agency that 
binds together the neighborhood with respect to 
things social and intellectual and progressive. 
And now and then a member of the Grange 
seems to convey the idea that, given a strong 
Grange in every country community, the whole 
circle of rural needs will be subserved. 

Now all these earnest men are partly right. 
And it is most fortunate that each institution 
has such ardent advocates within its ranks. It 
is further true that in many localities some one 
of these institutions, when well developed, will 
be the leaven of the neighborhood. But if we 
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regard the farm problem as a whole, we must 
concede the necessity for a well-balanced growth 
of all these institutions—the church, the school, 
and the farmers’ organization—in order that the 
religious, the educational, and the technical, 
economic, and political needs of the farmers may 
be fostered. 

If we once acquire this broad view of the 
rural social status, the most natural question 
in the world is: Can we not secure both the 
spirit and the form of codperation among these 
institutions, so that each may understand its true 
province and appreciate the function of the 
others? — 

The method of securing this federation of effort 
is not easy to foresee. It can be determined only 
by trial. It must be worked out in harmony 
with varying conditions. Some very general 
plans at once suggest themselves: (1) Let the 
agricultural college in each State take the lead in 
the movement, acting not so much as an organiza- 
tion as a clearing-house and a go-between. Let 
it direct conferences on the subject, and seek to 
bring all who are interested in rural affairs into 
touch and sympathy. (2) Have a ‘“ League for 
Rural Progress,” made up of representatives from 
the churches, the agricultural colleges, the de- 
partments of public instruction, the farm press, 
various farmers’ organizations, etc. (3) Enlarge 
the ‘* Hesperia movement,” which now seeks to 
secure codperation between school and farmers’ 
organization, by including in it the church. 

It is perfectly obvious that the first and most 
important step in bringing about a federation of 
rural social forces is to educate all concerned to 
the desirability of such a federation—to sow the 
seeds of the idea. It is this necessary first step 
that has -been attempted in Michigan by the 
Michigan Political Science Association, under the 
leadership of its secretary, Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
of the University of Michigan. Through the 
hearty codperation of President J. L. Snyder, of 
the Agricultural College, and of Prof. C. D. 
Smith, Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes, a 
joint meeting of the association and of the insti- 
tutes was held at the Agricultural College on 
February 25-28, 1902. The first half of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to a discussion of economic, 
educational, social, and church problems as they 
bear on rural life; the last half related to techni- 
cal farm topics. The audience was composed of 
several hundred of Michigan’s most intelligent 
farmers, representing nearly all the agricultural 
counties of the State, with a liberal sprinkling 
from the faculty and students of the Agricultural 
College. Unfortunately, only a few country 
clergymen or rural school administrators were 
present. 
































The more general phases of education as re- 
Jated to rural life were treated by President J. 
L. Snyder, of the Agricultural College, under 
the theme, ‘‘ Economic Value of Industrial Edu- 
cation,” and by Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the 
University of. Michigan, who read a paper enti- 
tled, ‘«The Higher Education and the People.” 
President Snyder showed how in agriculture, as 
well as in all other forms of industry, the expert 
is leading the progressive movements. Profes- 
sor Adams dwelt upon the desirability of having 
the opportunities of a higher education open to 
young people from all ranks of life, argued for 
the value to society that comes to it from the 
presence within it of a trained man, and showed 
how higher education may cultivate in men those 
tastes and qualities that are opposed to the spirit 
of commercialism. 

The specific problem of rural schools was ably 
handled in a powerful address by the Hon. L. D. 
Harvey, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Wisconsin. Superintendent Harvey thinks that 
the small school of from five to twelve pupils, 
and its certain accompaniment, the poor teacher, 
is the greatest evil in rural school life. He 
advocated consolidation of districts and transpor- 
tation of pupils as a remedy for the small school ; 
the establishment of county normal training 
schools to provide competent teachers for the 
rural schools; and county agricultural schools, 
with courses in farming and home-making, for 
those boys and girls who wish to prepare them- 
selves for farm life. Superintendent Harvey’s 
address was particularly telling, since the things 
he advocates, though new, are in actual opera- 
tion in Wisconsin. Prof. Delos Fall, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Michigan, followed 
with astrong plea for the creation of opportunities 
for a high-school training for every boy and girl 
in Michigan, especially in the country. 

Economic questions were comprised in a thor- 
ough discussion of the forestry question by Prof. 
Geo. B. Sudworth, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ; the Hon. Chas. W. Gar- 
field and the Hon. E. A. Wildey, of the Michi- 
gan Forestry Commission ; and Prof. C. A. Davis, 
of the newly established department of forestry 
of the University of Michigan ; also in addresses 
on ‘‘The Department of Agriculture and the 
Farmer,” by Secretary James Wilson; ‘De- 
pendence of Agriculture on Transportation,” by 
the Hon. E. A. Prouty, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ; and ‘‘ Dependence of Agri- 
culture on the Home Market,” by Prof. Edw. 
D. Jones, of the University of Michigan. Secre- 
tary Wilson’s talk was largely descriptive of the 
work of his great department. Judge Prouty’s 
vigorous arraignment of some instances of modern 
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railway rate-making was thoroughly appreciated. 
Professor Jones, in a brief but wonderfully sug- 
gestive paper, showed how the establishment of 
village industries would not only build up the 
small towns, but would be of direct value to the 
farmer by giving him a better home market. 

A sociological phase of rural life was discussed 
by Prof. Chas. H. Cooley, of the University of 
Michigan, in ‘‘Some Notes on the Shifting of 
Rural Population in Southern Michigan.” The 
movement here has been mostly away from the 
farm. But Dr. Cooley thinks that in the country, 
as a whole, this rush to the cities is slowing up. 

‘¢The Needs and Possibilities of Organization 
Among Farmers” were vividly shown by the 
Hon. George B. Horton, master of the State 
Grange ; while the Hon. George C. Creelman, 
Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes for Ontario, 
described the magnificent work Canada is doing 
for her farmers by organization. Dr. Graham 
Taylor, of Chicago Commons, completely captured 
the audience by his vigorous presentation of the 
possibilities of ‘¢The Church as a Center of 
Rural Organization.” He wants the country 
church to become a social service church, and 
the country pastor to interest himself in every 
movement that concerns farmers. 

On the whole, this meeting was a success. 
The idea back of it seemed to be accepted by the 
audience as worth while, and a resolution was 
passed requesting the officials of the Agricultural 
College, the Farmers’ Institutes, and the Politi- 
cal Science Association to provide plans for simi- 
lar conferences, State and local, in the future. 
Greetings were received and acknowledged from 
the American League for Civic Improvement. 
The results of the meeting are a tribute to Dr. 
Adams’s sagacity as well as to his ready interest 
in constructive work. 

Doubtless one thing that contributed material- 
ly to the success of the meeting was the large 
number of farmers present. In gatherings of 
this sort, with some kind of social progress as an 
ideal, there is very apt to be a lack of interest 
and attendance on the part of the people most 
vitally concerned. If there is anything the aver- 
age farmer resents, it is the advice sometimes 
offered him by assemblages of professional people 
who try to coach him about how he shall be « re- 
generated.”” Any adequate movement to federate 
rural social forces must succeed in arousing the 
active interest of intelligent farmers. 

It is believed that the meeting just described 
is the first of its kind. But it is certainly to be 
hoped that the idea upon which it was based will 
at least be perpetuated in many similar meetings, 
even if there does not result a definite federation 
of rural social forces. 






















THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE FROM THE 
JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW. ' 


BY T. IYENAGA. 


“| HE agreement between Great Britain and 

Japan, signed at London, on January 30, 
1902, is undoubtedly the most important inter- 
national instrument touching far Eastern affairs 
since the treaty of Shimonoseki. It is fraught 
with weighty consequences. Its real significance 
will only reveal itself as time unfolds. This much 
is, however, certain, that the treaty has at last 
dispersed the cloud that hung for some time in 
the political horizon of the far East. It not only 
gives definiteness to the aims and conduct of the 
contracting parties, but also affords the key ac- 
cording to which the other powers can be attuned. 

Here I propose to write on the genesis of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, its import, its effects on 
the two contracting parties and other powers, and 
its bearing on the situation in the far East.* 

Lord Lansdowne tells us that ‘“ this agreement 
may be regarded as the outcome of the events 
which have taken place during the last two years 
in the far East, and of the part taken by Great 
Britain and Japan in dealing with them.” What- 
ever may have been the proximate cause of the 
agreement, we are inclined to believe that the 
genesis of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance goes back 
further than two years, even to the time of the 
Chino-Japanese War. Not only did that great 
event produce immediate disastrous effects upon 
the vanquished nation ; but, by laying bare her 
deplorable weakness, and by thus inciting the 
cupidity of. the foreign powers, it brought a thou- 
sand woes upon China thereafter. Henceforth 
the far East became the focus of attention of the 
European land grabbers and despoilers of other 
nations. And thus was inaugurated that scramble 
for territory, that battle for contracts and con- 
cessions in China, which has raged during the 
last six years, and is still going on, and will con- 
tinue until it is stopped by an effective force that 
can withstand it. 

In order to realize the position of England and 
Japan before the formation of tne Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, let us review briefly the situation in 
the far East after the Chino-Japanese War. The 
war and the new triple alliance (Russia, France, 
and Germany), which drove Japan out of the 
Asiatic mainland, revolutionized the political 





*The full text of the agreement appears on page 462, fol- 
lowing. For expressions of English opinion, see pages 484-86 


chessboard in the far East; the men changed 
sides. Russia, France, and Germany, who, be- 
fore the war, had been more friendly than Eng- 
land, now stood opposed to Japan. Asto England, 
when she saw the helpless decrepitude of China, 
whom she had heretofore imagined to be her nat- 
ural ally, a bulwark against the advance of 
Russia, she frankly turned her back upon her 
old friend, and came to view with favor the vic- 
tor of the Yalu. No sooner had the Japanese 
cannon stopped their thundering in China than 
there was heard the voice of an English observer, 
Mr. Henry Norman: ‘+ A force made up half of 
coolies, half of uncontrollable savages, insulters 
of foreigners, plunderers of peasantry, murderers 
of missionaries, is not the kind of army with 
which Englishmen should desire to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and the sooner we learn to look for 
our Eastern alliance elsewhere than in China the 
better.” The prophet, however, preached in the 
desert. England had yet no ears to hearken to 
such a message. Neither did she join the new 
coalition against Japan, nor did she support the 
affronted nation. She was pleased to taste the 
sweetness of sublime isolation. As the result of 
her vacillating policy, from the first seat in the 
council-board of nations in Asia, which her pre- 
dominating political and commercial interests 
entitled her to keep, England relegated herself 
to an inferior place, and thereafter whatever she 
proposed to the Chinese court was almost sure to 
be frustrated by the counter schemes of Russia 
and France. 

The first place England vacated Russia came 
to occupy, and henceforth she poses as the pro- 
tector of China as well as the dispenser of bene- 
ficiary gifts to the lords who gather round her 
to court her favors. The Cassini Convention, 
the Chinese loan, and the French frontier treaty 
were the first fruits reaped by the two members 
of the new alliance. The German seizure of 
Kiao-chau as a reparation for the murder of two 
missionaries showed that the third member of 
the triple alliance in the far East had not joined 
it in vain. Then followed, as the natural conse- 
quence the occupation by Russia of Port Arthur 
and Talien-wan, and the lease of Kwang-chou 
Bay to France. Meanwhile to these political and 
territorial advantages were coupled certain eco- 
nomic concessions. The proposals to build vari- 
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ous lines of railway, with the accompaniments of 
mining and other industrial privileges, were 
granted to the different powers. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the Celestial Empire 
these spiders contrived to weave their iron webs 
to entrap their prey. In the meantime was born 
that significant term, ‘‘spheres of interest,” or 
‘‘spheres of influence.” In the north, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, and the upper basin of the 
Hoang-Ho were, according to the Russian arith- 
metic, said to belong to the Russian ‘sphere of 
influence ; ”’ in the south, the province of Kwang- 
si, anda part of Yunnan and of Kwangtung, were 
claimed by the French ; the German province of 
Shangtung had the first honor of initiation in the 
nomenclature of ‘‘ spheres of influence.” 

What did these ‘‘spheres of influence,” these 
railway, mining and industrial concessions, with 
these territorial footholds, portend? Is the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China to be maintained, or is 
she to be dismembered? Is it our interest to 
join in this scramble for territory, or to maintain 
the stutus quo of China? These must have been 
the constant and urgent questions appealing to 
the statesmen of England and Japan. England 
seemed at first to have determined to stand for 
the maintenance of the status quo in China. She 
was once loud in her speech on the ‘¢ open door” 
and the maintenance of the integrity of China 
It was once declared in the address of the House 
of Commons to the throne, ‘that it was of vital 
importance for the commerce and influence of 
Great Britain that the independence of China 
should be respected.” It was uttered from the 
mouth of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, that ‘the 
British Government was absolutely determined at 
any cost, even at the risk of war, that the ‘open 
door’ in China should not be closed.” But when 
England saw the audacious proceedings of her 
sisters, carrying off piecemeal the pearls and 
jewels from the Flowery Kingdom, she became 
a little suspicious of the wisdom of her position 
as a mere declaimer, and finally became con- 
vinced that, after all, the position of the German 
Count von Bilow, as expressed in his declaration 
before the Reichstag, was wiser. 


Mention has been made of the partition of China. 
Such a partition will not be brought about by us, at any 
rate. All we have done is to provide that, come what 
may, we ourselves shall not go empty-handed. The 
traveler cannot decide when the train is to start, but 
he can make sure not to miss it when it starts. The 
devil takes the hindmost. 


England’s conversion brought her Wei-hai- 
wei, with Kowloon, opposite Hongkong, and the 
demarcation of her ‘‘sphere of influence” in the 
vast and fertile basin of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
Henceforth ‘‘our Yang-tse”’ has become in the 
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‘ English press about as truly a substantive as 


‘¢our India.” 

Japan, determined from the first on the main- 
tenance of the integrity of China, also conde- 
scended to mark her ‘‘sphere of influence’ in 
Fukien. 

All these developments show the wavering 
attitude of England and Japan during the years 
prior to the Boxer movement. On the minds of 
English and Japanese statesmen seems to have 
been dawning the conviction that, unless some 
effective means could be devised, it is almost 
impossible to stem the tide of European aggres- 
sion in China. England and Japan, divided, 
each experienced the difficulty of holding even 
its own position, still more of resisting the strong 
combination of Russia and France, often assisted 
by Germany. England had tried the experi- 
ment by the Anglo-German Convention and the 
Angio-Russian Agreement. But that she was 
losing daily her influence in the council-board of 
Asia was manifest to every observer. From 
Mr. Henry Norman to Lord Beresford, those 
who had impartially observed the political situa 
tion in the far East were loud in their denuncia- 
tion of the weakness of the English Asiatic pol- 
icy. From the chambers of commerce and other 
corporations in Chinese and other adjoining sea- 
ports was echoed the same voice. ‘I'his loss of 
English prestige was also seen in the near East, 
especially in Persia, where the Shah had fallen 
in the firm grasp of the Russian minister. And 
all this loss of political influence was the out 
come of the glorious English policy of splendid 
isolation. 

As to Japan, her whole diplomatic history, from 
the signing of the treaty of Shimonoseki to that 
of the present Anglo- Japanese agreement, is 
the history of humiliation and condescension. 
Through diplomacy, she was shorn of the best 
fruits of her victory over China. From Port 
Arthur, Wei-hai-wei, and Liao-tung Peninsula, 
on which she had shed so ungrudgingly the sa- 
cred blood of her sons, she was elbowed out ; in 
Korea, for whose independence and regeneration 
Japan fought, she found her influence soon wan- 
ing, and only ‘saved her face” by the compro- 
mise with Russia in the Russo-Japanese Conven- 
tion of 1896. Not only was she compelled to 
acquiesce in these injustices, but she was not able 
to raise one protest against those transactions 
which snatched from China Port Arthur, Kiao- 
chau, and other possessions, under the very eyes 
of Japan that had scarcely winked since the bat- 
tles of Kin chow, Port Arthur, and the Yalu. 

These diplomatic experiences were sufficient to 
prove to the respective governments of England 
and Japan, that only a strong combination could 
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uphold their policy and safeguard their interests. 
To cut short, then came the Boxer outbreak, and 
the Peking siege, and lastly the council of nations, 
to settle the results. The last was finally patched 
up in the protocol of peace signed on September 
7, 1901. We learn from Lord Lansdowne that 
‘¢throughout the troubles and complications. . . 
the two powers have been in close and uninter- 
rupted communication, and have been actuated 
by similar views,” and that ‘‘ from the discovery 
that their far Eastern policy was identical, it has 
resulted . . . in an international contract of 
binding validity.”” Whether the merit of the 
‘¢ discovery ” of the identity of their far Eastern 
policy is properly due to the present respective 
governments of the Marquis of Salisbury and 
Viscount Katsura, or who were the chief pro- 
moters of this alliance, it is immaterial to inquire. 
The great national forces of the island empires of 
the West and East, working steadily since the 
Chino-Japanese War toward the same object, 
brought to consummation this happy issue. 

The object of the treaty is to maintain the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of the Chi- 
nese empire and that of Korea, to secure ‘‘ equal 
opportunities in those countries for the commerce 
and industry of all nations”; and to safeguard 
‘general peace in the extreme East.” ‘This is 
the most explicit enunciation of the policy of 
Great Britain and Japan. Their policy, which 
showed on some occasions the marks of vacilla- 
tion, is now settled. The historical develop. 
ment in the far East since the Chino-Japanese 
War has taught the two nations the old lesson, 
‘¢ United we stand, divided we fall.” 

From the historical view of the genesis of the 
new alliance that we have taken, we can safely 
surmise that it aims at no particular power, that 
it is not a provocative of war, but rather ‘‘ makes 
for the préservation of peace,” that its purpose is 
not aggressive, but defensive. That the treaty is 
chiefly directed at the Manchurian Convention, 
for some time pending between Russia and China, 
thus throwing down the gauntlet to Russia, is 
too short-sighted a view to account for the crea- 
tion of so momentous a contract as the present 
treaty. But that it is imtended to thwart the 
selfish schemes in China and adjoining regions of 
some European powers or their combination, 
whose interests are of a different nature from 
those of Great Britain and Japan, there is no 
use of denying. As the interests of England and 
Japan are chiefly commercial, there is no fear that 
they will willingly plunge into war, which would 
be suicidal to their interests. ‘But nothing is 
more calculated to encourage,” as the London 
Times well points out, ‘‘ the spirit of adventurous 
activity which sometimes characterizes Russian 





diplomacy, and to tempt it into enterprises pro- 
ductive of unlooked-for complications, than the 
vacillation and want of settled purpose which have 
of late years too frequently marked our policy in 
the far East.” The Anglo-Japanese agreement, 
setting forth the definite policy of the two powers, 
is an effective answer to those who might try to 
spoliate China and thus disturb the peace of the 
world. As to the principles laid down in the 
agreement, ‘‘ there is nothing to which Russia or 
any other power can reasonably take exception.” 

Germany, as may be gauged from the tone of 
her press, seems to be pleased with the treaty, for 
it safeguards her commercial interests, which are 
making rapid strides in the far East. Even 
France has no cause to complain of the treaty, 
for it gives her ‘‘an excellent excuse for declin- 
ing to participate in any enterprises for the bene- 
fit of her ally,” which will bring down upon her 
the wrath of England and Japan. ‘‘ M. Delcassé 
will not be sorry to have his hands strengthened 
in the maintenance of peace.” 

But among the powers not parties to the 
agreement, the one who will benefit by it the 
most is undoubtedly the United States. With- 
out the responsibilities laid upon her, she will 
enjoy all the benefits accruing from the agree- 
ment. By it her commercial interest in the 
Eastern seas, which is so rapidly growing. that 
in the distant future it may outstrip even that of 
England, is safeguarded ; the peace which she 
is so anxious to maintain in the far East is likely 
to be secured, the possibility of foreign compli- 
cations, which might arise from her possessions 
on the Pacific, is greatly lessened from the fact 
that as such a complication will be detrimental 
to the interests of Great Britain and Japan, it is 
likely that these powers will endeavor to prevent 
such an occurrence. It is needless to say that 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement is in perfect ac- 
cord with the line of policy which has been enun- 
ciated over and over by the United States, as in 
Secretary Hay’s circular of 1900, or his recent 
very cogent note, touching the Manchurian ques- 
tion, to Russia and China. But it is to be remem- 
bered that over such declarations as these the 
Russians and French had been laughing in their 
sleeves and whispering: ‘ Friends, be assured 
big words without action are like smoke coming 
from empty cannon. It will hit nobody.” Indeed, 
the line of policy pursued by Great Britain and 
Japan is in such harmony with that of the United 
States, and her interest involved in the far East 
is so great, that we see no reason why, instead 
of giving a vague, indefinite ‘¢ moral support”? to 
the alliance, the United States should not frankly 
and boldly join the alliance. This will strengthen 
the alliance, and give an almost irresistible im- 














































petus to the cause of universal peace. Such a 
proceeding, it may be urged, is against the tra- 
ditional policy of the United States, but it must 
be remembered that her late adoption of imperial 
policy and her entrance into world politics as an 
Asiatic power has already cut the Gordian knot 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and has brought her 
face to face with new conditions and problems. 
Although the world will not quite agree with 
the Saturday Review in applying the strong term 
‘«contemptible” to the action of the United 
States, yet, we fear that unless she shows in 
some ways her willingness to share the burdens 
commensurate with the advantages she derives 
from the Anglo-Japanese agreement, her fame 
as ‘‘the nation of fair dealing” will be some- 
what impaired. 

As to the bearing of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance upon China, its importance can hardly be 
exaggerated. This, however, is too large a sub- 
ject to warrant its discussion here. Suffice it to 
say that nothing can be more welcome to the tot- 
tering Celestial Empire than to have the two 
strongest pillars in the far East come to her and 
say, ‘* Here, we will support you. In the mean- 
time rebuild yourself and become strong.” Given 
such an opportunity, supported and aided by the 
best-intentioned and most powerful friends, can 
China regenerate herself? If she fails, her fate 
is forever sealed ! 

The effects of this alliance upon the contract- 
ing parties are so obvious that they need scarcely 
to be mentioned. With the fleets of the two na- 
tions combined, the Pacific and Indian oceans, 
with their adjoining seas, are safe from menace 
by almost any combination of hostile naval forces. 

tussia, isolated on the Pacific from her ally, her 
communication between her naval bases at Vla- 
divostok and Port Arthur in danger of being 
easily cut off at any moment, can no longer threaten 
China or Korea from the sea. On the strong and 
disciplined army of Japan, backed by the enor- 
mous resources of England, China and Korea 
can rely with security for the defence of their 
countries. With such an effective military back- 
ing, the council of the British and Japanese rep- 
resentatives at the courts of Peking and Seoul 
will be heeded with more respect than hereto- 
fore. No wonder that the Chinese officials, with 
whom force is the strongest argument, exclaim, 
‘‘to British prestige in the far East has been 
given a tremendous advancement.” 

From the favorable comments of the English 
press, from the loud cheers with which Lord 
Lansdowne was greeted in the House of Lords 
for his diplomatic success, from the favorable 
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view taken by Lord Rosebery, we may safely 
conclude that the English public has fully real- 
ized the importance and advantage of the new 
situation. We are told that the general public of 
Japan has received the alliance with great en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Komura, the present minister for 
foreign affairs, a man of ability, discernment, 
and of much diplomatic experience, a son of Har- 
vard University, ought to be congratulated for 
his meritorious service in diplomacy, the greatest 
diplomatic triumph since the Revision Treaty of 
Count Mutsu. 

Leaving the treatment of the effects of the 
treaty on England to English writers, from a 
Japanese standpoint it seems that the agreement 
safeguards Japan’s position in Korea, it greatly 
relieves her from working under the nightmare 
of a European coalition against her, it enhances 
her advice with that of England at the court of 
Peking, and it adds to the weight of whatever 
Japan may undertake to do in foreign relations. 
With the magnitude of her interests thus safe- 
guarded, naturally follows the gravity of Japan’s 
responsibilities. As she has allied herself with 
a world power, Japan can no longer consider her 
sphere of action limited to the narrow far East. 
Although the treaty lays no claim on Japan’s 
responsibilities in case of England’s complica- 
tions in the atfairs of Europe or of other parts of 
the world besides the far East, as these com- 
plications are sure to react upon far Eastern 
affairs, Japan cannot shut her eyes to English 
complications in Europe and elsewhere.  Es- 
pecially will this be the case in Asiatic affairs. 
Japan had hitherto not much interest in the re- 
gions commonly called the near East. Hence- 
forth she may find it expedient, perhaps necessary, 
to enter into international relations with Persia 
and Turkey, and to survey the diplomatic field in 
central Asia. Indeed, England’s chance of con- 
fronting a European coalition is so much greater 
than that of Japan (for the latter has far fewer 
would-be enemies than the former), that M. Al- 
cide Ebary points out that England is the chief 
gainer in this new contract. This is in striking 
contrast to the criticism of Mr. Henry Norman, 
made in the House of Commons (‘‘ By this treaty 
British policy would in future be tied hard and 
fast to the wheels of Japanese policy! ”’), or to 
that of the Spectator, which sneeringly remarks 
that ‘‘it places us at the mercy of Japan.” 

We are only glad that one signal step has been 
taken toward the solution of the Chinese problem, 
for the preservation of peace in the far East, and 
for the furtherance of justice, humanity, and 
civilization. 


























































TEXT OF THE ANGLO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN, 
SIGNED AT LONDON, JANUARY 30TH, 1902. 


HE Governments of Great Britain and 
Japan, actuated solely by a desire to 
maintain the status quo and general peace in the 
extreme East, being, moreover, specially inter- 
ested in maintaining the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Empire of China and the 
Empire of Korea, and in securing equal oppor- 
tunities in those countries for the commerce and 
industry of all nations, hereby agree as follows: 
ArtIcLE I.—The High Contracting Parties 
having mutually recognized the independence of 
China and of Korea, declare themselves to be en- 
tirely uninfluenced by any aggressive tenden- 
cies in either country. Having in view, how- 
ever, their special interests, of which those of 
Great Britain relate principally to China, while 
Japan, in addition to the interests which she 
possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar de- 
gree politically, as weil as commercially and 
industrially, in Korea, the High Contracting 
Parties recognize that it will be admissible for 
either of them to take such measures as may be 
indispensable in order to safeguard those inter- 
ests if threatened either by the aggressive action 
of any other Power or by disturbances arising 
in China or Korea, and necessitating the inter- 
vention of either of the High Contracting 
Parties for the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of its subjects. 

ArticLE II,—If either Great Britain or Japan, 
in the defence of their respective interests as 
above described, should become involved in war 
with another Power, the other High Contracting 
Party will maintain a strict neutrality, and use its 
efforts to prevent other Powers from joining in 
hostilities against its ally. 

ArticLe III,—If in the above event any other 





COVACZIOS 


Power or Powers should join in hostilities against 
that ally the other High Contracting Party will 
come to its assistance and will conduct the war 
in common, and make peace in mutual agreement 
with it. 

Articte [V.—The High Contracting Parties 
agree that neither of them will, without consult- 
ing the other, enter into separate arrangements 
with another Power to the prejudice of the in- 
terests above described. 

ArticLE V.—Whenever, in the opinion of 
either Great Britain or Japan, the above-men- 
tioned interests are in jeopardy, the two govern- 
ments will communicate with one another fully 
and frankly. 

ArticLE VI.—The present Agreement shall 
come into effect immediately after the date of its 
signature, and remain in force for five years from 
that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Par- 
ties should have notified twelve months before 
the expiration of the said five years the intention 
of terminating it, it shall remain binding until 
the expiration of one year from the day on which 
either of the High Contracting Parties shall have 
denounced it. But if, when the date fixed for its 
expiration arrives, either ally is actually engaged 
in war, the alliance shall, ¢pso facto, continue 
until peace is concluded. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly au- 
thorized by their respective Governments, have 
signed this agreement, and have affixed thereto 
their seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, the 30th Janu- 
ary, 1902. 

(L.S.) (Signed) 
(L.S.) (Signed) 


LANSDOWNE. 
HayasHl. 
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THE EDUCATION OF OUR NEW ARMY. 


HE April Atlantic Monthly opens with an 
excellent article on ‘‘The New Army of 
the United States,” by Mr. O. G. Villard. He 
sketches rapidly the history of our army up to 
the past two years, which have produced a new 
military organization under the effective reforms 
of Secretary Root and President Roosevelt. 
Secretary Root’s main reforms went straight to 
the root of the evils from which the army has 
suffered,—the establishment of a system of 
higher education, together with a general staff 
and the principle of an interchangeable line staff. 
It was President Roosevelt who firmly and final- 
ly established the merit rule in the military ser- 
vice. He simply posted a notice that every officer 
using patronage to obtain advancement or com- 
fortable details away from his regiment would be 
placed upon the department’s blacklist, and the 
thing was done. Mr. Villard shows how much 
courage this action took, however simple was the 
method employed, and what a crying need there 
was for ending the interference of politics and 
social influence in army promotions. 


THE EDUCATION OF OUR ARMY. 


Secretary Root has adopted the European 
theory that the officers of the army should be as 
trained and professionally instructed up to the 
day of their retirement as if they were going to 
a university. ‘This was especially needed after 
the war with Spain, when more than 33 per 
cent. of the officers were men who have come 
into the service in the last three years from the 
ranks of civil life or from the volunteers, nine- 
tenths of them without professional training. 
Secretary Root’s system of instruction specifically 
employs for the training of officers in the army 
the following schools in addition to the Military 
Academy at West Point: 

1. At each military post an officers’ school for 
elementary instruction in theory and practice. 

2. Special service schools : 

(a) The Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va. 

(b) The Engineer School of Application, 
Washington Barracks, D. C. 

(c) The School of Submarine Defence, Fort 
Totten, N. Y. 

(qd) The School of Application for Cavalry 
and Field Artillery, at Fort Riley, Kan. 

Bi The Army Medical School, Washington, 

BW. 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


GENERAL MILES’S OFFICE ABOLISHED—THE GENERAL 
STAFF. 


Congress now has before it Secretary Root’s 
bill for the general staff, which is inseparably 
connected with this educational system. ‘‘The 
general staff will be the goal of every ambitious 
officer in the service, as well as the best kind of 
a training school for the future generals of the 
army. It will be composed of a chief of staff 
with the rank of lieutenant-general, a major-gen- 
eral, a brigadier-general, four colonels, six lieu- 
tenant-colonels, twelve majors, and twelve cap- 
tains, who will all be detailed to the general staff 
for four years, and then return to their perma- 
nent places in the new supply department or in 
the line, where they must serve two years be- 
fore again going on general staff duty. Almost 
revolutionary is the provision abolishing the 
position of commanding general on the retire- 
ment of General Miles, thus doing away with an 
office which has given rise to endless and fre- 
quently disgraceful quarreling between the civ- 
ilidn secretaries and the senior generals. After 
General Miles leaves the active list, the chief of 
staff will be selected by the President, to serve 
during the latter’s term of office ; thus insuring 
an officer who will not only be in sympathy with 
the commander-in-chief, but who will be de facto 
the military right hand of the President.”” The 
functions of the general staff will be similar 
to those exercised in like European bodies ; it 
will be not only the brains, but the eyes and ears 
of the service. Its members will prepare plans 
for the national defence, and will have before 
them all the questions affecting the welfare and 
efficiency of the army. ‘‘Had such a body ex- 
isted before the war with Spain, there would 
have been no such scandals as marked our con- 
duct of the military hostilities. Its creation by 
Congress will be momentous, for it will put 
the American service abreast of all others, and 
will have as marked an effect upon the future 
military history of this country as West Point 
has had upon that of the last hundred’ years.” 


AN INTERCHANGEABLE LINE STAFF. 


Secretary Root has been urging the inter- 
changeable line staff since 1899, and Congress 
last year sanctioned his views. According to the 
statute of February 2, 1901, when a vacancy oc- 
curs in any staff department, except in the engi- 
neers and medical departments, it is to be filled 
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by the detail of a line officer for a period of four 
years, after which he is to return to the line for 
a period of at least two years before again going 
on staff duty. In this way the managers and 
clerks of the great service stores will be kept in 
touch with their customers, the soldiers and offi- 
cers of the line, and the large number of officers 
will be trained in staff work, and so be available 
for service with volunteers in case of war. 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S, COMMISSARY, AND PAY 
DEPARTMENTS CONSOLIDATED. 


One of Secretary Root’s most daring proposals 
is the consolidation of the supply departments 
into one great business organization. There is no 
such many-headed organization of the navy, nor 
any such cumbersome and dangerous division of 
duties in any well-managed private business. So 
far the officers of the department involved have 
not been able to agree upon a scheme of consolida- 
tion. Mr. Villard thinks it uncertain whether 
political influence will defeat this plan. 

Mr. Villard tells of a number of minor mat- 
ters which the strong and intelligent mind of 
Secretary Root has taken in hand. One plan for 
modifying the existing rule of promotion by 
seniority only by the annual selection of a cer- 
tain number of offices for advancement over the 
heads of others less industrious or less capable, 
is still on the carpet. A bill drawn up by Sec- 
retary Root is now before Congress, providing 
for the retirement of all officers who have served 
thirty-five years and are veterans of two wars, 
with the next higher rank to the one they held. 
There are one hundred and eighty-five officers 
concerned, and Mr. Villard thinks this would 
free the upper grades of the service of a number 
of faithful but now worn-out officers, who are 
too old and too conservative to be of the best use 
in the army. Other questions before the secre- 
tary are the individual training of the recruit, 
and the question of proper regimental field trans- 
portation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ARMY EDUCATION. 


‘¢ How important the question of the education 
of the new army is a glance at the artillery will 
show. It has been increased about 150 per cent. 
since 1898, and has suffered perhaps more in the 
way of getting green and untrained officers than 
the other branches of the line. It is organized 
under an entirely new system, and has under its 
charge forts and guns valued at $60,000,000. 
The technical training of the artillery officers in 
the handling of the torpedoes and the complicated 
eiectrical machinery and cannon which go to 
make up the equipment of a modern fort is im- 
portant, but by no means as essential as that they 





should learn to perform their peace duties as well 
as those of the battlefield with that fidelity, de- 
votion, and unvarying honesty in the smallest 
matters which they pledged by the acceptance of 
their commissions.”’ 


THE FUTURE SIZE OF OUR ARMY. 


‘¢ The future disposition and size of the army 
are things that no one can begin to foretell. At 
present Congress has fixed a minimum of 59,131 
and a maximum of 100,000 men. On September 
25, 1901, there were 84,513 men in the service, 
exclusive of 5,000 native troops in the Philip- 
pines. By a singular but not unprecedented enact- 
ment, the right to fix the size between the two 
figures set by Congress is placed in the hands of 
the President,—a proceeding certainly never con- 
templated by the founders of this government or 
by those who drew up the Constitution. At the 
present day the condition of affairs in the Philip- 
pines dictates the size of the army, and there are 
many officers who still believe that the maximum 
allowed must be raised if 30,000 men continue to 
be needed in the archipelago. Since troops can 
be kept in the Philippines for only two or three 
years, they feel that there must be three shifts, 
giving each regiment six years at home out of 
every nine.” 


OUR OVERWORKED PRESIDENT. 


i the April McClure’s, Mr. Lincoln Steffens 

makes a vivid picture of the hardships of 
the President of the United States in his day’s 
work. Mr. Steffens points out that the Presi- 
dent is in many ways like the head of a great 
corporation, with 76,000,000 stockholders, and 
that he has powers and responsibilities commen- 
surate with the magnitude of this business con- 
cern. With this in view, Mr. Steffens thinks a 
great number of duties the President is called on 
to perform, and which must certainly wear him 
out, are utterly trivial. 

‘¢He is called upon to settle not alone tlie 
rows among his important agents, but also the 
petty squabbles of employees no better than 
gang foremen and section bosses ; he himself ap- 
points all sorts of menials, investigating and 
choosing between the claims of applicants for 
places relatively about as important as those of 
janitors and mule-drivers. He receives and dis- 
tributes much of the mail of his subordinates, 
handling some of it with his own hands, and act- 
ing upon no little of it. Moreover, this man thus 
burdened is required by custom to keep open 
house for all comers. He has to allow his idlest 
stockholders to enter his own residence, walk 
curiously about his parlor; and those who are 
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not satisfied may go into the room where he is 
talking to his business advisers, speak to him, 
shake him by the hand, while he is bound to 
listen to their troubles and congratulations and 
express sympathy or pleasure with them.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S DAY'S WORK. 


Mr. Steffens admits that if any man could go 
through the grind prescribed by modern White 
House conditions, and at the same time keep 
his head clear for the greatest questions pro- 
pounded to any man on the globe, President 
Roosevelt is the man, as no statesman can be 
found with more vigor and courage than he. 
‘¢An early riser, and up betimes, he darts into 
the breakfast-room with a cheerful hail to those 
already there, some of his family and a visitor 
or two. The visitors are confidential friends, 
and their interests are his. But his are govern- 
ment and politics. In other words, the day’s 
work is begun. By nine he is in his office, 
where he and Mr. George B. Cortelyou, the sec- 
retary to the President, are to have a quiet hour 
forecasting and planning the business before 
them. Mr. Cortelyou shows him the list of his 
appointments ; the notes of bills, orders, and re- 
ports to come up, and such mail as he has to 
see. The President has to hurry, because, as an 
exception (which occurs nearly every day) an 
appointment has been made before 10 o’clock, at 
9:45; and it is 9:30 now.” 

“It is preposterous. Ex-Senator W. E. Chand- 
ler, who uttered a protest in a Washington news- 
paper, said: ‘The evil is a serious one, and can- 
not much longer be endured. It is injuring the 
public service by preventing the President from 
giving enough attention to large public questions. 
It is shortening the lives of the Presidents. Un- 
less a remedy is applied, few Presidents will go 
through one term, and come out with health 
sufficient to allow the remainder of life to be en- 
joyable ; no one will thus go through two terms.’ ”’ 

Mr. Steffens proceeds to describe the motley 
horde of callers that besiege the President until 
1:30, many of them with no more important busi- 
ness than to shake hands, but most of them with 
an axe to grind and a Congressman to introduce 
them. 

At 3 o’clock the President takes a horseback 
ride,—he found he could not take walks without 
being joined by some one who insists on talking 
politics or business. When he comes back it is 
more mail with the secretary, signing of com- 
missions, and receiving of reports. 

‘‘The evening was spent talking politics and 
State policies with an editor, two Senators, and 
a well-known public man, all interested with him 
in politics. Toward the end of the session the 
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late evening will probably be devoted to signing or 
vetoing bills. That was the time President Cleve- 
land and President McKinley gave to such work, 
and Mr. Cleveland often stole time for strictly 
governmental business in the early mornings. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ABUSE. 


President Washington, with the highly devel- 
oped sense of the dignity of his office, and of the 
uses which sentiments of deference toward the 
Chief Magistrate might have in the democracy, 
received only people who had business with him, 
or were his social or personal friends, and at 
public functions he stood with one hand on his 
sword-hilt, the other behind his back. His 
methods were followed until Andrew Jackson 
swept them all away and opened his house to 
everybody. But in Jackson’s time it was a seri- 
ous matter to get to Washington from Indiana or 
Georgia, or even from New York, and those who 
came to the capital to see the President usually 
had some motive stronger than curiosity. The 
Civil War increased vastly business of all kinds 
at the White House, and afterward the volume 
did not lessen, and the open-house policy of Jack- 
son became more and more ridiculous. ‘‘General 
Grant’s hand was shaken till it swelled. ‘He 
did not know how to shake hands,’ a Senator ex- 
plained to me. ‘A President must learn to rush 
up, seize and grasp the other man’s hand. He 
should never let the other man get the first grip 
and squeeze him.’ What an art for a President 
to have to learn.” 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST AS WELL AS THE PRESI- 
DENT SUFFERS. 


Mr. Steffens points out that it is not only 
President Roosevelt that suffers, but that the 
interests of the people lose more than the man 
who happens to be their Chief Magistrate. One- 
third of Mr. Roosevelt’s working day of ten 
hours is given to business worse than trivial. 
Moreover, this third is the best part of the day, 
from 10 to 2. 

‘«There must be some remedy for the evil, and 
Washington is beginning to take the matter up 
seriously. A bill was introduced this session to 
provide a separate building for the executive offi- 
cers and the President and his staff, which has 
increased from one secretary, two doormen, two 
furnace-keepers, and a watchman, to one secre- 
tary, two assistant secretaries, nine clerks, six 
messengers, five ushers regularly employed, and 
eleven clerks and six messengers loaned to the 
White House by departments. It keeps one man 
and four clerks busy handling social invitations. 
The mail amounts to 1,000 or 1,200 letters a day. 
The executive building would relieve the Presi- 
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dent and his family of the inconvenience and the 
indignity of living ‘over the shop’; it might 
spare them the visits of sightseers ; there would 
be more room for home and social functions and 
for business, too; and the President could get 
some fresh air and exercise passing between his 
house and office. The separation of the Presi- 
dent’s home from his office seems to be inevitable, 
but it will not entirely solve the problem. Much 
more remains to be done. 

«Senator Chandler suggests an assistant Presi- 
dent, but that is coming gradually in the grow- 
ing functions of the secretary to the President. 
Formerly called the private secretary, this official 
has always had much of the President’s work to 
do, and some of his power; but the personalities 
of some of the recent secretaries, especially John 
Hay and Daniel 8. Lamont, have enlarged the 
scope and importance of the position, till now, un- 
der Mr. Cortelyou, we hear it spoken of as ‘ tanta- 
mount to a seat in the cabinet.’ Mr. Cortelyou 
certainly performs a vast amount of important 
and delicate service, so that he is more truly as- 
sistant to the President than a mere secretary. 
He has attacked the problem of an impossible 
amount of business for one man, and has reduced 
the mail that goes to Mr. Roosevelt personally to 
about one one-hundredth of the whole. <A large 
part of it is forwarded to departments without 
executive acknowledgment or even a record be- 
ing taken of its receipt. The secretary himself 
conducts most of the correspondence, and the 
older Congressmen will tell you that they would 
rather put their business into the hands of the 
deliberate, painstaking, tactful secretary than in 
those of the overworked and hurried President.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT CAN CHANGE IT. 


Mr. Steffens thinks that the one way to have 
the abuse done away with is for President Roose- 
velt to put his foot down and make a rule of 
closed doors. No one could accuse him of being 
weak or lazy, and when the politicians and sight- 
seers and bridal couples and committees of mer- 
chants complain, the people will uphold him. 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH. 


" HE controller of the most vast sums of 

money any empire ever drew within its 
coffers” —so Mr. James Baker, writing in the 
Leisure Hour, describes Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
It appears from this admiring sketch that Sir 
Michael is now the oldest member in the House 
of Commons, having sat continuously for thirty- 
eight years. He confesses to his interviewer 
that his term of office as Irish secretary in 1885-86 
imposed on him a heavier personal strain than 
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his recent war budgets, adding, ‘‘The strain 
now is more upon Mr. Chamberlain.” 

With a sardonic hit at England’s public schools 
and universities, Sir Michael dares to say of his 
life at Eton and Oxford that he is a ‘‘self-edu- 


cated man.’’ He made up for deficiencies in the 
home country by wide travel in Europe and 
America. 

Certain guarded utterances of Sir Michael to 
his interviewer may be quoted here : 

‘¢When I ventured to hope that our trade 
might, in spite of all the scientifically-organized 
foreign attacks upon it, still increase, by reason 
of the development of our colonies and new open- 
ings, such as we have had in Egypt, Africa, etc., 
he remarked, ‘that our colonies were not now 
developing at the rate they had been ; that some 
nrost remarkable facts had come out in the Aus- 
tralian census. The Victorian population, for 
example, was not increasing ; but as regards our 
holding our own in the colonies or against foreign 
competition, we were doing that.’ ” 

But with a preferential tariff Sir Michael will 
have nothing to do. 

‘¢¢A preferential tariff must do harm, for raw 
material must be taxed, and that would injure our 
own people,’ was his emphatic statement ; and in 
talking of the tremendous developments in A frica, 
North and South, and elsewhere, of the English 
people during the last few years, he uttered the 
warning words ‘that we might be going too fast ; 
already we have on our hands as muchas we can 
manage.’ ” 

On comparing educational with military ex- 
penditure the interviewer was promptly met with 
the remark : 

‘¢ Hxpenditure on the navy was most necessary; 
in fact, vital. The freedom of the country stood 
first ; without that being assured, all else was 
useless. Expenditure on education was neces- 
sary, but it could not be placed before the safety 
of the country.” 

On foreign relations, Sir Michael allowed him- 
self only one observation : 

‘¢T ventured to refer to the present seething 
effervescence and trouble in Russia; but Sir 
Michael thought that the powers that be in that 
mighty country were too well organized to per- 
mit any serious break-up of the official autocracy 
reigning there; in fact, recent developments 
seem to suggest that a country nearer our own 
shores had more cause to dread eruption and dis- 
organization than Russia.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer believes in 
the domestic as well as the literary education of 
women; and is having his daughters taught 
cookery, “that they might influence those among 
whom they lived.” 
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GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 


| apse occurrences have given rise to an 
extraordinary amount of speculation in 
this country concerning Germany’s attitude 
toward all things American. In view of this 
fact, an unbiased review of the developments of 
the past few years in German policy should be 
helpful. Such a survey is furnished in an arti- 
cle contributed to the North American Review 
for March by Mr. Wolf von Schierbrand, who 
was for seven years the chief correspondent in 
Berlin for the Associated Press. Looking back 
four years, this writer says : 

‘¢When the war-with Spain broke out, in the 
spring of 1898, the German people violently, and 
almost altogether for sentimental reasons, sided 
with Spain ; indeed, until the close of that war, 
the torrent of popular abuse of the United States 
flowed as fiercely and was fed from as many 
sources as that which is now directed against 
England. The German Government, however, 
took a consistently friendly attitude toward the 
United States—a fact which recent publications 
have brought out clearly. This, it may be ad- 
mitted here, was due at first more to Count von 
Bilow—then still secretary of foreign affairs un- 
der Prince Hohenlohe—than to the Kaiser per- 
sonally, whose sympathies for a time rather 
leaned to Spain. But the Kaiser is, after all, 
Bismarck’s pupil, and as such he considers con- 
crete facts as of paramount importance. He 
quickly came to see that the United States was 
bound to be victorious, that Spain represented a 
lost cause, and that the United States would 
emerge from the war much stronger and more 
ambitious than ever, and become a new and 
leading factor in the process of reshaping the 
world. He saw clearly that Germany’s interests 
bade her remain the best of friends with the 
United States; and, once he had recognized 
this, he frankly and without reserve accepted the 
new situation, and shaped his policy accordingly. 
The relentless force of logic told him that the 
closer Germany’s relations became with the great 
American republic, the better chance would there 
be for a friendly understanding with it at all 
those points where its new political or commer- 
cial interests might clash with those of Germany. 
His foresight has since been proven true in the 
settlement of the Samoa difficulty, in the acqui- 
sition of the Carolines, and during the recent 
troubles in China. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


‘(In his political calculations, he took into 
account the policy of expansion to which the 
dominant party in this country stands committed, 
and he has since given adherence to the Ameri- 
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can definition of the Monroe Doctrine. Is he 
sincere in this? Has Germany absolutely relin- 
quished those old, but never more than half- 
formed, designs upon West Indian and South 
American territory? Does Germany consider 
herself bound, under all circumstances, to abide 
by that interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
which rests, not so much upon the vigorous yet 
withal conservative enunciation quite recently 
made by President Roosevelt, as upon that some- 
what hazy yet tangible and more far-reaching 
idea of it held by the larger half of the American 
people? Time alone will show. At any rate, 
neither the Kaiser, nor the German Government, 
nor the even more important public opinion of 
Germany, any longer defines the Monroe Doctrine 
as Bismarck did in my hearing, on May 26, 1898 
(two months before his death), as ‘a species of 
arrogance peculiarly American and quite inex- 
cusable.’ True, the Pan-Germans and the co- 
lonial enthusiasts in Germany continue to rail 
against this ‘species of arrogance’; and in a late 
issue of the leading German colonial organ, the 
Koloniale Zeitschrift, Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid de- 
claims against it and against the alleged unholy 
designs of the United States upon South and 
Central America, and calls upon Count von Bilow 
to quicken the pace of German colonization in 
South Brazil and Argentina. But he and his 
kind do not influence the German foreign policy. 
There is no manner of doubt that Germany— 
Kaiser, government, and people—is at present 
honestly desirous of close and friendly relations 
with the United States.”’ 

As for the German tariff bill, the Emperor and 
his government, according to this writer, are not 
in a position to help themselves. The Agrarian 
party at present holds the key to the situation. 





COUNT VON BULOW. 


ERR GOLDSCHMIED, of Berlin, corre- 

spondent of the Daily News, contributes to 

the March Pall Mall a character sketch of Count 

von Bilow, which is far more subtle and has far 

more of the personal note in it than nine-tenths of 
similar articles. 


THE MAKING OF THE FOURTH CHANCELLOR. 


Von Bilow, though born in Mecklenburg, the 
headquarters of Junkerdom, is anything but a 
Junker. From his cosmopolitan temperament all 
trace of real Chauvinism has long been obliter- 
ated. He was educated in Lausanne—unusual 
in those days—and he traveled much in the course 
of his diplomatic career, and lived in’ many 
European capitals. He has strong literary and 
artistic tastes, and in early life, at any rate, had 
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ample opportunity of gratifying them. He mar- 
ried in St. Petersburg a lady as cosmopolitan, ar- 
tistic, and cultured as himself. 

In Rome his residence was a center where the 
élite of literature and politics met, and, says Herr 
Goldschmied, this had a great influence on the 
nascent Italia-German alliance. 


HIS CHARACTERISTICS—POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE. 


‘¢Indomitable ambition in the good sense of 
the word,” fascinating courtesy, and most winning 
manners, and extreme amiability, ‘‘when he 
wishes’’—these are the most noticeable features 
about him. 

‘« He presents, therefore, a certain element of 
danger, more particularly to the representatives 
of that great power—the press, the significance 
of which he appreciates to its fullest extent. 
When with courteous smile and outstretched 
hand be advances toward his visitor, and in cordial 
accents gives expression to his regret that, owing 
to the pressure of his official duties, he is unable 
to find the time necessary for a more frequent 
intercourse with the press; when he then, with 
apparently unbounded frankness, enters into a 
discourse on current political topics, replies with- 
out hesitation to all observations, and seeks to 
overcome objections by apt arguments, it is diffi- 
cult even for the most stubbornly ‘ oppositional’ 
Saul not to be converted, for the moment at all 
events, into a governmental Paul. And after the 
chancellor has taken leave, in the same cordial 
way, of his visitor, the latter finds it no easy task 
to collect and sift his thoughts, and to distinguish 
between the words of the cunning diplomatist and 
the courteous host.” 

“T do not believe that he would ever designedly 
take in anybody who trusts him.” But he has a 
marvelous knack of not “parting with any juice,” 
or with parting with it in such a way as to leave 
one worse off than before. 


BULOW VERSUS BISMARCK. 


Bilow is curiously unlike Bismarck, although 
trained in the Bismarckian school. Herr Gold- 
schmied takes for granted that the two are sufficient- 
ly on a par to make comparison possible. Von 
Bilow is an adept in the art of light, witty causerve, 
and has, moreover, a ‘‘cheerful, sunny tempera- 
ment.” He has utterly departed from the tradi- 
tions of German political life by being on terms 
of friendly personal acquaintance with leading 
members of the opposition. He is even indul- 
gent toward the Socialists, though he does not 
cultivate the society of their leaders. Herr Gold- 


schmied believes, however, that this is not due 
to any prejudice of the chancellor’s, but solely to 
the fact that he could not afford so far to shock 
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public opinion. Bismarck’s ‘‘enemy of the em- 
pire’? does not exist for him. From him we 
should never have heard that ‘‘a vote given to 
the Liberals,’ ete. In debate Bismarck used a 
battle-axe, Bulow ‘‘the daintier but no less dan- 
gerous rapier.” Bismarck thundered ; from Bi- 
low’s urbane lips ‘‘words flow like honey.” 
Bismarck despised men and showed it; Bilow 
despises them, but keeps his contempt well out 
of sight. Bismarck cared naught for popularity ; 
Bulow ‘‘lays the utmost value on the applause 
of the masses, and gives himself great pains to 
achieve popularity.” 


POPULARITY-HUNTING AND ITS DANGERS. 


His love of popularity, thinks Herr Gold- 
schmied, may lead the chancellor astray. He is 
not ashamed to use high-sounding, sentimental 
phrases to please the people—the people at whom 
all the time he is laughing in his sleeve. This 
popularity-hunting explains the recent ‘‘ granite- 
biting speech ”’ : 

‘Qn this occasion the fact was also manifested 
that von Bulow, though he is acquainted with al- 
most all the countries of Europe from personal 
experience, does not know England. He had 
plainly underestimated the effect of his speech in 
England, otherwise he certainly would not have 
gone so far merely for les beaux yeux of the An- 
glophobes.” 

He has a shrewd enough sense of humor to be 
able to laugh at a joke even against himself. He 
laughs where Bismarck raged. 


HIS POLICY. 


This, Herr Goldschmied says, he is in no hurry 
to reveal. He flirts with the Agrarians, but the 
writer still considers his sentiments comparatively 
Liberal. He is essentially an opportunist. When 
his position is more secure, he will probably show 
his hand, ‘‘ for beneath his jovial exterior. . 
there undeniably exists a nature of great strength 
and energy.” He certainly regards as the main 
task of sound German policy the maintenance of 
good relations with Russia. He is probably also 
really friendly to England, and quite far-sighted 
enough to see the dangers to Germany’s Welt- 
politik which would result from a quarrel with us. 
Herr Goldschmied concludes his article by re- 
marking how von Bilow and the Kaiser seem 
adapted each for the other : 

‘Last, but not least, the number of capable 
men in Germany who are able to hold the strings 
of domestic as well as of foreign policy is so limited 
that the Emperor and the empire would experi- 
ence the greatest embarrassment if for some rea- 
son or other Count von Bilow were to disappear 
to-day from the political stage.” 
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PRINCE HENRY AS A SAILOR. 


i" America’s enthusiastic welcome to Prince 
Henry of Prussia not much attention was 
paid to the naval record of our distinguished 
guest. It seemed to have been assumed in some 
quarters that the prince’s connection with the 
German admiralty was a purely honorary one— 
a matter not to be taken at all seriously. In the 
Criterion for March, however, Mr. Edwin Emer- 
son, Jr., shows that the sailor-prince has had a 
good grounding in seamanship, and has won his 
rank by actual service. Young Henry’s initia- 
tion in the navy came about in this wise : 
‘¢When William was put into the army, in 
his tenth year, Henry announced that he wanted 
to be a sailor. His father, the crown prince, 
and old King William approved. Just before 
the boy was sent away to serve his apprentice- 
ship on the schoolship Niobe, the family chaplain 
preached a little farewell sermon, choosing for 
his text the 107th Psalm, ‘Those that go down 
to the sea in ships.’ One year was spent at 
Kiel, serving on the Niobe and attending the 
Royal Marine School. In the following year 
the young prince was appointed a naval cadet, 
and was ordered off on a two years’ practice 
































PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA IN ADMIRAL’S UNIFORM. 
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cruise on the corvette Prinz Adalbert. The 
crown prince and his English wife came to Kiel 
to see their boy off. The elder brother, William, 
was allowed to stay on board until the pilot 
should be cast off. As the crown prince intro- 
duced his son to the Nobe’s commanding officer, 
Captain McLean, he gave him this paternal ad- 
vice: ‘Remember that a seaman’s first lesson is 
to learn to obey. Be respectful to your superior 
officers, do your duty to the letter, and keep on 
pleasant terms with your comrades.’ How far 
the boy acted on his father’s injunctions may be 
judged from the last words that Emperor Fred- 
erick, when he was dying, addressed to Henry, 
his old-time favorite : ‘You, at least, have never 
given me cause for grief. You have always 
been a dutiful son.’ 

‘‘The Prinz Adalbert’s practice cruise, judging 
by her log alone, appears to have been generally 
uneventful. When the ship crossed the equator, 
Prince Henry, with other neophytes, was put 
through the customary initiation by Neptune, all 
except the keeihauling.” 


IN COMMAND VF TORPEDO-BOATS. 


After Prince Henry had completed his naval 
education at the marine and artillery schools of 
Kiel and Friedrichsort, and had seen several 
years’ service on the Olga, Stein, and Oldenburg 
as naval lieutenant and first officer, he was put 
in command of a torpedo flotilla. Continuing 
his account, Mr. Emerson says : 

‘‘The young torpedo-boat commander soon 
showed his peculiar fitness for this hazardous 
service by a brilliant exploit. For the celebra- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s first jubilee the German 
torpedo flotilla was ordered to Spithead. Prince 
William was to accompany his brother on his 
tiny flagship. At the last moment a violent 
storm threatened to make the English Channel 
impassable. The two princes, fearing that their 
sailing orders might be revoked, put out into 
the teeth of the gale on their torpedo-boat. The 
rest of the diminutive squadron followed their 
lead as a matter of course. The flotilla was dis- 
persed, and all of the frail vessels suffered se- 
verely from the tempestuous sea; but they man- 
aged to get together again, and steamed up the 
Thames at the appointed time in close forma- 
tion. This achievement was hailed even by 
British naval authorities as a daring demonstra- 
tion of the seaworthiness and speed of torpedo- 
boats under adverse conditions. In Germany 
the feat was viewed with much disapprobation, 
for the reason that the life of the heir-presump- 
tive to the throne had been exposed to undue 
risk. There was, indeed, good ground for ap- 
prehension, since the old Emperor died shortly 
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afterward, and Emperor Frederick ascended the 
throne only asa dying man. Six weeks before 
he died, Prince Henry was married. In the ab- 
sence of the ailing father, Henry’s brother, the 
present Emperor, clad in a naval uniform, offi- 
ciated at the wedding.”’ 


PROTRACTED MAN-OF-WAR SERVICE. 


After the accession of his brother, Emperor 
William II., Prince Henry’s advancement was as 
rapid as the growth of the German navy. A 
single instance—the voyage of the Hohenzollern, 
the imperial yacht, bearing the two brothers, 
convoyed by a squadron of forty German ships 
of war, to Sweden and Russia—was indicative of 
the changed conditions under the new reign. 

‘¢ After this, Prince Henry was shifted from 
one responsible command to another, affording 
opportunities to the future admiral to become ac- 
quainted with all the leading types of German 
war-vessels. Thus he served on the bridges of 
the Irene, Beowulf, Sachsen, Worth, and Deutsch- 
land. His first shore leave of a full year was not 
granted to him until he had gained the rank of 
rear-admiral in 1895. As such the prince was 
dispatched to the far East in 1897, when the 
murder of some German missionaries in China 
was to be revenged by a powerful German fleet 
in Chinese waters. ‘here he remained for three 
years. Once during this long, tedious service 
Princess Irene was enabled to visit her husband 
at Christmas time, but she had returned to Ger- 
many and was alone when her youngest child was 
born. Prince Henry was rewarded for these 
privations by his imperial brother’s commission 
as vice-admiral in 1899. On his return to Ger- 
many in 1900 he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the first squadron. Last autumn he be- 
came a full-fledged admiral.” 





SILHOUETTES OF THE BOER LEADERS. 


M R. ARTHURLYNCH introducessome vivid 

sketches of the Boer officers in the Revue 
Bleue thus: ‘Although the brilliant exploits of 
Botha and De Wet are known to the entire world, 
their personalities are comparatively unfamiliar, 
so I intend to sketch rapidly the personnel of these 
heroes, and those of their principal aides, who have 
distinguished themselves under their commands 
or as the heads of independent expeditions. 


GENERAL BOTHA. 


‘¢General Botha is yet young,—too young, it 
may be said, in the eyes of many of the Boers 
who were accustomed to place confidence only in 
gray hairs. Judged even by Boer standards, 
he is tall, nearly six feet, broad-shouldered, deep- 








GENERAL BOTHA,. 


chested, powerfully built, and muscular. Every- 
thing in him bespeaks health and strength. Still 
there is nothing forbidding in his appearance— 
his expression, on the contrary, being very mild— 
and his clear blue eyes beam with such good will 
that one feels immediately at ease with him. . . 

His features are strongly marked, but very regu- 
lar ; brown hair and rather thin beard and mus- 
tache completing an admirable whole. When I 
saw Louis Botha for the first time he was sur- 
rounded by officers congratulating him on his 
superb feat at Spion Kopf. At that time he 
seemed several years younger than he really was. 
To-day he appears much older, not that the priva- 
tions of war have affected his iron constitution, 
but because the continual cares of an almost super- 
human task have given him an added gravity 
which matures while it ennobles. . In the 
first intoxication of victory, Botha shows no en- 
thusiasm, no pride; although his reserve is not 
so impenetrable that his real satisfaction cannot be 
perceived—that satisfaction coming from a lofty 
purpose nobly accomplished. This simplicity, 
this admirable calm, are yet allied to the most 
splendid powers of energy and resistance that | 
have ever known. I have never seen Botha de- 
pressed even under the most disheartening con- 
ditions. He never shows the slightest ill-humor 
before his subordinates. He appears always con- 
fident and resolute. A. skillful tactician, he 
is also a great strategist. He is capable in the 
highest degree of preparing a campaign long be- 
forehand, regarding with clear good sense the 
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GEN. CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


most complicated situations, and availing himself 
of them. I believe his value would be as great 
in time of peace. Forced by exigencies of the 
hour to act as diplomat, he has always extricated 
himself admirably from difficult positions by 
virtue of his intelligence, his high probity, his 
firmness of character. Botha is a man who 
does the greatest honor to humanity. 


GENERAL DE WET. 


‘De Wet is a born tactician. He is older than 
Botha, being nearly fifty. Of medium height for 
a Boer, he is vigorous, solid, tough, and dry as 
well-seasoned timber. His bearing, his gestures, 
even his profile, seem to express resistance. He 
has brown hair and beard, rather irregular and 
ordinary features, and deep, meditative eyes lit 
at times with savage resolve. He has become 
more and more taciturn ; formerly he consulted 
his officers before making a decision; now he 
holds aloof from them. Silently and prudently 
he studies and prepares his plan until the minute 
for its execution. He then becomes inflexible. 
It sometimes happens that De Wet, after a long 
period of reflection, suddenly gives the order 
to mount, no one having had the slightest 
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idea of his intentions. De Wet fights as if he 
were hunting. Nearly all his great successes 
have been surprises. He watches the prey, he 
glides, he creeps, until he is within good aim. 
The enemy is there. At the given signal the 
rifles go off like a thunder-clap. De Wet has 
that great quality which also distinguishes Botha 
—he never grows discouraged. Their troops 
have sometimes lost hope, then they derived in- 
spiration and comfort from their chiefs, and often 
they who were completely demoralized in the 
evening fought like heroes the next day. 


THE CAPTOR OF LORD METHUEN. 


‘‘Delarey looks like a peaceable, little, old, 
retired farmer. He is more than fifty, but time has 
not robbed him of his youthful vigor. He is a 
thinker, a man of learned calculations. At first 
sight the superficial observer would refuse to 
recognize one of the most energetic and audacious 
chiefs of the Boer army in this simple, ill-dressed, 
patriarchal old man. His almost white beard 
frames thin and withered features, but his eyes 
are full of intelligence, and have the keenness of 
steel. Delarey has the face of a man who has 
lost everything but the determination to fight to 
the bitter end.” 


VILJOEN. 


Of Gen. Ben Viljoen, Mr. Lynch says: ‘ Vil 
joen is very tall, straight as a rod, his athletic 
muscularity not excluding slenderness, well-pro- 
portioned, and his features are of Grecian regu- 
larity. His mustache and beard are chestnut 
brown. He is about the same age as Botha, and 
no one would be better qualified to supply the 
post of commander-in-chief should such a neces- 
sity occur. Viljoen impresses one as a genial, 
open-hearted, cordial good fellow, but in action he 
shows all the dynamic force of a born soldier.” 


CHRISTIAN BOTHA, GENERAL SMUTS, AND OTHER 
LEADERS. 


‘¢Christian Botha, the younger brother of the 
commander-in-chief, is more than six feet, and, 
although not heavy, he is extraordinarily mus- 
cular. I have seen few athletes—world cham- 
pions—whose physiques could sustain a com- 
parison with that of Christian Botha. This 
young giant is very dark, and his features are 
anything but classic, but he has fine eyes and very 
affable manners. The roar of the cannon trans- 
forms him. All his immense reserve of energy 
is then brought into play; his ardor animates 
the whole band. Slightly bald, with rosy 
cheeks and chestnut beard, his small, blue eyes 
sparkling with wit and good humor, General 
Smuts, before the war, seemed the very incarna- 
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tion of peace. .. . ‘If 
I only had fifty men 
left,’ he once said to me, 
‘I'd fignt justthe same.’ 
This was no idle boast, 
for he has proved him- 
self a daring and able 
leader.” 

Mr. Lynch gives 
equally interesting de- 
tails as to the other 
Smuts, the former min- 
ister of justice, who re- 
signed his office shortly 
before the fall of Pre- 
toria and joined the 
army. ‘Small, blond, 
beardless, lightly built, 
frail in appearance, he 
looks the student that he is. . I have his 
photograph before me now ; the head, Roman by 
the purity of the profile, is full of energy and 
pride, while a manly sadness softens the expres- 
sion of the eyes.” 

Kemp, Delarey’s lieutenant; Grobelaar, the 
artilleryman, and Erasmus are etched in the 
same somewhat epigrammatic style. The lead- 
ers of the Cape commandos are briefly touched 
upon in Mr. Lynch’s closing paragraph: ‘‘No 
country of the world has ever produced, in my 
opinion, more admirable types from the triple 
point of view of morals, intellect, and physique. 
These young Afrikanders are courageous to the 
last degree of stoicism ; without arrogance, but 
with a certain dash, a certain chic, which can 
easily be forgiven men who habitually brave 
death, and amuse themselves by smiling with an 
old-world grace at the terrible blows of Fate.” 




















GENERAL GROBELAAR, 


THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 


HIS ominous title is prefixed to an article 

in the Preussische Jahrbicher for January, 

by Paul Rohrbach, that finds the reasons for 
Russia’s aggressive foreign policy,—as outlined 
in an article in the February number of the Rr- 
view OF Reviews,—in the critical agrarian and 
industrial conditions at home. He begins by 
quoting from one of the largest and best con- 
ducted papers of St. Petersburg: ‘‘The deteri- 
oration,—or, rather, the ruin—of entire Russia 
is in the air, and is felt especially by the open 
country. Russia is perpetually hungry; Russia 
is being consumed in geometric progression. 
Poverty is spreading far and wide, and there are 
apparently neither resources nor means to stem 
and alleviate the misery. The expenditures are 
increasing colossally, while the sourees of pro- 
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ductive work to satisfy the needs are exhausted, 
and the deficit,—not one in the budget, but in 
life,-—is unavoidable. The government, as 
well as all classes of society and all individuals, 
feel this industrial depression, that is daily be- 
coming more and more terrible and more hope- 
less. Aside from a few enormously increasing 
fortunes that reach into the millions, all classes, 
from the aristocrat to the peasant, are absolutely 
impoverished.”’ 


DISTRESS IN THE BLACK-EARTH REGION. 


Rohrbach modifies the foregoing statement 
somewhat by excepting Finland, the German 
Baltic provinces, Poland, Caucasus, and Turkes- 
tan. ‘The region chiefly afflicted is the center 
of Russia proper, the ‘Black Earth’ govern- 
ments, whose staple product is grain. . . . The 
peasant in these governments is perpetually un- 
derfed, and the terrible consequences of this lack 
of nourishment are disastrously evident.” Not 
only is the peasant obliged to sell the grain he 
should keep, either for consumption or for next 
year’s sowing, in order to pay his taxes, but the 
productivity of the soil has decreased 27 per 
cent. within « generation. “ Herein Rohrbach 
finds the key to Russia’s agrarian conditions. 
Moreover, the faising of horses has also de- 
creased in that region 48 per cent. from 1868 to 
1895. There are whole districts in which one- 
half of the farms are classed as being ‘horse- 
less,’ and a farm of the average size usual in 
Russia is nearly crippled if it has not at least one 
or two horses. The black earth of Russia, that 
was fabled to be inexhaustible, has been impov- 
erished by rapacious and unscientific methods of 
farming ; the soil has been overworked, and the 
fields have not been used for pasture in fallow 
years ; they have thereby been deprived of their 
natural fertilizers, and artificial methods of fer- 
tilizing are almost unknown in central Russia. 
The harvests have in consequence grown poorer 
in proportion to the population and the area 
planted. Ona farm that to a German peasant 
would seem large ‘‘the Russian peasant does 
not raise enough to pay his taxes and live from 
one harvest to the other, and the State can satisfy 
its most urgent financial needs only if the peas. 
ant goes hungry.” 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


These are intimately connected with the agra- 
rian conditions. Russian exports count for little, 
—not at all in Europe and America, nor in 
Asia along the water-ways to China, India, and 
Japan. There remains only the limited export 
by land to northern China, Persia, and Turkey. 
Russian industries are therefore dependent on 
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the home market; but, asks Rohrbach, ‘‘ what 
can the millions of peasants, who are kept from 
starvation only by state aid and private charity, 
buy from the Moscow manufacturer, even though 
the latter endeavors to produce ‘cheap goods’ 
suited to the ‘needs and tastes’ of those con- 
sumers?”’ The industrial advance of Russia is 
so closely interwoven with Russian agriculture, 
that ‘a permanent and healthy development of 
industry is impossible so long as the agrarian 
conditions are in such a deplorable state. Rus- 
sian manufacturers cannot prosper while the home 
markets continue to decrease ; and whatever may 
be said to the contrary, this lessening consump- 
tion is, in the nature of the case, one of the 
chief causes of Russia’s industrial crisis.” 


RUSSIA’S FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLICY. 


‘‘The leading Russian statesmen,—those that 
are planning for the future,—now have two ends 
in view. Oneis: Rapid and efficient strengthening 
of Russia’s position in eastern and central Asia , 
this is sought by the building of railroads and 
the massing of troops in those countries and 
along those highways, whence the greatest polit- 
ical pressure can be brought to bear in the de- 
cisive moment. The second end in view is: To 
preserve Russia's credit with the other nations ; 
all the important industrial measures framed by 
the government have solely that end in view. 
Hence peace must be preserved at any price, be- 
cause the system of politico-military consolida- 
tion in Asia, as well as the industrial policy at 
home, would be put in jeopardy should serious 
difficulties of a military nature arise. 


RUSSIA’S HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 


‘«Russia’s hope now rests entirely on the in- 
creasing development of its boundary provinces. 
Finland, the Baltic provinces, Poland, parts of 
the southern region of the steppes, the Caucasus, 
Turkestan, and, in a certain sense, also Siberia and 
the northern part of European Russia (7.e., the 
portion to the north and northwest of Moscow), 
increase in wealth and population. Progress is 
most rapid and most marked in Lioland and the 
Polish governments. The forward movement is 
found chiefly among the foreign, non- Russian ele- 
ments of its population: Germans, Poles, Ar- 
menians, Sartes. The Chinese may possibly soon 
be added as an important as well as dangerous 
element. In any case Russia, even to-day, exists 
industrially only by virtue of the foreign peoples 
and provinces which she has added to her domain. 
The center is ‘drying out ;* and if in time it re- 
ceives a new lease of life, this can come to it 
only from the outskirts of the empire. Herein 
lies the last hope of Russia.”’ 
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TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN RUSSIA. 


wD Gass unfortunate old saying that you cannot 

make a man sober by act of Parliament 
finds no upholders in Russia, where indeed the 
very opposite has bezn proved during the last 
few years, for an imperial ukase, which passed 
into law on New-Year’s Day, 1895, has had a 
very great effect in making the Russian people, 
as a whole, far more sober than they were before. 
So we learn from a paper in the Nouvelle Revue. 

The problem was made more difficult in Russia 
owing to the fact that the Russian peasant, who 
forms the backbone of the great nation to which 
he belongs, instead of drinking so comparatively 
innocent a beverage as the vin ordinaire of the 
Frenchman, or British beer, habitually absorbed 
quantities of kwass, a very strong and injurious 
spirit. With kwass it is quite easy for a man to 
become dead drunk in a few minutes. ‘There 
are few sadder sights,” says the French writer, 
‘¢than the Russian drunkard, and the most friv- 
olous spectator could find little amusement in the 
fixed, haggard features, and the halting steps 
seeking some place of refuge wherein to find 
oblivion in sleep.” 


THE EXAMPLE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


Among those of the upper classes who are also 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits the favorite 
is vodka, whichis thought to have a good effect 
on the digestion, and also to promote hunger. 
At one time drunkenness was so common in 
Russia among the lower classes that it was quite 
usual, when engaging a Russian servant, to make 
the most elaborate inquiries as to how often he 
or she became drunk, for it should be said that 
in Russia many workmen and servants who 
scarcely touch alcohol during the week make a 
point of getting drunk every Sunday and holiday ! 

The Russian Government at last determined 
to grapple with this evil, following in this the 
excellent example set by Sweden, which some 
eighty years ago had the melancholy glory of 
being the most drunken country in the world. 
Since what is known as the Gothenburg system 
was started in 1865, Sweden and Norway have 
become more and more sober, and these coun- 
tries now enjoy the proud position of being the 
most sober of all. 


THE CZAR SOLE DISTILLER AND PUBLICAN. 


By a simple imperial ukase, the Russian Gov- 
ernment,—or, if we are pleased to so put it, the 
Czar,—has become the sole manufacturer and 
seller of alcohol, and now those Russians of any 
class who insist on getting drunk have to do so 
at home, for every kind of public house has 
been abolished, and the consumption of spirits in 
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the government shops is absolutely forbidden, 


while the spirits sold are of a very much higher ° 


quality, in every case the alcohol being purer. 

A Russian spirit shop is not unlike a post- 
office. The business is conducted in most cases 
by women, who are, of course, employees of the 
government. They are absolutely forbidden to 
serve drunkards, children, or soldiers. The kwass, 
or vodka, is sold in sealed bottles ; the smallest, 
which only contains about a wineglassful of 
vodka, costs about two cents. It is noteworthy 
that this stupendous change in the manners and 
customs of a great empire took place in one day, 
and, of course, this monopoly is the great source 
of revenue, in spite of the fact that everything 
is done to discountenance and discourage the sale. 
Much to the regret of Russian temperance re- 
formers, the government has lately allowed green- 
grocers to have the state brandy on sale ; still, at 
the present time, only restaurants and station re- 
freshment rooms are allowed to sell any kind of 
spirits for immediate consumption. 


RUSSIAN ENGINEERING PROJECTS. 
HE Trans-Siberian Railway is not the only 
engineering triumph likely to distinguish 
the reign of the present Russian Czar. Possibly 
it is not even the costliest enterprise of the kind. 
There are several projects now under considera- 
tion beside which the Siberian achievement ap- 
pears relatively insignificant. First and foremost 
of these is the long-discussed connection between 
the Baltic and the Black Sea. In a comprehen- 
sive article contributed to the March Forum, Mr. 
R. E. C. Long brings out the salient features of 
this proposition in the following paragraphs : 
‘«The project, to sum it up in a sentence, is 
to join the northward-flowing Dina, which falls 
into the Gulf of Riga a little below the city of 
that name, with the Dnieper, the second of the 
rivers of Russia in Kurope, by cutting a ship- 
anal between the two rivers, or, more strictly 
speaking, by cutting a ship-canal between the 
Dina and the Beresina, which flows into the 
Dnieper about one hundred and fifty miles north 
of Kieff. ‘he headwaters of these two rivers 
are only separated by a narrow and low water- 
shed, which is even now intersected by a short 
canal, navigable by small vessels and barges. In 
a sense, therefore, a canal from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic already exists, cutting Russia com- 
pletely in two; and it is possible even now to 
travel in a barge from Riga to Kherson. But 
the project at present being discussed has little 
in common with this. To join the two seas by 
a ship-canal having a minimum depth of twenty- 
eight feet would require the cutting and deepen- 





ing of existing channels for 1,607 versts, or 
about a thousand miles. Such is the project at 
present under discussion, and its execution, it 
is estimated, would require an expenditure of 
$150,000,000—a sum exactly equal to the orig- 
inal estimate for the Siberian railway, and equal 
also to the further sum which it is now estimated 
will be required before that railway is put into a 
thoroughly efficient condition. 

‘« By far the greater part of this sum would, 
however, be devoted, not to cutting the canal 
proper, but to deepening the existing river-beds. 
The Dnieper, for instance, while second only to 
the Volga in magnitude among the rivers of 
European Russia, is not, strictly speaking, navi- 
gable at all, though small steamers reach as far 
as Dorogobuzh, within a short distance of its 
source. Its navigation is everywhere impeded 
by sands and shallows, while for a distance of 
fifty-three miles to the south of Ekaterinoslav 
stretch the famous rapids, which, in spite of 
much labor, still remain a great okstacle to free 
navigation. The Dnieper, however, is one of the 
most important of all Russia’s water communica- 
tions ; and the amazing multiplicity of the towns 
and viilages upon its banks is the best tribute to 
its value as an artery of commerce. On the 
other hand, the Dina is both broad and navi- 
gable ; and even now it carries to the Baltic 
about 30,000,000 tons of merchandise every 
year, with the result that Riga is the fourth port 
in importance in the Russian empire. 


ARTERIES OF TRADE. 


‘The commercial importance of the canal lies 
in the fact that it would pass through the most 
prosperous agricultural region of Russia. The 
necessity for better communications may be 
gauged from this that, owing to the high tariffs 
on the Russian railways, it is at present cheaper 
to ship wheat from Odessa to St. Petersburg by 
sea than to send the grain grown in the central 
provinces: to the same city by rail. The connec- 
tion of great centers like Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, 
and Kieff with the centers of export in the north 
would, however, be only part of the advantages 
gained. ‘The navigable or semi-navigable tribu- 
taries of the Dnieper extend for several hundred 
miles to the east and west. The Pripiat, to give 
one instance, is already connected by means of a 
canal with the Vistula; and the connection of 
the Dnieper with the Dina would result in the 
great manufacturing centers of Poland finding an 
outlet on every side. But even the commercial 
advantages of the canal would be small when 
compared with its influence upon the naval po- 
sition of Russia by enabling her to shift her fleet 
from north to south in complete security. It is 
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than two-thirds of the year, owing to the freez- 
ing of the rivers. But this disadvantage is com- 
mon to all the Russian rivers, and it will cer- 
tainly not prevent the carrying out of a project 
which is, after all, only the improvement, on a 
vast scale, of existing communications.” 


FURTHER AIDS TO COMMERCE. 


Another scheme, the cost of which is also esti- 
mated at $150,000,000, and which would appar- 
ently have equally great advantages, from a 
commercial point of view, is to connect the Black 
Sea and the Caspian by means of a canal. This 
would be in effect a restoration of a prehistoric 
channel, and would bring the vast basin drained 
by the Volga into direct water communication 
with Europe. ‘The project has been rejected by 
the minister of ways of communication. 

A comparatively small expenditure is involved 
in the proposed deepening of the Sea of Azof, 
for which a plan was worked out by the late 
Lieut. V. D. Mendeleyef. According to this plan, 
it was proposed to deepen the sea, which is now 
little more than a shallow lagoon, by the construc- 
tion of a dam, with locks and sluices, across the 
Strait of Kertch. It is believed that the whole 
sea is gradually silting up. Sea-going vessels 
are compelled to load in the open roadsteads on 
account of the insufficiency of water at the docks, 
and it is estimated that every 36 pounds of grain 
exported from the Azof ports pays a tax of 22 
cents as a result of this necessity. Lieutenant 
Mendeleyef estimated the cost of the work at 
$3,400,000, but this did not include compensa- 
tion for submerged lands. 


TO DO AWAY WITH DROUGHT AND FAMINE. 


An engineering problem of even greater im- 
portance than either of those already mentioned 
has to do with the productivity of the country in 
the future, rather than with the improved trans- 
port of present productions. The decline in the 
humidity of interior Russia, due in great measure 
to the destruction of the forests, has brought 
about famine conditions which are almost chronic, 
and these conditions affect a population of from 
15,000,000 to 25,000,000. As to the engineer- 
ing remedy for all this which has attracted the 
greatest amount of attention in Russia of late, 
Mr. Long says : 

‘‘This scheme may be briefly described as 
the creation in central Asia of a vast inland sea 
which would increase the area of Lake Aral some 
six or seven times, and at the same time dou- 
ble the area of the Caspian, while joining the 
two seas by a navigable channel. It is obvious 
that such a work could not be effected by letting 
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in the waters of the Black Sea; for, though the 
Caspian is below ocean level, the Sea of Aral is 
158 feet above it, and the surrounding country 
is slightly higher. The project at present put 
forward aims at getting its supply of water from 
the great rivers which flow to the north on the 
other side of the watershed of western Asia. 
The greater part of the waters of these rivers is 
now wasted upon the inhospitable tundras of the 
north. It is one of nature’s greatest injustices 
to Russia that the Obi and its tributaries should 
flow in a direction so unprofitable, while the 
whole of central Asia famishes for want of water. 
But the watershed between the Obi’s tributary, 
the Tobol, and the rivers which flow to the south 
is both narrow and little elevated ; and it-is be- 
lieved that, by cutting a canal through this 
watershed and damming the rivers where they 
flow between high banks farther down, a great 
part of the waters of the Tobol and Obi could be 
diverted into Central Asia, thus forming a great 
inland sea, increasing the humidity of the cli- 
mate, and irrigating the surrounding deserts 
and steppes.” 


CANALS IN GERMANY. 


HE gigantic scheme of canals which is in 
process of execution in France lends inter- 
est to M. Mange’s article in the first February 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes on the 
water-ways of Germany. The example of Ger- 
many in this respect appears, in Mr. Mange’s 
opinion, to have been too frequently cited as a 
ground for promoting French enterprise in a 
similar degree. France has already spent some 
$120,000,000 on canals since 1879, and the new 
scheme involves an expenditure of $100,000, 000. 
It is significant to note that the French are 
haunted by the same specter of German compe- 
petition that has loomed so large in England. 
It is declared in France that a great part of the 
successful German competition is due to the de- 
velopment of their interior navigation. At the 
same time it is a remarkable fact that in two of 
the greatest commercial countries of the world, — 
namely, Great Britain and the United States, — 
canals are almost a negligible quantity. In Eng- 
land, as is well known, they have been killed 
by the great railway interest ; and the only canal 
which has been constructed in recent years, — 
namely, the Manchester Ship Canal,—is not a 
shining example of financial success. 

M. Mange presents an interesting picture of 
German canals, which he shows not to have been 
so successful as is commonly believed. He thinks, 
apparently, that it is seldom worth while to build 
an artificial water-way ; and that, as a general 
rule, it is wiser to be contented with the natu- 
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rally navigable rivers of a country, and for the 
rest to build railways. Two conditions he lays 
down as necessary for every artificial water-way 
to satisfy—namely, that it should be able to pay 
all expenses, including presumably a fair rate of 
interest on the capital expended, and also that it 
should be the most economical means of trans- 
port in its district. Now the new French scheme, 
in his opinion, does not satisfy these conditions, 
even if the traffic estimates of its supporters are 
taken into account. 


THE RECENT CHANGES IN ITALIAN RADICAL- 
ISM AND SOCIALISM. 
N the Nuova Antologia for February 1, Prof. 
Alessandro Chiappelli, of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Naples, comments interestingly on the 
late transformations of the socialist and radical 
parties in Italy. 

The position of the neo-radicals, as formally ex- 
pressed in the speech of their leader, Signor 
Sacchi, at Cremona, is that, while ready to further 
any democratic movement, they believe the most 
far-reaching reforms, — financial, political, and 
social,—to be possible under a monarchical form 
of government; differing in this from the re- 
publican element of the Extreme Left, whose 
congress, convened at Ancona last November, 
declared the abolition of the monarchy to be the 
starting-point of any effectual reform. 


INFLUENCE OF LABOR AGITATIONS. 


‘‘No mind in touch with modern thought,” 
says Professor Chiappelli, ‘‘can fail to be im- 
pressed by the similarity between this recent 
division in the radical group of Parliament and 
the secession from the nucleus of the Lombard 
Federation of a notable party of Italian socialists 
led by Signor Turati ; the Lombard Federation, 
faithful in theory to the doctrines of Marxism, 
not believing,—or, practically, not desiring,— 
the parliamentary action of the socialist group of 
the Chamber to be compatible with the liberal 
policy of a bourgeois ministry. Now there is un- 
questionably inseparable from the very essence of 
political radicalism a perception and capability for 
evolution, for the direction of its practical side in 
accord with the perennial changing of historical 
conditions and with the development of the 
political and social forces of a people. For this 
reason the radical Left cannot follow to-day the 
same line of political conduct as did its first ex- 
ponents without denying its own principle and 
renouncing henceforth all vital and effective ac- 
tion in the common political life. But it is none 
the less true, as others have already noticed, that 
the new tendency of the radical group is due in 
great part to the successful exertions of the ex- 








treme labor groups in Parliament, grown in 
numbers and power since the last elections. With- 
out this stimulating and inspiring influence we 
would not have had either the policy outlined by 
Signor Sacchi or the discussions arisen concern- 
ing it ; and, least of all, would we have seen the 
phenomenon of socialism become also among us 
a reforming power, for the impelling needs of 
the laboring multitudes contributed most to the 
shelving by both parties of the question of mon- 
archy, especially since the crown shows its in- 
tention to heed the voices issuing from the camps 
and ‘blazing forges’ of the working men.”’ 


THE KING A LIBERAL MONARCH. 


Signor Sacchi in his Cremona speech character- 
izes the habit of considering the monarchy as an 
operative force independent of popular consent as 
an error shared by both the republicans and con- 
servatives. He himself declares that the mon- 
archy is to be sanctioned only as the representa- 
tive system, as the social structure expressing at 
present the will of the people—which is equiva- 
lent to saying that the neo-radicals will remain 
monarchical until some future contingency proves 
that the monarchy has become an obstacle to the 
reforms desired by the electoral body. Professor 
Chiappelli agrees with Mr. Bolton King, that un- 
less the crown joins forces with the ultra-conserv- 
atives this contingency is an extremely remote 
one, as there is everywhere a growing confidence 
in King Victor’s liberality and anxiety to further 
reform. The attitude of the democratic forces 
toward the monarchy thus logically derives its 
standard from the sovereign’s treatment of the 
laboring class. Professor Chiappelli points out 
that Signor Sacchi has not expressed clearly in 
his programme the points in which the neo-radi- 
cals differ from the socialist policy and from the 
liberal one of the Zanardelli ministry. The radi- 
cal line of action, however, is sure to coincide with 
that of the advanced socialists in the proposed 
practical reforms, but there are at least two meas- 
ures the radicals will support in which they will 
be opposed to even the most liberal ministerial 
programme. The first is the reduction of the 
standing army ; and the other, sweeping changes 
in the State administration for the purpose of aug- 
menting the good results obtained by the econ- 
omical and educational activities of the country. 


POWER OF THE SOCIALISTS. 


‘¢The fusion of the monarchical neo-radicals,” 
Professor Chiappelli remarks, ‘‘ with the Con- 
stitutional Left does not, then, seem as prob- 
able as some have thought. For as the guardian- 
ship of the public liberties cannot be the sole task 
of a Liberal ministry or of a Liberal group in 
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Parliament without a social object, neither can it 
consent to such substantial changes as those ad- 
vocated by the radicals without infringing on its 
own traditions and principles. They, however, 
seem to be nearer the truth who foresee the union 
of the new constitutional radicalism and the ad- 
vanced socialism, which, if it is not ministerial, 
as in France, in certain respects can be said to be 
an ally and friend of the Liberal ministry. The 
changes which have occurred in the political ac- 
tion of these two groups of the Extreme Left 
proceed from their common obligation to adapt a 
mass of theoretical ideas and convictions to the 
shifting conditions of public life and of parlia- 
mentary practice. The schism of the Italian so- 
cialists only by accident sprang from the defection 
of the Honorable Signor Turati from the Milan 
Federation. . The logic of facts and the ob- 
ligation to yield to realities determined this new 
position of the most sagacious and modern minds 
among our socialists, as did also their approval of 
a ministry which, although having for its object 
just vigilance over the interests of all classes of 
society, still allowed the socialists to organize the 
industrial proletariat, to direct strikes, to form 
labor laws of resistance, and to convene the con- 
gress of the rural working men. I have said the 
logic of facts rather than that of ideas, since the 
leading principle of the Marxite theories—col- 
lectivism as an end and the struggle of the classes 
as a means—does not, of course, sanction the via 
media of reform, which protracts the struggle and 
hinders the concentration from which results, 
through historical necessity, revolution. The 
struggle of the classes proposed as a means of 
action supposes a fact in reality non-existent, — 
that is, that the middle class, the bourgeoisie, is 
a compact body, reactionary in its aims. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS MOVEMENT. 


“The bourgeoisie comprises a number of social 
strata of infinitely changing and various interests ; 
it is rather the living incarnation of that social 
diversity which all the signs of the times indicate 
will increase in the future ; while, on the other 
hand, the laboring class is now being organized— 
specified, as it were, and placed on different strata 
—that ascend until they approach and become 
identified with the small tradesmen. The labor 
movement in England, particularly as regards the 
trade unions, is an evident proof of this. And 
the demand of the middle class for reform implies 
in every way that they are no longer to be looked 
upon as an inflexible and retrogressive foe ; it 
implies a more modern conception of the state, 
not as the exclusive representative of any social 
class, but as an umpire of the sometimes conflict- 
ing interests of all, and supposes therefore not 
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only, as has been said, a method of opportunistic 
tactics, but also an entirely,new doctrine on the 
action and extension of the various social forces. 
But if from this state of affairs, if from this dif- 
ference in form and doctrines between the social- 
ists of all countries, the conservatives should see 
reason to shout hosanna, or the Liberal ministry 
should believe socialism weakened and this schism 
due solely to its political tact, they would deceive 
themselves most lamentably, and their exultation 
would prove at once unfounded and dangerous. 

«There are two points to be considered : First, 
the diversity of criterions to be followed in the 
practical action of the socialist party does not 
cause to swerve, nor does it arrest fora moment, 
the progressive force of the laboring class. 
Secondly, the social power which is at the base 
of the present labor movement, and is its leading 
cause, is such that no hesitation or dissension 
among the heads can affect it. . . . The salient 
point is that these splits are signs of vitality in 
a party, and at a certain period of its evolution 
are inevitable, and indeed salutary. History 
teaches that in all schools, religions, and social 
institutions, when the number of followers grows 
beyond a certain figure the old methods of ac- 
tion and resistance are no longer possible, nor 
are they adequate to the new need, and schisms 
become inevitable. As soon as the primitive 
sect spreads throughout the world, the old inac- 
tivity, once necessary to cope with the surround- 
ing society, does not appear at all opportune 
when there is a need for adaptation to that soci- 
ety and to propitiate while reforming it. . . 
It may be added that the persistence in a far-off 
ideal, even though an illusory one, of social re- 
form, like the collectivism of the socialists, is 
practically indispensable for the social and politi- 
cal development of a doctrine or of a party ; 
since nothing has more influence in life, nothing 
is more fitted to move the masses as a powerful 
lever for their salvation, than illusions. Anatole 
France has said with truth that error in life is 
not less necessary than truth. If, then, the 
standstill socialism, loyal to bygone ideals, con- 
tinues side by side with the progressive and 
reforming socialism—to which in Italy the consti- 
tutional neo-radicalism will serve as a stepping- 
stone because it conveys the wants of the work- 
ing men to parliamentary discussions in an accept- 
able and practical form—this is a social and 
historical necessity, favorable indeed to the cause 
of socialism (which fact our conservatives would 
do well to recognize).” 

“The right and left wing of socialism, so to 
contrast their tendencies, are like the two wings 
which sustain its flight,—feared by some, blessed 
and sympathized with by others,” 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE MINER. 


N the Revue de Paris, M. de Rousiers con- 
tributes, under the title of «« The Mines and 
the Eight-Hour Day,” an interesting account of 
the French miner's life, and of the changes 
which have taken place in the working of F rench 
mines during the last century. In America 
everything is done to lighten the actual manual 
work of those who extract the world’s treasures 
from the earth ; but in England and France ma- 
chinery still plays a very small part, especially in 
coal-mines ; accordingly the French and English 
miner works very much as did his fathers before 
him,—that is, on the pick-and-shovel system. 
How few of us realize the terrible dangers to 
which the coal-miner is constantly exposed ! 
Working literally in the bowels of the earth, the 
very air he breathes is artificially procured for 
him, and were it not for the constant work of 
pumps he would run constant risk of death by 
drowning. 
THE MINERS’ UNIONS. 


Very slowly have the French workers become 
aware of the immense value of trade unionism ; 
but once the principle was thoroughly ac cepted, 
the national business instinct made this modern 
panacea of the greatest value, and now the grand 
principle of arbitration has been thoroughly ac- 
cepted in the settlement of quarrels by both mas- 
ters and men, several great French strikes hav- 
ing been thus peaceably settled within the last 
few years. 

Of French trade unions the best organized and 
the wealthiest seems to be that of the miners. 
This is partly owing to the fact that the French 
miner rarely moves away from his birthplace, and 
keeps in constant touch with his local branch ; 
also he is hard-working, economical, and sober ; 
and during the last thirty years the republic has 
constantly striven to render his lot better from 
every point of view. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


It would seem as if very soon the principle of 
an eight-hour working-day will become law—at 
any rate so far as the French miner is concerned ; 
and, by what the writer believes to be a wise 
regulation, the eight-hour day will begin from 
the moment when the miner goes down into the 
mine, and will conclude when he comes up to the 
surface, no allowance being made for any time 
devoted to meals and rest. At the present time 
the French miner’s working day varies from ten 
to twelve hours. It is probable that when this 
new law passes into effect the price of coal will 
rise very sensibly, and it is thought possible that 
the granting of an eight-hour day to the 165,000 
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workers who are now miners will lead to a gen- 
eral agitation in other trades with a view to ob- 
taining the same privileges. 





A GREAT FRENCH PREACHER. 


HE two February numbers of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes contain a large number of 
hitherto unpublished letters of Pére Didon, ad- 
dressed to an unnamed but evidently much loved 
and intimate friend. The great Dominican is 
well enough known outside of England to make 
these letters of considerable interest to those 
who follow the general stream of religious thought 
in Europe. The letters cover the most eventful 
period of Pére Didon’s life—from 1880 to 1896. 
His early and somewhat untamed eloquence in 
Paris gave offense to his superiors, and he was 
banished to Corbara, a remote convent in Cor- 
sica. With a proud humility he obeyed, though 
his letters show how bitter was this discipline 
and how constant were the mental struggles 
through which he passed ; nothing but his deep 
and simple faith could have enabled him to bear 
it, that agony of enforced silence when his be- 
loved country was rushing, in his eyes, headlong 
to the fate which always befalls a nation which 
believes in nothing and reverences nothing. He 
frequently writes of French politics ; for exam- 
ple, ‘‘ The cause of religion seems to me singu- 
larly compromised, and I see with grief that the 
governing classes do not understand the political 
importance of Christianity.” 

His exile,—which he supposed would only be 
for a few weeks, or at most months, — lasted 
more thana year. In the middle of it his mother 
fell very ill, and permission to go to her bedside 
was refused him by his superiors. She rapidly 
grew worse, and when at last he obtained leave, 
a chapter of accidents by steamboat and railway 
delayed him so that he came three days too late. 
This unspeakable grief, together with the enforced 
study and meditation in which he passed his ban- 
ishment, unquestionably purified and refined his 
soul and gave to his natural ai of eloquence an 
immense added power. 


RESEARCHES FOR THE ‘‘LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


On his return he began to prepare his ‘ Life 
of Christ,” and in order to do that he set to work 
to learn German. From Germany he writes 
charming letters giving a most vivid picture of 
the militarism of the country, rallying the Ger- 
mans on their characteristic heaviness. Very 
wistfully, too, he tells of what the Germans rev- 
erence; and the thought is always in his mind, 
sometimes unuttered, that his own beloved coun- 
try no longer reverences anything. But German 
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The Gospel enters into my 
conscience, and even while 
portraying like a dry histo- 
rian the scenes of the gos- 
pels, my heart and my con- 
science I leave wide open to 
all the divine feelings which 
pour upon me.” 


VICTOR HUGO—VARIOUS 
TRIBUTES AND CRITICISMS 


N La Revue for February 
15, M. Henry Bérenger 
shouts a veritable hymn of 
praise in honor of Victor Hu- 
go. Among the poet-roman- 
cer’s modern detractors M. 
Bérenger is not found. We 
extract a few of the salient 
passages : 

‘¢ Whoever wishes to ap- 
preciate the importance of 
Victor Hugo’s centenary, to 
understand the universal 
thrill produced by this com- 
memoration, must never for- 
get that, for ten years past, 
the youth of our country has 
steadily broken with literary 
dilettanteism and philosophic 
nihilism. social poetry, 
the social novel, social elo- 
quence ; in a word, the con- 
tinual contact of the élite and 
the mob, the writer and the 
city, . everything which 
was incarnated in the ad- 














mirable springtide of people’s 





THE BARRIAS STATUE TO VICTOR HUGO. 


(Erected at the Place Victor Hugo, in Paris.) 


was not enough: he must go to Palestine; and 
of the Holy Land he gives his correspondent a 
wonderfully clear impression. A second visit to 
the Holy Land seems to have impressed him even 
more, and he contrasts it with Egypt: 

‘The land of the Pharaohs is a necropolis, a 
dead land ; that of Christ, in spite of its desola- 
tion and gloom, is a living land. It keeps quite 
fresh the traces and recollection of him who con- 
quered the world, who created our moral and 
religious civilization, and who makes our souls 
live. I kiss with tears the rock where Christ 
was crucified, the stone where he was made ready 
for burial ; I pass over all the places where he 
had been; I hear his voice, I feel his hand out- 
stretched on me, and I see myself with him. 


universities, all this recreated 
for Hugo a public capable of 
appreciating his work, a ho- 
rizon large enough for his genius. This is the 
living reason for the centenary. It would have 
been a mere cold official act, a mere bout de siécle 
of some effete school, if the aspirations of a whole 
young nation did not cast over it the living char- 
acter of a renascence—a renascence of great ideas, 
great visions, great struggles.” 

Speaking of Victor Hugo himself, M. Béran- 
ger says: 

‘¢ Victor Hugo expanded magnificently even 
to extreme old age, and his expansion was the 
expansion of his times. He is changed, it is 
true, but as all great living things change—to 
acquire more strength, to manifest greater beau- 
ty. . Lyric poet, dramatist, novelist, epic 
poet, orator, pamphleteer, historian, prophet— 

































































































































VICTOR HUGO’S HOUSE IN JERSEY. 


he was everything. The enormous mass of his 
work hides its depth and delicacy. 


THE INCARNATION OF FRENCH GENIUS. 


“Tf ever child of France received from his 
tenth year every impress and every potentiality 
of the national genius, then it is this son of a 
Lorraine father and a Breton mother, bred up 
among scenes and to habits tinged with roman- 
ticism. 

HIS TWO SALIENT QUALITIES. 


‘¢ An imagination in every sense that psycholo- 
gists have given to the word. . . . And toserve 
this imagination an unrivaled will, a will eter- 
nally exercised—a will bent on conquering, on 
creating, on vanquishing, on being the greatest, 
the highest, the best in every walk of life—a 
will bent on appearing the thinker in action, the 
liberator—and the liberator of souls. 


WHAT FRANCE CELEBRATED IN HIM. 


‘¢ When the poet, at the age of eighty-three, 
left this life in the season of roses and crowned 
with the crowns of a world, his disappearance 
was as one of those sunsets which continue send - 
ing their crystal arrows and rose-colored flames 
to the zenith of summer evenings. What France 
will celebrate in him as long as she lives is that 
he indissolubly associated the three parts of her 
ideal—the Keltic, the Germanic, the Latin, and 
that he melted them together in the fire of his 
imagination. . . . His work is the highest point 
of the humanitarian tradition of French genius.” 

The result of recent inquiries is to show that 
Victor Hugo, among the peasant classes of 
France, is a household word where Racine or 
Moliére have not been heard of. 


UNFRIENDLY CRITICISM. 


Le Correspondant has also an article by M. Biré 
on Victor Hugo, which is little more than a 
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critical and not always approving catalogue of 
his works. M. Biré says we must for the present 
forget all but Victor Hugo’s greatness—forget 
that France has known loftier and purer glories. 
As an elevating moral force—the test of perfect 
work—he finds Victor Hugo has failed. Hence 
above him he would always place Corneille and 
Racine, Bossuet and Pascal, which savors a 
little of the time-honored comparison between 
beef and strawberries. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ‘‘ FLANNELED FOOL.” 


PIERRE DE COUBERTIN contributes 
« a short article to the second February 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes on ‘+ Sport 
and National Strength.” Of course he is much 
struck with Mr. Kipling’s famous poem. Mr. 
Kipling, he thinks, has never really shown him- 
self so vulgar as in this composition ; but it is 
not the literary quality of the work which M. 
Coubertin considers, it is rather the theory of 
the weakness of sport as an element of military 
strength and of national greatness. He quotes a 
striking remark which Mr. Gladstone made to 
him thirteen years ago: ‘+I do not think,” said 
the Grand Old Man, with a pride which M. Cou- 
bertin will never forget, ‘‘that there exists a 
single place on the Thames where I could not 
indicate in a normal season the strength of the 
current and the depth of the water.” Mr. Glad- 
stone also excelled in other forms of sport. 

M. Coubertin stands forward as a champion 
of sport as against the unhealthy, excitable, 
nervous, morbid temperament of Mr. Kipling. 
He thinks that the disasters to the British army 
in the Transvaal are attributable to the ignorance 
of the British officers rather than to the national 
taste for athletics ; indeed, he declares that the 
British officer is not, as a rule, a sportsman, ex- 
cept that he loses his money on horse races ; ath- 
letics flourish, he thinks, in more serious and 
more intelligent circles. He goes on to point 
out that in the most military state in Europe the 
Emperor is continually promoting every kind of 
sport among his subjects; while in the great 
republic of the new world the President is not 
only a notable athlete, but also a brilliant leader 
of cavalry. To understand the influence of sport 
on a nation, he says we must consider the physi- 
cal, moral, and social gain to the individual, and 
he comes to the conclusion that sport is an excel- 
lent physical preparation for military service—it 
engenders or strengthens moral qualities which 
the soldier needs; but that it is accompanied 
necessarily by a kind of social apprenticeship 
which tends to serve the interests of the democ- 
racy rather than those of the army. 
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WILL ENGLAND BECOME A PROTECTIONIST 
NATION ? 

N the Fortnightly Review, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 

.in an article entitled «*The Approaching 
Abandonment of Free Trade,” says that the in- 
tellectual authority of free trade is a thing of the 
past, and that by various secret side paths pro- 
tection has been ruling England’s national policy, 
and that the powerful organized trading capital- 
ists’ interests are plainly leading toward a re- 
versal of the fiscal policy of the last half century. 
The change will first take place in an attempt to 
give body to the floating idea of imperial feder- 
ation. ‘The necessity for enormously increased 
expenditure entails the necessity for raising more 
money. The whole weight of democratic force 
is, he thinks, against direct taxation; and, in a 
word, the whole bulk of $125,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 per annum must be raised by indirect 
taxation. When to the demand for increased 
revenue we add the project of the imperial 
zollverein at which Mr. Chamberlain is mani- 
festly driving the government, the necessity of 
protection is made quite manifest. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR THE COLONIES. 


Any steps toward the closer attachment of the 
colonies to the mother country will involve a 
radical readjustment of finance in the shape of a 
discriminative tariff giving preferential treatment 
to imports from the colonies on condition of re- 
ceiving similar preferential treatment for their 
imports from the mother country. He admits 
that the task will be very difficult ; but it is a 
disease that requires desperate remedies, and if 
the continuance of England’s imperial career in- 
volves a large increase of military expenditure, 
something of the kind must be attempted. 


BOUNTIES FOR AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Hobson thinks that it is now tolerably 
certain that Great Britain will collapse before the 
inherent logic which binds imperialism to pro- 
tection. For carrying out a policy of imperialism 
she must provide bounties for wheat, cattle, and 
for agricultural produce, and get people back to 
the land. He says that unless a new and unex- 
pected rally be made for Manchesterism with the 
same forces which sustained the earlier move- 
nent, free trade, once abandoned by the impe- 
rialist politicians of either party, will find itself in 
a sorry plight. 


The Problem of Shipping. 


Mr. W. Wetherell contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review an article on ‘¢ American Million- 
aires and British Shipping,” which takes a place 
beside the foregoing paper. It is a very well- 
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written and comprehensive study of the ques- 
tion, which, without being alarmist, points out 
the dangers which England must face, and the 
best way to overcome them. Mr. Wetherell 
does not suggest bounties as the remedy for com- 
petition. His recommendations involve a kind 
of indirect bounty system. For instance, the 
English Government should relieve British ship- 
ping of light dues, bring the shipping regulations 
into conformity with those of foreign nations in 
order to make things easier for owners, and stop 
the taxation of foreign shipping for the main- 
tenance of British lights, a system which at pres- 
ent brings upon British shipping in American 
ports a charge from which the shipping of na- 
tions which do not impose light dues is exempt. 
Mr. Wetherell also recommends the establish- 
ment of floating schools in British ports for the 
training of boys for a seafaring life. 


LOSSES AND PROFITS OF COMPETITION. 


As to the danger to British shipping from the 
competition of Mr. Pierpont Morgan and other 
American millionaire combinations, Mr. Weth- 
erell is by no means in despair. He points to 
the solidity of British shipping companies, and to 
the fact that they have faced and are facing de- 
pression in shipping with success. The Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, are used to expecting 
immediate profits, and it is not certain that they 
will be able to stand the years of depression 
which are before them. But if Americans and 
Germans, by means of subsidies and state en- 
couragement, do cut their freight and passenger 
rates to a point at which England cannot com- 
pete, that by no means involves her necessarily 
in loss. It will merely be a case of the sugar 
bounties over again, in which foreign nations 
are taxing themselves in order that England may 
buy sugar below its value. It would be an ad- 
vantage to British trade to be able to use foreign 
ships carrying goods so cheaply that they could 
only be carried on by means of state aid. Cheap 
ocean carriage of food and raw material would 
give an immense impetus to British manufactur- 
ers, and would give British products a decided 
advantage in the markets of the world. 


WHERE THE DANGER LIES. 


-The peril does not, therefore, lie in the mere 
fact that British shipping interests, which are in 
a few hands, may be destroyed. It lies in the 
consequences which such a change would have in 
time of war. England is obliged for imperial 
reasons to keep her shipping interests alive; and 
it is certain that if once British maritime su- 
premacy were overthrown, Great Britain would 
not be allowed any longer to reap the advantages 
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of the cheapening of ocean transit. Once the 
Americans and Germans felt themselves in secure 
possession of the main lines of communication, 
there would be no security against the imposition 
of discriminating freight rates upon British 
trade. Inshort, though England would reap an 
immediate advantage from a competition which 
would destroy her shipping interests, in the end 
she stands to lose both in commerce and in war. 
It is for this reason that Mr. Wetherell makes 
the very moderate suggestions which we have 
noticed. 


DECLINE IN THE BRITISH BIRTH-RATE. 


M® EDWIN CANNAN, in the Fortnightly 
LV Review, contributes a paper, very short, 
but well calculated to communicate to the Eng- 
lish-speaking race the shudder that comes from 
a revelation of approaching doom. For Mr. 
Cannan maintains, on the evidence of the statis- 
tics of the birth-rate of Great Britain, that, in 
plain, blunt terms, the English are becoming like 
the French, and are ceasing to increase, and that 
unless the British race within the empire can suc- 
ceed in ingrafting into itself foreign elements, a 
continuance of the present statistics will cause it 
to become one of the little nations, or at any rate 
to fall, with the French, into the second class. 

In order permanently to maintain a stationary 
population, it is necessary that the average num- 
ber of children born from each marriage should 
be a little over three. The ratio in Great Britain 
of children per marriage has fallen from 4.36 in 
1884 to 3.63 in 1900. Another sixteen years’ 
decline of fertility per marriage at the same rate 
as the last sixteen years would dry up the sources 
of the natural increase of population. It ought, 
therefore, he says, to be admitted frankly that 
there is at any rate a considerable probability of 
the disappearance of the natural increase of popu- 
lation within the present century. A good many 
people have admitted this, and have said, as 
Mr. Cannan himself says, that with another ten 
millions the British Islands would be about as 
full as any reasonable person could desire them 
to be. But consolation has always been found in 
turning to the Greater Britains beyond the sea. 
There, it is said, the race has plenty of room to in- 
crease and multiply. Large families can be reared, 
with room in which to live, and that is no doubt 
true. But Mr. Cannan proceeds to point out that, 
although there is room enough for an infinite 
number of children, the children do not arrive ; 
and, what is more to the point still. is that those 
who do arrive in Great Britain are not English. 
Take, for instance, Canada, The total increase 
of population in the Dominion, including the 
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gain by immigration as well as by natural increase, 
has fallen from 839,000 in the decade ending 
1880 to 506,000 in that ending 1901. Scotland, 
which had a population of 800,000 less to start 
with in 1891, had a natural increase of 500,000 
in the same decade. What makes matters worse 
is that the French-Canadian population, although 
Mr. Cannan does not give the statistics, has kept 
up its old increase. The inference is therefore 
irresistible that the fertility of the British-Cana- 
dian has seriously fallen off. 

In regard to Australasia, he has the same 
story to tell. The natality is both low and de- 
creasing. In 1891 the six colonies, including 
New Zealand, with a total population of 3,750,000, 
had 126,000 births. But in 1898 the number 
had sunk to 112,805, and in 1899 it only got up 
again to 114,000. 


A COMPARISON WITH RUSSIA. 


The fertility of the old English element in the 
United States is believed to be falling ; but immi- 
gration and the higher fertility of the non-Eng- 
lish elements will probably long suffice to increase 
the population of the United States at a rapid 
rate. German fertility is falling, but not so rap- 
idly as the British; whereas Russian fertility 
keeps up, and as there is immense room for re- 
duction in Russian mortality, the future would 
seem to belong to the Russians. All of which 
should give all Englishmen occasion for profound 
thought, especially those who imagine that the 
resources of the race in men and money are equal 
to any drain upon them in the shape of expansion 
over-sea. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN FOR PRIME MINISTER. 


Rage month was to be noticed the opening 
move in favor of an agitation for setting 
Mr. Balfour on one side and appointing Mr. 
Chamberlain as prime minister on the retirement 
of Lord Salisbury. In the English magazines 
of March traces of this movement are distinctly 
discernible. The National Review naturally takes 
the lead in formulating the demand. Its editor 
and a contributor signing himself “ An English- 
man” vie with each other in the emphasis with 
which they insist that Mr. Chamberlain, and 
none but he, shall succeed Lord Salisbury. 
‘¢ An Englishman” exclaims : 

“Ts it not the habit of many to sigh, ‘Oh! 
for one hour of Pitt or Chatham or Cromwell,’ 
forgetful that one who can bear comparison with 
these, one whom posterity will assuredly rank 
among the foremost English statesmen of all 
time, is here on earth, walking with us in the 
flesh ?” 






































‘¢HIS PRESTIGE HIGHER THAN EVER.” 


The editor is indignant at the suggestion that 
Mr. Balfour should be the next prime minister. 
He says: 

‘¢This country is not in theory under an oli- 
garchy, and public opinion should have some 
weight in the choice of premier, and there can 
hardly be a shadow of a doubt that, if a poll 
were taken of the political supporters of the gov- 
ernment throughout the country, there would be 
an overwhelming majority in favor of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, whose prestige is now higher than ever. 
It is meanly suggested that the promotion of the 
colonial secretary to the premiership would ¢ hurt 
the susceptibilities of foreign nations,’ to use a 
contemptible phrase in vogue among mandarins 
and superior persons ; to which we reply that, if 
the appointment of the premier is to be in the 
hands of foreigners, we had better choose Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman, who would be 
more popular abroad than Mr. Balfour. 

‘‘An Englishman” is quite certain that Mr. 
Chamberlain in the premiership would be the 
right man in the right place. 

‘It is because he is the most progressive and 
youthful-minded of our statesmen that he is 
worthiest to lead the nation. Though advancing 
in years, he is not, like many of his colleagues, 
tied to the traditions and shibboleths of the re- 
mote past.” 


THE TIRELESS AND EFFICIENT WORKER. 


Apart from the immeasurable debt which “ An 
Englishman” thinks England owes to Mr. Cham- 
berlain for his South African policy, there are 
other grounds upon which he presses for his ap- 
pointment. 

‘(In an era of apathy and indifference, when 
others of cabinet rank have been busy golfing, 
shooting, and racing, he has managed to attend 
to his duties. Work, not sport, is with him the 
foremost interest of life, and he is singular among 
ministers for the small amount of exercise which 
he takes and requires. He is not one of those 
who believe that the first requisite in the govern- 
ing man is ignorance of his work. The office 
over which he presides is almost the only one 
Which in these days has never been impeached 
for inefficiency or neglect of its business. The 
fact that he has worked when others have played 
has not been lost to sight by the public.” 


THE HERCULES FOR ENGLAND’S AUGEAN OFFICES. 


In the days that are to come army reform will 
be to the front, and who is there that can reform 
the army but Mr. Chamberlain ? 

‘««] hope,’ he said in May, 1900, speaking of 
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the defects which the war had revealed in our 
military system, ‘we shall have the courage and 
wisdom to correct them.’ If he will not put his 
shoulder to the wheel, it is certain that no one 
else will, and he can only put his shoulder to the 
wheel as premier. All these duties, and the 
growing difficulty of our national position, call 
for a premier who will exercise the closest super- 
vision over the departments. The present pre- 
mier, whatever the debt of England to him for 
other things, has conspicuously failed in this 
direction. He has been able to secure neither 
foresight nor sound administration in the war 
office ; while the foreign office, which he controlled 
for many years, is a by-word for its faults and fail- 
ings. The nation needs a leader of progressive 
tendencies, awake to the problems of the times 
and toujours en vedette, not always half asleep.”’ 


‘“‘The Leader for the Empire. 


Mr. Henry Birchenough writes in the Nine- 
teenth Century ostensibly on ‘* Mr. Chamberlain 
as an Empire-Builder,” really on Mr. Chamber- 
lain as next premier. He argues that no man 
should henceforth be ‘‘ prime minister of Britain- 
within-seas” who has not gained in equal meas- 
ure the confidence and support of ‘‘ Britain-be- 
yond-seas.”” After Lord Salisbury, the choice 
lies between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rose- 
bery ; and after these, Lord Milner, Lord Cur- 
zon, and Lord Cromer. Lord Rosebery, says 
the writer, is in many respects untried. Let 
him ‘“‘who bears the scars be the first to bear 
the palm.’”” The paper concludes : 

‘¢Mr. Chamberlain has already infected his 
fellow-countrymen with his own ardent patriot- 
ism, his enthusiasm for the unity of our race, 
and his buoyant trust in its future. Is he the 
leader men seek for the empire, whose confidence 
he has gained, and which he has done so much to 
unite? The present writer knows of no other.” 


A Liberal View. 


The New Liberal Review speaks with somewhat 
uncertain sound concerning the premiership. It 
prefers Lord Salisbury ; but if Lord Salisbury 
is to go, would choose Mr. Chamberlain. 

‘¢ Who is to succeed Lord Salisbury? There 
are, perhaps, only two possible candidates, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Arthur Balfour. Now it 
cannot be denied that if service to the Unionist 
party is to be regarded as the highest qualifica- 
tion, the reversion of the premiership belongs of 
right to Mr. Chamberlain. In one respect only 
is Mr. Chamberlain’s position a weak one. His 
following of ‘ Liberal-Unionist’ members in the 
House of Commons is dangerously small, and 
it is an open secret that many so-called Liberal- 
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Unionist seats are held by the indulgence of the 
Tory party. Outside the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s position is one of enormous 
strength. He has the ear of the country ; and 
could a vote on the premiership be taken among 
the Unionist rank and file, his election would be 
perfectly secure. In any case, we see nothing 
to hinder Mr. Chamberlain from succeeding Lord 
Salisbury if he presses his claim with anything 
like his usual determination.” 


ENGLISH OPINION ON THE NEW JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 


Fs important article upon the new Japanese 
Alliance is contributed by an anonymous 
writer, who signs himself ‘‘ Zeta,” in the Fort- 
nightly Review. ‘ Zeta,” who wields a very power- 
ful pen, has arrived at very definite conclusions 
upon the subject. He thinks that the treaty is 
wholly bad and utterly indefensible. For the 
Japanese, he admits, it is an immense triumph. 
There can be no question that Japan has effected 
as brilliant an achievement as any in the annals 
of diplomacy. But outside Japan it is only Eng- 
land’s enemies—especially her enemies in Ger- 
many—who will rejoice at the abandonment by 
Lord Lansdowne of splendid isolation in order to 
take up a position of splendid complication. The 
German press unanimously rejoices over the An- 
glo-Japanese Treaty, because it makes an agree- 
ment between Russia and England impossible. 


THE MEANING OF THE ‘‘ STATUS QUO.” 


Lord Lansdowne’s policy is an effort to secure 
the status quo, which means that Russia is to be 
commanded at her eastern exit by Japan, ex- 
cluded from the Persian Gulf by England, and 
supplanted by Germany on the Bosporus. Lord 
Lansdowne’s status quo proposals can only end in 
realizing German dreams, and placing the French 
and Russian fleets at the disposal of German am- 
bition. Lord Lansdowne’s policy works straight 
toward the crystallizing of the Continent against 
England. A hostile coalition will not come un- 
til the German fleet is ready ; but when it comes 
it will be more powerful than he contemplates. 
The fundamental weakness, says ‘‘ Zeta,’ of 
England’s present devotion to the status quo is 
that she has got all that she wanted in every con- 
tinent. She has raked in everything that lay 
loose anywhere about the world. Entering more 
into detail, ‘* Zeta”? complains that the treaty is 
untimely, that there is no reason for concluding 
it or for publishing it at the present moment. 
Railways and mines in Manchuria are of as little 
fundamental imperial concern as railways and 
mines in the moon. 
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THE EFFECT UPON RUSSIA. 


Russia has behaved extremely well to England 
in the last few years. She has made no trouble 
in Afghanistan, no Russian minister has spoken 
to England’s detriment as the German chancellor 
has done, yet—at the moment when England has 
emerged from a nasty interchange of epithets 
with Germany—she has published a treaty, the 
only meaning of which is to block Russia in the 
far East, with the certain result that the more 
she succeeds the more speedy and sure will the 
glacier pressure of Muscovite policy be diverted 
to Persia, Afghanistan, and the Indian frontier. 
The treaty also is unnecessary. The integrity of 
China is in no more danger than that of Turkey. 
No power is more opposed to the partition of 
China than Russia. Her own special interest is 
in Manchuria. Secure her that, and she would 
willingly sign a treaty providing for the integ- 
rity of China at large. The treaty is also un- 
equal. It is a bad bargain, a bargain of a kind 
unprecedented in English history, without ex- 
ample in existing diplomacy. The Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty, in the nature of its inequality, is 
like no other that England has ever made and 
none other existing. It affords a complete in- 
surance against all vital dangers for Japan, but, 
so far as vital dangers to England herself are 
concerned, they are not prevented, —they are only 
transferred and increased. 


JAPAN AND KOREA. 


Russia will watch and wait. Japan will act 
and advance. At one stroke she is free from 
the nightmare that weighed upon her. She can 
play a dazzling game with nerve, knowing that 
she plays it with limited liability, and that, should 
the worst come to the worst, she is shielded from 
the greatest penalty of a loser. Whoever stands 
to lose, Japan stands all to gain. The pretext 
that the only desire is to maintain the status quo 
is nonsense. For whatever may be the case in 
China, in Korea there can be no genuine question 
of preserving the status quo. Korea is the Trans- 
vaal of Japan. She is flooding it with her col- 
onists, absorbing all its trade, and securing a host 
of political, commercial, and industrial interests 
which may be threatened at any moment, and 
which therefore England has recognized her right 
to interfere to defend. Their existence entails 
elements of complication to Japan, and Japan 
alone will be the judge of when intervention will 
be necessary. She can force the issue at almost 
any moment. It is precisely one of those cases 
in which the guns are most apt to go off by them- 
selves. England has henceforth no real control 
over the course of events in the far East. No 






























treaty was ever made upon a more explosive basis. 
What England must be prepared for is to see 
Japanese commercial and political enterprise de- 
veloping something like incandescent activity in 
Korea. America regards Lord Lansdowne’s 
treaty as guaranteeing the open door for her 
trade, so that she will reap equal benefits from 
the alliance while taking none of the risks. 


THE NET EFFECT OF THE TREATY. 


There is a large school of politicians in Japan 
who believe that Russia ought not only to be 
barred out of Korea, but should be ousted from 
the Tartar provinces. There is no doubt that 
this view may be enforced upon the Mikado’s 
ministers before the expiration of the treaty in 
its present form. If war is avoided, then the 
only definite results to be expected from the 
treaty are two. Russia will not be dislodged 
from Manchuria; Japan will be established in 
Korea. When Japan is in Korea communications 
between Vladivostok and Port Arthur will be 
cut, and this line would place the Czar’s navy at 
a hopeless disadvantage in the struggle for sea 
power against Japan. ‘The strategical value of 
Port Arthur will be neutralized. The net result 
of it all is that Russia has no hope but in a Ger- 
man alliance. — 


The Prospects of a War. 


The Contemporary Review publishes two articles 
on the same subject, the first of which, a naval 
oflicer’s article upon the prospect of a Russo-Jap- 
anese war, comes naturally for notice after the 
preceding paragraphs. ‘The article was written 
before the alliance was concluded. The writer 
says, that except that she does not suffer direct 
human or material loss, the effect of the alliance 
upon Russia is exactly equivalent to a defeat at the 
hands of Japan, so far as Korea is concerned. 
The writer thinks that it is pretty safe to conclude 
that a Russo-Japanese war can be predicted as 
some day a practical certainty. If Russia is 
worsted, which he thinks has been already effected 
by the Anglo-Japanese agreement, she will in the 
coming years be forced to content herself with 
her present insufficient outlets at Vladivostok 
and Port Arthur, a fact which he is candid 
enough to point out is equivalent to sitting on the 
safety valve, with the result of immensely in- 
creased chances of an explosion in the direction 
of the Bosporus and the Indian frontier. 

Discusaing the chances of the two powers in 
a single-handed war, the writer says that in 
numbers and ships they are about equal, but that 
in quality Japan stands undoubtedly in a much 
higher position. Should war break out, the true 


policy of the Japanese would be to assume the 
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offensive at once, while Russia would pursue a 
waiting game and avoid giving battle before her 


reénforcements arrived. He thinks they would 
withdraw to the sanctuary of French territorial 
waters in Indo-China, leaving Vladivostok to 
take care of itself. The Japanese fleet would 
take up a strategical position at sea, somewhere 
to the eastward of Singapore, in order to inter- 
cept reénforcements. If, however, these reén- 
forcements got through, the Japanese would have 
to stake their last chance by meeting the enemy 
with the odds against them, or they would shut 
themselves up in their own fortified harbors. It 
is possible, however, that the Russian fleet might 
remain at Vladivostok. In that case the work 
of the Japanese would be easier, and they would 
have a better chance of meeting and destroying 
the Russian squadron on its way to the far Kast. 
By investing Vladivostok, Japan would throttle 
Russia’s whole defensive position and bring her 
to negotiations better than by any operations 
against Port Arthur and Manchuria. Korea 
will be won by the sword, and it will have to be 
held by the sword. 

The writer thinks that the first war between 
Russia and Japan will have as its theater the 
Pacific. If the latter power should continue to 
make progress at anything like the recent rate, it 
is by no means extravagantly improbable to sup- 
pose that the second will be fought out in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic. 


The Objects of the Treaty. 


The second article in the Contemporary is by 
Mr. Alfred Stead, and deals with the question 
from the Japanese point of view. He says that 
the Japanese view is that the treaty is not essen- 
tially anti-Russian, but is primarily intended to 
improve the status and to secure the safety of 
Japan. But they would probably be the last to 
deny that but for the appeal which it made to the 
anti-Russian prejudices of the British Foreign 
Office, and especially owing to the alarm excited 
by the Russo- Chinese convention, their end 
might not have been reached very soon. ‘The 
Japanese are, he says, extremely well satisfied 
with the treaty, but there is a very important 
question left undecided by the preamble, — 
namely, what is the status quo referred to by the 
treaty ? 

‘¢ As it stands, it appears to the plain man as 
obviously referring to the situation on the date 
of signature. ‘This would recognize the occupa- 
tion of Newchwang by the Russians, among 
other things. The British Government has given 
up to the present time no official exposition of its 
interpretation of the phrase ; but it will probably 
be found, on investigation, that Japanese states- 
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men have no hesitation in declaring that it means 
the status quo ante bellum, and that the various 
abnormal conditions, unrecognized in their mind 
by conventions with China, are out of court. It 
would seem a weak point in the construction of 
such an agreement that so vital a point as this 
was not made more clear in the treaty itself. The 
Japanese hold that all regularly arranged con- 
ventions between China and the powers are in- 
cluded in the phrase status quo, and are, there- 
fore, recognized under the treaty. These include 
the leases of Kiao-chau, Port Arthur, Talienwan, 
and Wei-hai- Wei, besides the convention with 
the Russo-Chinese Bank relative to the Man- 
churian Railway. Equally with these, the Anglo- 
German agreement of October 16, 1900, the 
Anglo- Russian agreement of May, 1899, and the 
assurances of the Chinese Government as to the 
non-alienation of the Yangtsekiang region, are all 
recognized by the new treaty. This interpreta- 
tion of the phrase status quo seems to point to a 
determination to refuse recognition to all secret 
or irregularly obtained conventions regarding 
China. 

A DISPUTED INTERPRETATION. 


‘<The phrase status quo has a clearly recognized 
and universally accepted significance in interna- 
tional law. If the negotiators did not mean the 
stutus quo, but the status quo ante bellum, or the 
status quo minus secret conventions, it is much 
to be regretted that they did not say so, for in 
that case they would seem to stand convicted of 
having meant one thing and said another and 
altogether different one. The international law- 
yers will find it difficult to find any precise point 
ante bellum to which the treaty could be held to 
apply. For the Russo-Chinese temporary con- 
vention, which governs the situation in Man- 
churia pending the conclusion of a permanent 
instrument, was concluded in November, 1900, 
—that is to say, not a month later than the 
Anglo-German agreement, which is held to be 
one of the ingredients of the status quo of the 
treaty. Thus a definite point ante bellum would 
be very hard to discover ; ante November, 1900, 
would suffice, but it would naturally be taken 
then that the treaty specially intended that the 
Russo-Chinese treaty should not be included in 
the status quo. If the phrase status quo is gov- 
erned, not by the moment of time, but by the 
views entertained by the high contracting parties 
as to what are and what are not regular modifi- 
cations of the status quo, we are left in utter un- 
certainty, out of which one serious fact stands 
clear and distinct. The Japanese do not regard 
the Russo-Chinese convention of 1900 as having 
any juridical existence. If the English Govern- 
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ment accepts that view, and is prepared to act 
upon it, the future may easily contain serious 
difficulties.” 

This is no doubt true, but Mr. Stead thinks 
that Russia has not much to complain of from the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty unless the doctrine of 
equal opportunities is to be interpreted differently 
in Manchuria from its recognized interpretation 
in Shangtung. 


A RAILROAD FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK? 

66 ARPER’S” for April contains Mr. Harry 

de Windt’s programme for his ‘‘ Land 
Journey from Paris to New York,” which is now 
under way. Mr. de Windt’s scheme is to start 
from Paris eastward, reaching Irkutsk by the 
Siberian Railway, then striking due north to 
Yakutsk, and then proceeding to Nijni-Kolymsk, 
1,500 miles to the northeast of Yakutsk, and on 
the Arctic Ocean. Bering Sea is due east from 
the last town, and the 1,200 and odd intervening 
miles must be accomplished by means of dog- 
sleds. Starting from Paris in December, Mr. 
de Windt expected to reach East Cape early in 
April, and cross the Bering Strait over the ice to 
Cape Prince of Wales on the American shore. 
At its narrowest point Bering Strait is only thir- 
ty-six miles wide, and once on the western side 
the journey is comparatively simple. A. sled 
trip of a few days should bring the party to St. 
Michael, and on the opening of navigation tlie 
journey will be resumed via the Yukon River to 
Klondike. Mr. de Windt has selected the win- 
ter because the Siberian ‘ Tundra” is too marshy 
to allow traveling in summer. The expedition, 
which includes the Viscomte de Clinchamp- Belle- 
garde and Mr. George Harding, counts on cross- 
ing Bering Strait on the ice. This does not 
break up until late in April or early in May, but 
if it cannot be crossed when they arrive, they ex- 
pect to make the passage on one of the United 
States revenue cutters, which have promised to 
call at East Cape in July. If this is the result, 
the three adventurers will reach New York by 
August. 


‘¢THE FRANCO-AMERICAN LINE.” 


Mr. de Windt takes the project of a future 
continuous railway journey from Paris to New 
York very seriously. He calls attention to the 
fact that Bering Sea does not exceed twenty- 
eight fathoms in depth, and that the geological 
formation beneath would be particularly favorable 
to the construction of a tunnel. 

‘‘In Asia, explorations are being actively 
carried out under the direction of Prince Khil- 
koff, chief inspector of communications in St. 












































Petersburg, with a view to the extension of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway from Irkutsk to Yakutsk, 
from which place the line could be carried on 
to, say, East Cape, at a cost that the boundless 
mineral resources of the country traversed would 
probably repay in a few years. The ‘ Franco- 
American Railway’ is therefore not a vague and 
shadowy project, but one that is receiving the 
serious attention of the scientific world on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Where riches exist a 
railway must surely follow, and I would remind 
those who, dazzled by its magnitude, scoff at the 
scheme, that, half a century ago, one seriously 
suggesting the possibility of wireless telegraphy 
would probably have been regarded by the ma- 
jority of mankind as a lunatic. Such is a brief 
and necessarily incomplete account of the present 
attempt of the de Windt expedition, which left 
Paris in December, 1901. <A detailed narrative 
of the journey will follow in two instalments— 
one of these articles will be dispatched, if possi- 
sible, upon the landing of the expedition on the 
American continent, and the second will be de- 
livered in person upon the arrival of the travelers 
in New York.” 


THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


7. year’s heavy immigration into the Ter- 

ritory of Alberta and the projected railroad 
line up the Saskatchewan valley are attracting 
more and more attention to the Canadian North- 
west. The proposed railroad extension from 
Prince Albert, in Saskatchewan Territory, to 
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Edmonton, in Alberta Territory—a distance of 
300 miles—will open for settlement an area of 
20,000,000 acres of land, offering homes for 
500,000 people. 

According to an account furnished to the Ca- 
nadian Magazine for March by Mr. John Howey, 
the climatic conditions of this region are similar 
to those of the Canadian Northwest in general. 
Winter begins in November and continues till 
March. The dry atmosphere of these high alti- 
tudes is said to make the intense cold of winter 
less penetrating than in the Hast. 


A GRAIN AND VEGETABLE COUNTRY. 


Spring wheat yields abundantly. Seeding is 
done in April and harvest begins in August. In 
many parts of Alberta successful experiments 
have been made with winter wheat. Barley and 
rye are grown successfully everywhere. Oats 
thrive in the cool summers ; a sample of this grain 
grown ten miles east of Edmonton was awarded 
highest honors at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
‘« Vegetables of all kinds flourish and mature. 
Small fruits of all varieties thrive, and most of 
the ordinary kinds grow wild in abundance. The 
native hay is unsurpassed for nutriment, and 
timothy is already grown in large quantities, 
though the abundance of wild hay has so far 
made its cultivation unnecessary. The fertile 
valley of the Vermilion, lying somewhat more 
than a hundred miles northeast of Edmonton, 
is already the home of large herds of cattle— 
doubtless the progenitors of many a shipload of 
‘the roast beef of Old England.’ 
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MAP OF PARTS OF SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA TERRITORIES. 














































THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


‘‘In the West, contrary to the rules of settle- 
ment of eastern Canada, the railways have pre- 
ceded the settlers, and the settlements have been 
formed almost invariably along the railway lines. 
The reason of this is evident, as the vast distances 
from the headquarters of trade precluded the 
idea of overland carriage of grain by wagons, 
and the shallowness and rapidity of the streams 
prevented its carriage by water. The towns, 
which are exceptions to this rule, almost invari- 
ably had their origin as posts of the Hudson Bay 
Company or forts for the Northwest Mounted 
Police, and in rapidity of development and impor- 
tance are in no way comparable to their younger 
rivals situated along the railway lines. 

This question of transportation alone can ex- 
plain the fact that while northern Alberta has 
been for some years the recipient of a continuous 
and enormous stream of immigration, the valley 
of the Saskatchewan eastward has been but little 
encroached upon. From the western end of the 
gap the country is weil settled for fifty miles 
eastward, while toward the eastern extremity the 
communities about Battleford and Carleton form 
the only intervening settlements of consequence 
in the whole route. With the coming of the 
means of transportation it is but reasonable to 
suppose that the rapid settlement which has fol- 
lowed the entrance of railways to other portions 
of the Northwest will be repeated in this valley ; 
that settlements will form in the most favored 
spots along the route, developing quickly into pro- 
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ducing and exporting communities,—that these 
will grow to villages and these to towns with the 
rapidity which has characterized the development 
following the opening up of districts in other 
parts of the Territories. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


‘‘The general similarity of soil and climate 
throughout the region to be traversed by the new 
line to the soil and climate of northern Alberta 
may enable us to form some reasonable estimate 
of the rapidity of this settlement, by observing 
the speed with which settlers have of late years 
poured into the latter district. From the reports 
of the immigration authorities it appears that 
about 13,000 immigrants came into northern 
Alberta during the three years of 1898, 1899, and 
1900. A very large proportion of the settlers, 
however, who now arrive in Alberta come inde- 
pendently of the Immigration Department, and of 
these no official record is kept. It does not seem 
extravagant, however, to place the number of 
this class at 25 per cent. of the total immigration, 
which calculation would indicate that during the 
years specified about 17,000 immigrants made 
their homes in this district. It is further signifi- 
cant that the influx for 1900 was nearly triple that 
of 1899, which in turn nearly doubled that of its 
predecessor. 

‘‘From these figures it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to suppose that within a year from the 
completion of the Canadian Northern from Prince 
Albert to Edmonton an army of 10,000 immi- 
grants will have made their homes in the newly 

opened territory, and that ten 











NEWCOMEN ENGINE AT FARME COLLIERY, RUTHERGLEN, SCOTLAND, WHICH WAS 
BUILT IN 1809, AND HAS WORKED CONTINUOUSLY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


years later 150,000 people will 
populate this region, now com- 
paratively unoccupied.” 


ee 


THE OLDEST STEAM ENGINE 
IN ACTUAL SERVICE. 


= old atmospheric or New- 

comen engine of the eight- 
eenth century, the immediate 
predecessor of the more econom- 
ical:Watt, has been almost for- 
gotten, notwithstanding the im- 
portant part that it once played 
in the development of the Brit- 
ish mining industry. A few of 
these cumbersome machines were 
retained for many years in the 
mining districts of England and 
Scotland, but it has been gen- 
erally supposed that they long 
ago ceased to be operated. It 
seems, however, that an engine 





































of this ancient type is still at work in a colliery 
at Rutherglen, near Glasgow, and, as this is almost 
certainly the oldest engine now being operated in 
the world, the account of it given by Prof. Wil- 
liam C. Unwin in Cassier’s for March is of more 
than passing interest. 

Professor Unwin states that this Newcomen 
engine was built in 1809, and has worked con- 
tinuously to the present time. 

‘¢As it was constructed long after Watt’s in- 
vention of the separate condenser, it may, per- 
haps, be inferred that one object in its design 
was to escape payment of royalty. Curiously 
enough, unlike all other Newcomen engines of 
which there is record, it is a winding, not a 
pumping, engine. ‘The cylinder is of pure New- 
comen type, but there is a modified Watt parallel 
motion with the radius bar above the beam, and 
a crank and fly-wheel of comparatively modern 
type. 

‘« The cylinder is 34 feet in diameter, and the 
stroke 6 feet. It takes about thirty-five seconds 
to raise coal from the bottom of the pit to the 
ground level. ‘The cylinder was never bored, 
but it has now a beautiful internal surface, hav- 
ing worn out probably a thousand packings. The 
piston is packed with hemp gasket, and carries a 
layer of water on top, which makes it quite 
steam tight. There is no automatic valve gear. 
A single handle, worked by a man, opens alter- 
nately the steam and injection valves. There is 
no air pump. Gravity and the pressure of the 
incoming steam drive out the condensed steam 
and injection water through a flap foot-valve. It 
is stated that except brasses and one or two spur 
wheels, broken by accident, no important part of 
the engine has been renewed since it was built. 

‘¢The beam is about 17 feet long and the fly- 
wheel is 15 feet in diameter. There is a feed- 
pump worked from the beam. The latter is 
carried on a masonry pier. The engine works 
quite smoothly and well, and, strange as it may 
seem, it is probably, for the intermittent work it 
is doing, not so extravagantly wasteful as might 
be supposed.” 


ARE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES WORTH WHAT 
THEY COST? 


To great sums now annually expended in 
this country for higher education must have 
suggested, more than once, to the officers, alumni, 
and friends of our universities the question whether 
these institutions are really worth all that is put 
into them. This question is boldly propounded 
by Prof. George T. Ladd in the Forum for March. 
It was to be expected that Professor Ladd’s an- 
Swer to the inquiry would be in the affirmative, 
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but his reply is so qualified as to leave the reader 
in some doubt as to whether he believes that the 
universities are actually now doing what they are 
paid todo. At any rate, they must be prepared 
to exercise their functions in a ‘*much more in- 
telligent and effective fashion than at present.” 


WHAT IS THE BUSINESS OF A UNIVERSITY ? 


What, then, are the functions of the true uni- 
versity ? Professor Ladd sums them up in these 
three: “(1) The highest mental and moral culture 
of its own students; (2) the advancement, by 
research and discovery, of science, scholarship, 
and philosophy ; (3) the diffusion, as from a cen- 
ter of light and influence, of the benefits of a 
liberal, genial, and elevating culture over the 
whole nation, and even over all mankind,” 

These three functions, in Professor Ladd’s 
opinion, make up the ideal toward which every 
‘¢oenuinely great and good”’ university should 
strive, and for approaching which our American 
universities should be held more strictly to ac- 
count than is now the case. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 


After setting forth the importance of university 
training for national leadership, Professor Ladd 
asks : 

‘¢ Have the universities of the United States, 
up to this time, produced men of the highest 
character in science, art, scholarship, literature, 
philosophy, in a manner commensurate with their 
opportunity and with the demands justly made 
upon them by the size of their faculties and by 
the wealth of their endowments ? They have not. 
Nothing could have seemed more impressive to 
the thoughtful observer in attendance at those 
celebrations of our great Hastern universities 
which have occurred within the last twenty 
years, than the contrast between the magnifi- 
cence of the physical show and the meagerness of 
the list of names of men connected with these 
institutions who, by any stretch of courtesy or 
uplift of institutional pride, could be enrolled 
among the so-called great for what they have 
done to advance the very highest scholastic and 
yet public interests of mankind. The fact of 
this meagerness cannot be called in question. 
About its causes there may be a difference of 
opinion. And doubtless it will not seem alto- 
gether clear just what these causes are. Many 
of the critics who have more or less hesitatingly 
admitted the deficiency—at least to themselves— 
have been accustomed to attribute it to troubles 
the cure for which does not lie within the grasp 
of the university itself. The nation is young, 
immature, necessarily and properly busy about 
‘conquering nature,’ accumulating material re- 
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sources, etc. For my part, I do not believe that 
any of these reasons, however operative to a cer- 
tain extent they may be, can be assigned as the 
chief causes of the failure of American univer- 
sities in general to contribute their reasonable 
share to the advancement of the world’s science, 
literature, scholarship, philosophy, and art.” 


REASONS FOR OUR POOR SHOWING. 


Professor Ladd names four reasons why our 
educational institutions are doing so relatively 
little in the foremost ranks of the world’s uni- 
versity work: ‘First, the great majority of the 
teachers and advanced pupils in these institutions 
have never themselves been trained so as to be 
interested in, or capable of, the higher kinds 
of research, discovery, and productive activity. 
Second, the administrative officers—the presi- 
dents, treasurers, and trustees—of these institu- 
tions are in too many cases either unable or un- 
willing to lend the necessary encouragement and 
support to the relatively few members of their 
faculties who are interested in, and capable of, 
this higher work. Third, the patrons and the 
so-called educated public, including the alumni 
of these institutions, do not appreciate this kind 
of work; they neither know nor care enough 
about it to reward it with even the scantiest show 
of respect. In many cases the alumni do not 
even know the names of the men on the faculties 
of their alma mater who stand highest in the eyes 
of their peers as the benefactors of the world in 
this their most appropriate way. To these three 
reasons must be added a fourth, which is as diffi- 
cult both to describe and to resist as is an atmos- 
phere. Indeed, it is itself a kind of atmosphere. 
I refer to that American temperament which is 
eager to learn and swift to form opinions, but is 
as fickle and as gullible in matters of science, art, 
and philosophy as it is in respect of its attitude 
toward the prima donna of the opera or the dan- 
seuse on the vaudeville stage. 

‘¢ Until, then, we have a secondary and col- 
lege training that is more severely disciplinary, 
while at the same time modern in methods and 
in the balancing of its scholastic interests, and 
have also presidents, trustees, and treasurers 
who can and will give more of their devotion to 
the really high work of the university and less 
to merely increasing the numbers of the students, 
and the magnificence of external appearances ; 
and until patrons and alumni become fond and 
proud and ‘cherishing’ toward those of their 
faculties who are entitled to all this because of 
their services in adding to the world’s stock of 
knowledge ; and until we witness an improve- 
ment in that temper of the American people 
which raves to-day over the crack golfer or foot- 









ball player, to-morrow over the opera singer who 
can-trill most trippingly or can strike a high C, 
and the day following over the last novel that 
has reached a hundred thousand, but cares little 
and understands less about the solid and perma- 
nent accessions to science, philosophy, and art, 
that are won only by patient toil, high thinking, 
and a clear and candid mind—until these changes 
come, I say, we have no right’ to expect much 
improvement in this second function of our uni- 
versities.”’ 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE PEOPLE. 


Regarding the third function of the univer- 
sity—that of diffusing the benefits of liberal cul- 
ture over the nation at large—Professor Ladd 
says : 

«¢The resources of the colleges and universities 
of this country have all been derived from the 
fruits of the toil and self-denial, whether volun- 
tary or enforced, of the common people. To this 
same common people the outcome of these re- 
sources should be, so far as this is possible, con- 
stantly paid back. With regard to the principles 
of politics and finance, in the framing and ex- 
ecuting of the laws, in the application of the dis- 
coveries of science to the amelioration and im- 
provement of the conditions of living, in the 
shaping and criticism of the popular literature, 
in the uplifting and broadening of the system ot 
public education, in the dissemination of the 
truths of morals and religion, and in the guid- 
ance of reflection over the profounder problems 
of life and destiny—in all these, and all other 
similar interests, university men ought to be tlie 
most trustworthy and the best trusted counsel- 
lors and guides of the nation.” 

That the universities are not now in this position 
of national leadership is not, in Professor Ladd's 
opinion, altogether the fault of the universities 
themselves. The public has itself chiefly to blame 
if this third function is not at present satisfac- 
torily discharged by institutions of higher learn- 
ing. As a practical suggestion for improvement 
along this line, Professor Ladd offers the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Through books and magazines of various 
kinds and grades, the institutions of the higher 
education are continually contributing to the en- 
lightenment and uplifting of the common people. 
It would, I think, be an additional advantage if 
the personal presence of the instructors could ac- 
company, to enliven and to enforce, more of this 
serviceable instruction. Perhaps the time is not 
far away when a revival, in an improved form, 
of the custom of lyceum courses of lectures will 
assist in accomplishing this desirable end. Per- 
haps, too, a larger number of the wealthy who 
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really desire to have what they are so often ready 
to affect—namely, an improved culture for them- 
selves, and a real influence over others for the 
improvement of their culture—will become will- 
ing to spend upon parlor lectures from recognized 
authorities a tithe of the money and time which 
they now spend upon afternoon teas and the 
opera. But especially do 1 think it desirable to 
bring about somehow that attitude of the ‘labor- 
ing classes’ toward the college professor which any 
one who has addressed these classes, both in Eng- 
land and the United States, feels to be so much 
more favorable to their real helping over there 
than here.” 


MARCONI’S LATEST TRIUMPH. 


N McClure’s for April, Mr. H. H. McClure, 
under the title, ‘* Messages to Mid-Ocean,’ 
prints Marconi’s own story of his most recent feats 
of wireless telegraphy between ships in mid-ocean 
and the shore. 

The peo ople who still doubted the reported feat 
of receiving signals from England at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, have had their doubts set at rest 
by Marconi's receiving on the steamship Phila- 
delphia, in mid-ocean, messages from Cornwall, 
1,551 miles away. ‘‘ At a prearranged hour, a 
transmitter at Cornwall shot a message through 
the air. Marconi and the ship’s officers and others 
on board the Philadelphia heard the tick, and 
looking at the tape saw the dots and dashes which 
you, or I, or anybody still can see. A great 
number of signals and messages were sent at this 
distance, and. signals were received up to 2,091 
miles. All this happened on a ship steaming 
away from England at 20 knots an hour.” 


MARCONI'S APPARATUS ON THE ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA ”’ 
AND THE STATION AT POLDHU. 


‘¢Marconi’s party occupied four staterooms on 
the upper deck. On a small table in one of these 
the instruments rested. It was the same instal- 
lation as is used on all the transatlantic steamers 
equipped with his apparatus, except that this one 
was fitted with special coherer attachments which 
attuned it to the Poldhu station. Outside of the 
cabin there was little to be seen. One wire 
passed through a porthole of the operating-room 
and was fastened to the side of the ship, thus es- 
tablishing a ‘ground’; and in place of one 
acrial wire extending to the top of the ship’s 
mast, four were used in parallel, in order that 
a better effect might be secured. The end of 
these four wires was 150 feet above the water 
ti a fact worthy of note in comparison with 

the height of the kites and balloon at St. John’s 


—over 400 feet. 
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‘¢ At Poldhu, the sending station, there was 
used practically the same apparatus as for the 
Newfoundland experiments. Engines and dyna- 
mos generating from six to forty horse power of 
energy created a voltage‘of 20,000, and this high 
tension was transformed up to 250,000. When 
the operator pressed the telegraphic key, a spark 
a foot long and as thick as a man’s wrist, the 
most powerful electric flash yet devised, sprang 
across the gap ; the very gr ound near by quivered 
and crackled with the energy. No human being 
could stand near the huge coil which produced 
this tremendous flash of lightning. Of so great 
a power must be the transatlantic stations, in 
order that 3,000 miles away a few slender wires 
may pick up an infinitesimally small part of the 
energy radiated, and the receiving instruments 
record the message that speeds like light across 
the space.”’ 

In the test on the Philadelphia, it was an im- 
portant fact that the Umbria, also equipped with 
the Marconi installation, and only a few hours 
behind the Philadelphia, did not receive a single 

signal from Poldhu, proving Marconi’s assertion 
that he can so regulate his instruments that only 
the proper stations shall receive certain mes- 
sages. 


MARCONI ON FUTURE POSSIBILITIES. 


‘¢Why, I can sit down now and figure out just 
how much power, and what equipment would be 
required to send messages from Cornwall to the 
Cape of Good Hope or to Australia. I cannot 
understand why the scientists do not see this 
thing as Ido. It is perfectly simple, and de- 
pends merely on the height of wire used and the 
amount of power at the transmitting ends. Sup- 
posing you wanted to light a circuit of 1,000 
electric lamps. You would use enough of dyna- 
mos and produce enough current for that effect. 
If you did not have that much power, you could 
not operate 1,000 lamps. It is the same with 
my system. We found several years ago that, 
if we doubled the height of our aérial wire, we 
quadrupled the effect. We used one-fortieth of 
a horse power then. Now I use several horse 
power, and, by producing a powerful voltage, I 
naturally get an effect in proportion to that 
power. It is not possible to keep on extending 
the height of our aérial conductors, so we simply 
use more power when we wish to do long-dis- 
tance work. 

“Give me a week at Nantucket and I will 
guarantee to receive signals from England. As 
soon as we can get up stations in this country 
similar to our station at Poldhu we shall be able 
to transmit and receive any and all kinds of mes- 
sages across the Atlantic.” 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

N the April Century there are two exceptionally 
] readable articles dealing with Abyssinia,—‘ Per- 
sonal Impressions of Menelik,” by Oscar T. Crosby, and 
“New Trails in Abyssinia,” by Hugues Le Roux. Mr. 
Crosby describes Menelik’s court and tells of the Euro- 
pean influences at work there. Menelik is, according to 
him, a strong and effective ruler, and certain it is that, 
with the exception of a few black fellows killed in fron- 
tier frays, Abyssinia proper is a wonderfully peaceful 
country. Mr. Crosby thinks the ominous thing, so far 
as the future is concerned, is the relation between Mene- 
lik and his European concessionnaires,—the Russian 
Leontieff in the south, the French railway company in 
the east, and a British mining company in the west, 
where a part of the supposed gold fields, as yet inse- 
curely held by the Abyssinians, has been put under the 
control of a London syndicate. Menelik he paints as a 
monarch too much enlightened for lazy content with 
semi-savagery, and not enough enlightened to under- 
stand the dangers of entanglements with European 
powers. 





THE MAP OF THE BLUE NILE. 


M. Le Roux’s account of Abyssinia is made up 
from material obtained on a trip taken at the invita- 
tion of the emperor himself. Meunelik sent him at the 
head of a small troop of Abyssinians, chosen from the 
best soldiers, to make a map of the frontier bordering 
on the country of the Benichargoul negroes, the most 
savage in all Africa. During the expedition, M. Le 
Roux determined the course, hitherto unknown, of the 
Blue Nile, in reward for which Menelik gave his name 
to the mountain which stops the Blue Nile in its south- 
ward course and turns it toward Egypt. M. Le Roux 
calls Abyssinia the most tremendous of all the surprises 
given by the discovery of Africa. It is an African Swit- 
zerland, the area of which is greater than that of France. 
The Abyssinian table-land is between 8,000 and 10,000 
feet high, and the land is wonderfully fertile. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF APPOMATTOX. 


There is a group of war articles of the Appomattox 
period. Gen. E. P. Alexander contributes some “ Per- 
sonal Recollections of the Break-up of the Confeder- 
acy” ; Col. Charles Marshall writes of ‘‘The Last Days 
of Lee’s Army,” and the late Gen. John Gibbon con- 
tributes his ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Appomattox.” 
General Alexander gives his opinion that, considered 
merely as a business proceeding, the simple method of 
paroling the Confederate army and taking charge of its 
surrendered property was admirably short and effective. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is a brief but appreciative sketch of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the new President of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; a pleasant article by Sylvester Baxter on 
“The Beautifying of Village and Town”; an account 
of ‘Recent Discoveries Concerning the Buddha,” by T. 
W.R. Davids, these discoveries, including the identifica- 
tion of Buddha’s birthplace and one of the burial places 
of his ashes, and some very entertaining reminiscences 
of a journey across the plains fifty years ago, by Noah 
Brooks. 





PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


I N Harper’s for April is printed Mr. de Windt’s pro- 

gramme for his ‘‘ Land Journey from Paris to New 
York,” which we have quoted from among the ‘‘ Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month.” 

In “The Palace and Temple of Nebuchadnezzar,” Dr. 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., shows the result of investigations 
during the past three years of a party of German ex- 
plorers who have heen excavating the series of mounds 
about forty miles to the south of Bagdad. ‘These 
mounds covered the remains of the famous city of 
Babylon, and the explorers have already been so fortu- 
nate as to discover the exact site of the great palace 
begun by Nabopolassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and completed by the latter. The edifice was famous 
throughout the ancient world; it was the palace to 
which the author of the Book of Daniel referred in his 
story of the mystic handwriting on the wall that fore- 
told the downfall of the great city. Cyrus took up his 
official residence in it when he conquered Babylon, 
5388 B.c., and the same building two centuries later 
witnessed the pathetic death of Alexander the Great. 


BERTHELOT’S SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITY. 


Mr. Carl Snyder writes, apropos of the Berthelot cele- 
bration in Paris, on “Fifty Years of Synthetic Chem- 
istry.” Of Berthelot’s own work, Mr. Snyder says: 
‘“‘One of the first exploits of young Berthelot was 
to analyze glycerine, then study its combinations. 
With a rapidity that is still a marvel, a crowd of dis- 
coveries followed. Alcohol appeared from its elements ; 
with the gas ethylene he made formic acid, which 
comes from distilling ants. The fatty substances 
yielded their secrets; the problem of the sugars was 
attacked. In five years he had created a new science— 
synthetic chemistry. A little later came the synthesis 
of acetylene, now so common as an illuminating gas. 
It was the point of departure for a prodigious work. 
Condensed simply by heating, acetylene became ben- 
zine, the base of innumerable compounds; adding yet 
more hydrogen, the new compound became ethylene, 
and ethylene with water gives the alcohol of our 
whiskeys and wines. Merely to enumerate the results 
of this incessant activity would form a catalogue.” 

Henrietta Dana Skinner, the great-granddaughter of 
Francis Dana, throws some ‘“‘New Light on Revolu- 
tionary Diplomacy” by reprinting the experiences of 
Francis Dana, illustrated by extracts from his confi- 
dential letters from John Adams, then our minister to 
France and Holland. In “‘ Recreations in Cartography,” 
B. M. Lyttle reviews tne map-making of the middle 
ages, and prints some quaint examples of the art, dat- 
ing from the tenth to the sixteenth century. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


the April Scribner’s, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman gives 

charming reminiscences of ‘‘Some Noteworthy 
Scholars.” Professor Sylvester, Professor Rowland, and 
James Russell Lowell are the most noteworthy of these. 
Doctor Gilman has the courage to print a portion of 
one of Sylvester’s mathematical poems “To Rosalind,” 
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and cites a number of other highly entertaining eccen- 
tricies of that curious genius. Mr. James B. Connolly, 
writing on “The Gloucester Fishermen,” describes 
graphically the mysteries of night-seining and winter 
trawling. Clara E. Laughlin has a charming essay, 
‘The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,” and the newest story 
of Mr. Richard Harding Davis is begun; ‘‘Captain 
Macklin” dates his memoirs from the West Point 
Academy, and the tale has a military setting. The 
number of Scribne?’s is illustrated with striking beauty 
and refinement. 





M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
N the April McClure’s there is an interesting article 
] by Lincoln Steffens, ‘‘The Overworked President,” 
and an interview with Marconi by H. H. McClure, con- 
cerning the inventor’s recent messages to mid-ocean, 
which we have quoted from among the ‘Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 


.MR. LA FARGE ON REMBRANDT. 


Mr. John La Farge continues his great artist series 
with a monograph on Rembrandt, illustrated with 
copies of Rembrandt’s most famous pictures printed 
on a delicate tint. Mr. La Farge concludes his critical 
study with the opinion that, ‘‘ After all, it is as the great 
dreamer that Rembrandt stands almost alone, unless 
we choose to think of him with such other dreamers as 
Michaelangelo or Shakespeare. He remains the great 
exponent of the pity and tenderness of Bible story, of 
its being of all times and a synopsis of all human life; 
and he remains, as well, the master of many realities, 
the poet of the mystery of light, and the painter of the 
individual human soul.” 


THE WAR PRISON ON DRY TORTUGAS. 


Capt. W. R. Prentice contributes some entertaining 
stories of military prisoners and of the Lincoln con- 
spirators confined in Fort Jefferson, on the Dry Tortu- 
gas. The Dry Tortugas are seven islands, which are 
merely the tops of coral reefs, the largest of them being 
not more than ten acres, and all rising but a few feet 
above the surface of the ocean. Some four hundred men 
were confined there during the war, and among them 
the four men then believed to have had some share in 
the assassination of Lincoln. The most interesting 
of these latter was Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, the physician 
to whose house Booth rode on the night of his great 
crime, and who set the assassin’s broken leg. ‘The 
doctor was an educated man of refined and dignified 
manner. He had never quite recovered from his sur- 
prise that any one should find fault with him for set- 
ting a broken bone for a stranger. He always asserted 
that he did not know Booth, and was not aware at the 
time that Booth had committed a crime.” Samuel B. 
Arnold, the second of the four, was a young man just 
out of college, who had been corresponding with Booth 
regarding the scheme to abduct President Lincoln, con- 
vey him to the Confederacy, and hold him as a hostage 
until peace could be secured on terms which those two 
young men proposed to dictate. Edward Spangler was 
the stage carpenter in Ford’s Theater, accused of so 
arranging the doors that Booth could get to the Presi- 
dent’s box and get out again without being immediately 
pursued. The fourth man was Michael O’Laughlin, an 
Trish shoemaker, who had earned a dollar by holding 
Booth’s horse at the entrance to Ford’s Theater. 

Mr. William Davenport Hulbert has a timely nature 
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study, ‘A Tale of the Trout Stream,” illustrated with 
exceedingly good pictures by Walter M. Hardy. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


R. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER writes in the 
April Cosmopolitan on the Emperor of Ger- 
many, under the title ‘‘ A Clever Emperor and a Con- 
federation of Nations.” Mr. Walker says the two 
most interesting personalities in the world to-day are 
President Roosevelt and Emperor William. He thinks 
that the visit of Prince Henry to this country was ar- 
ranged by a very shrewd and far-seeing mind to accom- 
plish a number of things, including the obtaining of an 
excellent American yacht as well as the latest Yankee 
ideas in ship construction, the offsetting of England’s 
advances to America, the arousing of enthusiasm in 
the eight millions of Germans in America, and the ac- 
complishment of a graceful stroke in inviting the 
President’s daughter to christen the yacht, and thus 
strike a sympathetic chord in the hearts of all classes 
of Americans. 


HUGO’S PLACE IN THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, in an essay on ‘“‘ The Influence of 
Victor Hugo,” apropos of the Hugo centenary, calls at- 
tention to the marked falling off in enthusiasy) among 
the admirers of the author of ‘‘ Les Miserables.” The 
prestige of his genius was so enormous that the wor- 
ship of Hugo was almost idolatrous twenty years ago. 
To-day even in Paris some very rude things are openly 
said about Hugo. ‘The new school of poetic criticism 
in France is greatly puzzled to know what to do with 
Hugo. His work is so copious and magnificent, and so 
perfect of its kind, and so varied in its perfection, that 
it is hardly possible to deny its merit. (I once had, it is 
true, the joy of hearing an ineffable young ass in the 
Latin Quarter, who had mentioned that no other 
French poet but himself had been born in a particular 
district of the Franche Comté, and to whom Victor 
Hugo’s birth at Besangon had been recalled, reply, 
‘And Victor Hugo, sir, we can scarcely call a poet!’ 
But a fatuity so splendid as this is rare, even on the 
Boulevard St. Michel.) The critics of the new school, 
therefore, satisfy their scruples by explaining that they 
think him magnificent, but that they class him among 
orators. As I saw it rather delightfully put the other 
day, in one of the organs of young French criticism, 
‘Victor Hugo was an Ear, he was an Eye, he was a 
Trumpet and a Gong; but he was not_a lyre nor a 
flute.’” 

Mr. Rafford Pyke selects the rather large subject 
for a five-page essay of ‘‘Husbands and Wives.” The 
magazine opens witha description of Mount Vesuvius by 
B. F. Fisher, and Mr. Kenyon Cox, in ‘‘ Some American 
Figure Painters,” speaks of the work of Blashfield, 
Mowbray, H. O. Walker, John W. Alexander, and 
others of the group of essentially figure painters who 
were so prominent in making the exhibition of paint- 
ings at the Pan-American Exposition the best and most 
thoroughly representative collection of American pic- 
tures ever got together. 





FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 
N the April Frank Leslie’s, Mr. B. F. Blackburn 
I studies the farming out of convicts as practised in 
the State of Georgia. The county system is under the 
commissioners of roads and works great hardships, and 
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in many instances, he thinks, dreadful cruelties. He 
tells of county commissioners having placed petty of- 
fenders under the sole control of lessees who have al- 
lowed them to be whipped, without the law or decent 
authority, by negro bosses. ‘ Of the 2,084 convicts, 1,145 
are on the public roads and 939 are hired to private in- 
dividuals who, in some instances, treat them very much 
as they please, desisting only when their offenses become 
notorious.” Under the State system the convicts are 
well treated, and the system of allowances for good be- 
havior shows rebates averaging 25 per cent. for ten-year 
terms, and even greater for longer time. There is a de- 
scription of ‘* Northern Kentucky in War Time,” by Mr. 
John Uri Lloyd, the novelist ; a sketch of Mrs. Leslie 
Carter by Franklin Fyles ; another account of the dis 
coveries in the investigations of the life principle by 
Professors Loeb and Mathews, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the usual quota of fiction and verse. 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. 
N Everybody’s Magazine for April, Mr. E. P. Lyle, 
Jr., gives an interesting account of the Prince of 
Monaco, ‘‘a sovereign who is as absolute as the Czar of 
Russia,” and who chooses to be a servant of science. 
The prince has devoted himself to deep-sea exploration, 
to the mapping of ocean currents, and studying the in- 
habitants of the deep sea, and has a superb museum 

of oceanography. 

AMERICAN SUBMARINES THE BEST. 

An article on ‘‘ Warfare Under Water,” describing 
the mysterious Gustave-Zédé and’ her achievements, 
suggests that the submarine torpedo-boat may be the 
most important invention of the age in revolutionizing 
war and human society. The first really successful 
submarine types were the American Holland and the 
French Goubet, the latter built in 1885. France has 
been assiduous in attempts to perfect the submarine 
craft, and all the experiments are conducted with the 
most jealous secrecy ; but it is generally admitted that 
the Americans are now ahead in this field, with their 
double motive power boats. 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S BREADTH OF VIEW. 

There is a sketch of Booker T. Washington by Mr. 
Walter H. Page, who cites authoritative opinions to 
the effect that Mr. Washington is the most useful citi- 
zen of the United States. Mr. Page tells of an incident 
when a man of great wealth sent for Booker Washing- 
ton and told him that he thought of giving part of his 
fortune to further the education of the blacks. After 
some conversation, Mr. Washington volunteered the 
advice that no large sum of money should be given for 
the education of the negroes alone, on the ground that 
the whites needed it too, and that the whole country 
must be built up together,—this at a time when Tus- 
kegee was sorely in need of money to meet current ex- 
penses. Such an incident shows very strongly Mr. 
Washington’s philosophic grasp of the educational 
problem. ‘His own teaching at Tuskegee is unique. 
He lectures to his advanced students on the art of right 
living, not out of text-books, but straight out of life. 
Then he sends them into the country to visit negro 
families. Such a student will come back with a min- 
ute report of the way in which the family that he has 
seen lives, what their earnings are, what they do well 
and what they do ill, and he will explain how they 
might live better. He constructs a definite plan for the 
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betterment of that particular family out of the re- 
sources that they have. Such astudent, if he be bright, 
will profit more by an experience like this than he 
could profit by all the books on sociology and econom- 
ics that ever were written. I talked with a boy at Tus- 
kegee who had made such a study as this, and I could 
not keep from contrasting his knowledge and en- 
thusiasm with what I heard in a class room at a negro 
university in one of the Southern cities, which is con- 
ducted on the idea that a college course will save the 
soul. Here the class was reciting a lesson from an ab- 
struse text-book on economics, reciting it by rote, with 
so obvious a failure to assimilate it that the waste of 
labor was pitiful.” 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
N the Ladies’ Home Journal for April there is a 
sketch of Miss Alice Roosevelt, under the title, ‘‘ The 
President’s Daughter,” by Mr. Clifford Howard, who 
calls Miss Roosevelt ‘‘a typical American girl in the 
best sense of the term: modest, self-reliant, demo- 
cratic.” Miss Roosevelt is fond of outdoor sports, 
riding, driving, skeeing, shooting; the outdoor life of 
the Roosevelts at Oyster Bay, Long Island, has been 
thoroughly conducive to health, and natural tastes, 
habits, and aspirations. Mr. Howard says Miss Roose- 
velt is the idol of her father, and has been since her 
babyhood ; she was not permitted to go to boarding 
school because of the President’s strong desire to have 
his children about him in the few leisure moments of 
his busy life. 
HELEN KELLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Miss Helen Keller tells the story of her life, and the 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal assures us that 
every word of the sketch as printed in his magazine 
has actually been written by the blind girl, not dic- 
tated, but first written in ‘‘ Braille,” and then trans- 
ferred to the typewriter by Miss Keller herself. Then 
it was read to her by her teacher, by means of the fin- 
gers, corrected, and reread. Helen Keller was born in 
a little country town of Alabama, and was six years 
old before her case was brought to the attention of an 
eminent oculist in Baltimore. Under his advice, Mr. 
Keller consulted Dr. A. Graham Bell, of Washington, 
and by him was referred to the Perkins Institution in 
Boston, where the wonderful results in the blind girl’s 
education were accomplished. 

HAVE BIRDS A SIXTH SENSE ? 

In a pleasant article by Neltje Blanchan, ‘‘ Why the 
Birds Come and Go,” she discusses the theory some- 
times advanced that birds have a sixth sense, which en- 
ables them to find their way from one region to another. 
This seems to some scientists the only way to account 
for the wonderful feats of traveling by migratory birds, 
which always return to the region of their birth. ‘In 
all probability, the first journeys undertaken by birds 
were short roving excursions from home; gradually the 
routes traversed were lengthened of necessity, until in 
generation after generation the habit became heredi- 
tary; the ‘homing instinct’ led little by little to mi- 
gratory habits.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
e Country Life for April, Mr. W. T. Mann gives 
some information of value to those who contem- 
plate investing: in abandoned farms, in his discussion 
of ‘The Reclamation of a Barren Apple Orchard.” He 












































shows the causes of unprofitableness in orchards, and 
gives a record of his personal experiences. Mr. H. K. 
Job writes on “The Gray Fox” of New England, and 
gives some marvelously fine illustrations of a live wild 
specimen. Another practical article on ‘The Making 
of a Country Home” furnishes some specific instruc- 
tions for the use of those who have no means for model 
farms to get at the available cheap lands which are 
still present in great tracts throughout New England. 

Otto Von Bargen, in “‘The Cloudiands,” describes 
the photographing of clouds from Mount Tamalpais, 
near San Francisco; the illustrations made from the 
photographs are the finest we have ever seen in this 
class of subject. Mount Tamalpais, although only 
2.600 feet high, reaches this height in one sweep from 
the sea-level, leaving the view in all directions abso- 
lutely unobstructed, so that the opportunity was an un- 
usual one for perpetuating cloud effects by the camera. 

Under the title, “‘The Art of Formal Gardening,” 
Jessie M. Good describes the beautiful grounds of the 
late Charles F. Sprague, at Brookline, Mass. Mr. 
W. H. Backus goes ‘Hunting Rattlesnakes with a 
Camera,” and shows some remarkable pictures of rat- 
tlers in action and at rest. The editor, Mr. L. H. 
Bailey, descants on the ‘The Hunter,” and his philoso- 
phy of the art of killing things. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


si ae April Lippincotts has for its complete 

novelette a story of the Island of Haiti, ‘‘ Diane, 
Priestess of Haiti,” by John S. Durham. Mr. W. H. 
Francis throws out “Some Advance Hints to Travel- 
ers,” calculated to be of use in the spring and summer 
migration to Europe. He tells us that one English 
railway has introduced the American metal check, 
though the continental roads seem to be wedded to the 
old sticky labels, whose main usefulness consists in 
recording the itinerary after one’s return home. Mr. 
J. G. Rosengarten writes on ‘German Influences in 
America,” with the conviction that Germany and Amer- 
ica will find much to do in coéperation with each 
other in the industrial development of the world; Mary 
Moss tells us ‘‘ Why We Read Samuel Richardson,” 
EK. Ik. Rexford describes “A Garden of Native Plants,” 
and there are a number of contributions of verse and 
fiction. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


oo New England Magazine, which has removed 

its publication office from Boston to New York, 
begins its April number with ‘The True Story of 
Paul Revere’s Ride,” by Charles F. Gettemy. The pic- 
tures of the old New England landmarks associated 
with this classic incident are especially interesting. 

Grace Herreshoff writes on ‘“‘The United States Naval 
Torpedo Station” at Goat Island, in the harbor of New- 
port. The growth of the torpedo industry caused by 
the development of our navy and of torpedo invention 
is strikingly shown in the increase of the payroll of the 
employees at the station from about $100 per month in 
1872 to about $400 per day in the present year. To 
show the vast and disproportionate power that must be 
employed in the torpedo boats, it is stated that the 
Dupont, with a displacement of only 165 tons, has a 
horse power equal to the enormous Plymouth of the 
Fall River Line. 
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Mr. William T. Davis contributes some ‘‘ Memories 
of Daniel Webster in Public and Private Life,” and 
Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn a pleasant essay, ‘In an 
Old Garden.” 


THE BOOKMAN. 


HE Bookman for April gives some account of Mr. 
Seymour Eaton, who has been so remarkably 
successful in developing his pet scheme, the Booklovers’ 
Library. Mr. Eaton is a Canadian about forty years 
old, and has been engaged for the past fifteen years in 
educational and newspaper work in the United States. 
Some of his text-books have had extraordinary popu- 
larity. He was for five years the managing director of 
the Drexel Institute, and is now the librarian and 
largest stockholder of the Booklovers’ Library, which 
is said to have no less than one hundred thousand sub- 
scribers. 

J. H. Hager describes * Artistic, Literary, and Bohe- 
mian London in the Seventies,” and Beverly Stark 
writes on the New York evening newspapers in the 
Bookmaw’s series of articles on ‘“* The Great Newspapers 
of the United States.” 

In this number of the Bookman, Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. announce the appearance in a few weeks of the 
New International Encyclopedia, which has been in 
preparation for about four years under the editorship 
of Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, 
and Prof. Frank M. Colby. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

| ¢ the World’s Work for April, Mr. Oscar King 

Davis tells of the ‘‘ Results of the Pan-American 
Congress.” The most important of these, he says, was 
the action regarding arbitration, an agreement being 
reached for admission to The Hague conventions on 
the part of American republics not signatory to those 
treaties. There was a supplementary agreement signed 
by ten of the delegations to the conference, providing 
for the compulsory arbitration of pending and future 
questions. Mr. Davis thinks it was very well that the 
conference showed little confidence in its own ability 
to settle difficult problems out of hand and that it was 
inclined to commit special propositions to special extra 
congresses. 

THE EXPANSION OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 


The most considerable feature of the magazine is a 
profusely illustrated article by Arthur Goodrich on 
“The Expansion of the American Shipyard.” He pro- 
tests against the condition we are in with regard to 
shipping, of paying more than $200,000,000 yearly to for- 
eign ship-owners to transport all but one-tenth of our 
surplus crops and manufactured goods, when poten- 
tially the United States is a shipbuilding, shipowning 
country. He goes on to give some facts to show we are 
waking up to the possibilities of doing our own water 
transportation. The largest ships inthe world are being 
constructed at New London. The yards of the Pacific 
coast are at work on scores of vessels, and there is 
scarcely a well-known shipbuilding concern on the 
whole length of our Atlantic coast that is not preparing 
some steel ship for the Government, quite outside of the 
commerce carriers. He gives as an example of the 
economy of high-priced American workmanship, a com- 
parison of the St. Lowis and St. Paul, burning 350 tons 
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of coal a day, with the Lucania and Campania, which 
cross the ocean in only half a day less, and burn 550 
tons. 

A CHINESE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 


Mr. Morrisson Pixley tells of the most important Chi- 
nese newspaper in America, published in San Fran- 
cisco by Tong King Chong. This gentleman has taken 
for the great work of his life the restoration of the 
Emperor Kwang Hsu. His family are all confined in 
prison in China as a consequence of this ambition, but 
Mr. Chong defies the Dowager Empress from his San 
Francisco sanctum. Mr. Pixley tells us that only 
10,000 of the more common words are selected out of 
the 50,000 characters of the language, and the vocabu- 
lary is thus far confined, but even with this limit the 
ty pe-case is 60 feet long and 5 feet high, and in a day’s 
work the compositor has to walk about 25 miles up 
and down in front of the cases. 

Mr. Charles G. Phelps reviews the principal results 
of the American control of Cuba since the war; Mr. 
R. L. Hartt discusses ‘‘The Political Lead of Iowa,” 
and shows why it is that a prairie State has so con- 
spicuous a reputation in national affairs; there is a 
character sketch of Lewis Nixon, by Franklin Mat- 
thews, who calls him ‘‘a clean man at the head of a 
pirate crew,” and an account of the Chemical National 
Bank and its president, Mr. Williams, by Edwin 
Lefevre. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE April Atlantic Monthly contains a very 
thorough article by Mr. O. G. Villard on our new 
army, which is reviewed among the ‘‘ Leading Articles 
of the Month.” 
THE WORK OF A FORESTER. 


One of the best accounts of modern forestry we have 
ever seen is contained in Mr. P. G. Huston’s ‘The Day’s 
Work of a Forester.” Mr. Huston explains that the ap- 
plication of the science of forestry must be conducted 
on strictly commercial principles ; thatis, it must make 
the forest pay. Unless the scientific treatment of the 
trees will produce in a given number of years more 
money than the old methods of going into the woods and 
cutting down everything in sight, it will not amount to 
much. He believes thoroughly, however, that the selec- 
tion of the mature trees and the preservation of the 
young trees on scientific principles will give a better 
financial return to the lumberman, even though it may 
not please the zsthete and the landscape gardener. Mr. 
Huston goes on to tell in detail and very charmingly 
just how the forester invades a tract of woodland to es- 
timate what amount of commercial timber there is on 
the acreage. The thing is accomplished with squads of 
three men each, two men handling calipers, which 
quickly show the diameter of the individual trees breast 
high, the third man taking notes of the measurements 
obtained by his comrades and of various other matters 
affecting the problem. The party advances in a uniform 
path through the woods, and there are ingenious 
methods of making the particular strips measured by 
them typical of the whole tract. The surveying foresters 
determine, too, how long in that particular ground it 
takes for each species to grow to commercial size, by 
cutting down sample trees, counting the annual rings 
of growth, and comparing the result with the diameter. 









OLIVER ELLSWORTH AS A DIPLOMATIST. 


Mr. F. G. Cook thinks that Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, has received a ridiculously small considera- 
tion from our biographers, when his important work in 
forming the federation of the States is considered. Ells- 
worth was appointed chief justice of the United States 
on March 4, 1796. Before that time he was Connecticut 
Senator. In Congress he was largely responsible for 
preventing war with England through the negotiations 
of the Jay treaty. In the last year of the century he 
was in France attempting to make a treaty with Napo- 
leon, and he succeeded in signing a convention which, 
at least, secured peace again, and which also paved the 
way for the purchase, a short time later, of the Louis- 
iana territory. The convention, however, was unpop- 
ular at the time. Mr. Cook thinks that Ellsworth’s 
true greatness is just appearing through the perspec- 
tive of a century, and cites Webster’s opinion of Ells- 
worth: ‘For strength and reason, for sagacity, wis- 
dom, and sound sense in the conduct of affairs, for 
moderation of temper and general ability, it may be 
doubted if England has yet produced a superior.” 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Hon. John W. Foster, in an essay on *‘ Pan-Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,” reviews the relations of the United 
States with the other republics of the hemisphere, and 
gives the reasons for the frequent jealousy and suspicion 
of the United States, and for the unsatisfactory basis 
of our commercial relations. The lack of frequent and 
direct communication and the absence of satisfactory 
tariff arrangements he thinks the main cause. Mr. 
Foster advocates giving governmental encouragement 
to the establishment of steamship lines and the nego- 
tiation of reciprocity treaties. He points out that social 
intercourse will follow commerce, as has come to pass 
in our relations with Mexico. As a secondary cause 
for the unsatisfactory relations between the United 
States and the Latin-American countries of America, 
he places the unfitness of the diplomatic and consular 
representatives sent to them. This is not caused by the 
smallness of the salaries; in fact, the ambassador to 
Mexico receives the same salary as our minister in 
London or Paris ; but the places are not so desirable for 
other reasons, and are not filled by as good men. Mr. 
Foster calls to mind that in the Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Washington not one of the ten delegates of the 
United States could speak the Spanish language. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE March number of the North American opens 

with an article on ‘‘Germany’s Political Turning- 

Point,” by Wolf von Schierbrand, from which we have 
quoted in another department. 

Mr. Hannis Taylor, who served as our minister to 
Spain in President Cleveland’s last administration, and 
is a recognized authority on international law, con- 
tributes a paper on ‘International Arbitration and 
the Pan-American Conference.” 


S"TOULD RUSSIA WITHDRAW FROM MANCHURIA ? 


An article by L. Miner, entitled ‘*Muscovite Designs 
on Manchuria,” summarizes as follows the reasons why 
Russia, in the writer’s opinion, should not be permitted 
to retain Manchuria: 

“« First, stands the eternal principle of right, supported 
by international law. Russia has no moral claim on 
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Manchuria. She has no legitimate commercial claim 
to be expressed by the glib term ‘manifest destiny.’ 
Her exports and imports, like those of England and 
America, can pass through Manchuria without the 
vresence of a single Cossack soldier to interfere with 
China’s sovereignty. The commercial interests of the 
world demand her withdrawal. Missionary interests 
demand it. The peace of the world demands it. The 
good of China demands it. The world has decreed that 
China shall have one more fair chance to redeem her- 
self. Russian rapacity menaces her peaceful develop- 
ment and prosperity.” 
BANKING REFORM. 


The Hon. J. H. Walker, formerly chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, advocates 
reforms in our national banking and treasury system : 

“First, by relieving the United States Treasury from 
the current redemption of any form of paper money— 
a function which is assumed by no other public treas- 
ury ; second, by devolving upon the banks the obliga- 
tion of maintaining parity between all kinds of money 
—a function which is normal to banks, and is required 
of them by law in every other country ; third, by allow- 
ing banks to issue true bank currency,—that is, cur- 
rency against their general assets,—which is one of the 
chief functions of banks of deposit, loan, and discount, 
and is performed by banks in every other country; 
fourth, by securely uniting all the commercial banks in 
the country, through the existing clearing-houses, into 
a solid union to maintain parity, by crowning them 
with a national clearing-house, but leaving them in as 
independent a position as now for every other purpose.” 





ENGINEERING IN MODERN NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT. 


The astonishing lack of appreciation of the engineer- 
ing side of the modern fleet which is apparently com- 
mon to most of our navy officers is dwelt upon in an 
article on “Some Neglected Naval Lessons of the 
Spanish War,” contributed by “ A Friend of the Navy.” 
This writer directs attention to the fact that the 
Oregon’s splendid burst of speed in the battle of San- 
tiago was made possible only by the masterly skill and 
unremitting care of Chief Engineer Milligan. Other 
ships of the fleet were able to use only half power, be- 
cause some of their engines were uncoupled—and this, 
too, when an attempt on the part of the Spanish ships 
to escape from the harbor was hourly expected, and our 
ships were supposed to be fully prepared to meet such 
an exigency ! 


CHINESE EXCLUSION IN AUSTRALIA. 


So united are the Australian colonies in the policy of 
excluding Chinese labor that the suggestion is made in 
an article by Mr. Hugh H. Lusk, that in case it should 
be found impossible for the people of Queensland to 
carry on their industries by means of white labor alone, 
some compensation may be offered to that colony by the 
people of the commonwealth, ‘‘who will consider any 
reasonable sacrifice cheap which rids the country of 
a serious danger.” a 


SANATORIA FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


In a paper on * The Tuberculosis Problem,” Dr. S. A. 
Knopf makes an appeal to American philanthropy for 
the founding of sanatoria for consumptive adults, as 
well as seaside sanatoria for scrofulous and tuberculous 
children. 
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‘““A dozen such sanatoria for the city of New York 
would render thousands happy and healthy, and make 
them bread winners and useful citizens. As the condi- 
tions are now, the majority of these are doomed to a 
certain and lingering death; and, if they are careless 
or ignorant of the necessary precautions, they will in- 
fect some of their own kin and neighbors.” 


WANTED: A PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


Mr. Stephen Bonsal concludes a chapter of despondent 
comment on conditions in the Philippines with the fol- 
lowing appeal to Congress : 

‘¢ What is needed in the Philippines is a policy, to be 
steadfastly adhered to and carried out without fear or 
favor—a policy based, not on the discordant views which 
are proclaimed on every side, especially by those who 
have never visited the islands, but inspired by a states- 
manlike survey of the situation and a dispassionate 
study of the mass of as yet undigested data supplied 
by those who lived amid, and not merely visited, the 
scenes they describe. The selection of this policy is a 
privilege that falls to the present Congress. For the 
sake of our prestige and our peace it cannot longer be 
postponed.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Claude Phillips writes on ‘‘The Quality of Emo- 
tion in Modern Art;” Representative W. H. Moody, 
of Massachusetts, on ‘‘Constitutional Powers of the 
Senate ;” Prof. Brander Matthews on ‘‘The Question 
of the Theatre ;” and Mr. Harold Cox on “ Public Debts 
of the British Possessions.” 


THE FORUM. 


HE opening article of the March Forum is a criti- 
cism of the proposals of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Mr. Walker D. Hines, first vice- 
president of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Mr. 
Hines presents the case of the railroads, and argues that 
the laws already on the statute books would, if thorough- 
ly enforced, do all that is demanded in the way of re- 
forming abuses, while the amendments proposed by the 
commission involve unnecessary risk. The blame for 
non-enforcement of the existing laws he lays at the door 
of the commission itself. 


INSURANCE OF EMPLOYEES. 


In an article on ‘Employers’ Liability in the United 
States,” Prof. A. A. Bruce advocates the insurance of 
employees against death and accident, the employer, if 
necessary, paying part of the premiums. In such cases 
the policy is to contain a provision that, in case an at- 
tempt is made to recover damages of the employer 
under his common-law liability for negligence, no re- 
covery can be had under the insurance policy. Thus 
the employee has achoice of remedies. Moreover, the 
injured man is assured of compensation for injuries in 
cases where the employer would not be liable under the 
common law. It doesnot, however, release the employer 
from the liability to which he is subject under the com- 
mon law. 


THE PROS AND CONS OF CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


The arguments for and against the policy of exclud- 
ing the Chinese are presented, respectively, by the Hon. 
Truxton Beale and the Hon. Robert Hutcheson. Mr. 
Beale holds that the Chinaman as he is can have no 
place in our social system, and that to adapt him to 
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our institutions we should be obliged to begin by 
eradicating his religion, superstitions, traditions, ideals, 
and customs—in short, the better part of himself. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s principal argument is based on the 
assumed need of a large supply of Asiatic labor to de- 
velop the resources of the Philippines. 


GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL EXCESSES. 


Mr. Wilhelm Berdrow writes on “German Industrial 
Corporations and the Forcing of Markets,” showing, 
for example, that the rise of the great German electrical 
companies has been in large measure artificial,—i.e., 
not due, in the first instance, to the law of supply and 
demand, and hence not a natural process. Electrical 
plants, for purposes of illumination or transportation, 
have been started in districts where the introduction of 
such improvements was unwarranted. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PORTO RICO. 


Ex-Treasurer Hollander, of the Porto Rican govern- 
ment, writes with enthusiasm on the administration 
of the insular civil service. He says: ‘‘ Appointment 
regardless of political or personal considerations, undis- 
turbed tenure during efficient performance of duties, 
promotion from junior to senior positions, reduction of 
force and increase of salary, strict accountability and 
sure discharge for neglect of duties—these were prac- 
tices established by experience rather than principles 
formulated by intention. The nearest approach to a 
doctrinaire policy was a preference for the employ- 
ment of Porto Ricans to Americans in the insular civil 
service. 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Clarence E. Blake sums up the advantages of 
consolidation in rural school systems as follows : 

‘It puts the country on a level with the city. The 
farmer’s child receives as good teaching as the alder- 
man’s. It places in charge of the youth well-trained 
teachers of broad culture. It permits better grading 
and allows individual pupils wider range, so that they 
can work to better advantage. It makes possible 
thorough work in special lines—nature study, writing, 
music, drawing. It adds the stimulus of competition 
and the enthusiasm of numbers. The attendance is 
better, and the boys stay in school longer. It lengthens 
the school year 50 per cent. or more, and leads to the 
provision of better buildings and material equipment. 
It affords the broad companionship that comes from 
association. It has a reflex influence on the inhabitants 
of the town, and quickens public interest in the schools. 
Pride in the quality of the work done secures a greater 
sympathy and better fellowship throughout the town. 
Indirectly it promotes the growth of refining agencies, 
such as libraries, literary clubs, and musical organiza- 
tions.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Charles Denby writes on ‘‘The Duties of a 
Minister to China,” Mr. J. Gustavus Whiteley on “ Am- 
bassadors of Trade,” Mr. Albert. Watkins on “ The Pri- 
mary Election Movement,” Mr. Charles 8S. Newhall on 
‘*Fire and the Forest Reserves,” and Mr. W. Ordway Par- 
tridge on ‘The Educational Value of World’s Fairs.” 

Elsewhere we have quoted at some length from Mr. 
R. E. C. Long’s article on ‘‘Some Remarkable Russian 
Engineering Projects,” and from Prof. George T. Ladd’s 
discussion of “‘The True Functions of a Great Univer- 
sity,” 
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THE ARENA. 


HE March Arena opens with a study of “ Experi- 
ments in Colonial Government,” by Dr. Felix L. 
Oswald. In this paper especial attention is paid to the 
British and the so-called Holland-Oriental systems. 
The latter as exemplified particularly in Java, is lauded 
as eminently successful. The net government profits 
of the enterprise are said to exceed an average of 
$12,000,000 a year, notwithstanding enormous expendi- 
tures on education and public improvements. 


CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


There are two articles on the Cuban tariff question. 
President F. B. Thurber, of the United States Export 
Association, in the course of his argument for reci- 
procity, replies to the allegation, frequently made 
during the debate in Congress, that the plea for tariff 
to Cuba was inspired by the ‘‘ sugar trust,” with the 
hope of breaking down the American beet-sugar inter- 
est by means of free raw sugar from Cuba, where it 
was alleged to have large investments. On this point 
Mr. Thurber says : 

“T have made diligent inquiry as to the verity of 
this, and cannot find that there is any truth in it, 
except, possibly, that some individual stockholders 
in American sugar-refining interests also own small 
amounts of stock in Cuban sugar plantations; but 
these same individuals are much more largely inter- 
ested in Porto Rico and Hawaii, whose sugar comes in 
free of duty.” 

The Cuban point of view is represented by Sefior L. 
V. de Abad, the special commissioner sent to Washing- 
ton to secure tariff concessions on behalf of his people. 
He describes Cuba as economically—not to say politi- 
cally—a colony, rather then a nation. She is compelled 
to purchase abroad all that her inhabitants need for 
their support, and she must sell abroad all that she pro- 
duces in order to purchase. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


Mr. John Chetwood, a San Francisco lawyer, states the 
argument for Chinese exclusion, and, reasoning from 
the general principle of national self-protection, ad- 
vocates a uniform policy, to include European as well 
as Asiatic immigration. Admitting that the European 
immigrant in time becomes assimilated with our peo- 
ple, as the Chinaman never dves, Mr. Chetwood main- 
tains that in the assimilation process the nation, on the 
whole, is much more of a loser than a gainer. 

The Rev. Robert C. Bryant, on the other hand, regard- 
ing the question as primarily one of morals and religion, 
rather than of economics. holds that the Chinese exclu- 
sion law should not be passed without a vigorous pro- 
test from all who believe in the brotherhood of man. 
Organized labor, instead of demanding the exclusion of 
the Chinaman from equal rights and privileges, would 
do better, in his opinion, to demand its own right to 
equal use of the natural opportunities to produce 
wealth. In other words, our present economic ills are 
due, not to the admission of alien laborers, but to the 
exclusion of the mass of wealth-producers from the 
bounties of Nature. 


THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE MOVEMENT. 


In the February number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
something was said about the independent telephone 
movement in the middle West. Prof. Frank Parsons, 
writing in the Arena for March, discusses the rates 
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made by these independent companies, as contrasted 
with “ Bell” rates. He says: 

“Tam informed by two leading telephone managers 
(who know the inside facts about the business in Cleve- 
land, Rochester, Indianapolis, St. Louis, etc.), that the 
independent systems, with rates about half the Bell 
charges, are making large profits. Millions are being 
put into the extension of the independent system. The 
companies are associated, and are establishing a long- 
distance service of their own to rival the Bell. The in- 
dependent movement has proved that Bell rates are 
more than twice too high.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Rev. F. D. Bentley writes on ‘‘Survival of the 
Fittest in the Coming Age,” Mr. William 8S. Wandby 
on * Labor’s Rights and Wrongs,” Mr. B. O. Flower on 
“The Ostrich in the New World,” Mr. Joseph Dana 
Miller on ‘* Literature and Democracy,” Mr. A. D. Dea- 
hofe on ‘‘American Supremacy,” and Mr. Henry Wal- 
dorf Francis on ‘‘ Marriage and Dress.” 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


N the March number of Gunton’s “‘ An American in 
China” writes on ‘The Menace of a Russian 
China.” Russia’s undisguised plans for the acquisition 
of Manchuria appear to this writer as a portent of future 
Russian dominance throughout China. This means, of 
course, the closing of the ‘‘open door.” As to the effect 
on American interests, the writer says : 

“This is a critical period in the foreign relations of 
our country. A failure to act now in a firm way, to 
sustain the integrity and open door to all of China, 
means that we are out of the country for all time, that 
we must retire before the forces of the Czar, and that 
his civilization, instead of ours and Great Britain’s, will 
rule in Asia.” 

REWARDS TO INVENTORS. 


Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh directs attention to the 
pecuniary rewards bestowed upon many inventors in 
modern times. Edison, Tesla, Bell, Thomson, Harvey, 
McCormick, Corliss, Howe, Westinghouse, and Colt 
are some of the inventors who have made money from 
their patents, several of them having become million- 
aires. Half of the men named, it will be noted, are 
living to-day, and their fortunes are growing apace. 
Few of the inventions which brought them prosperity 
were in any sense accidental. Most of the inventors 
had either been long associated with the work in hand, 
or had come to realize the necessity of the invention in 
question to save time and labor. 


IS CUBA ‘** STARVING ?” 


An editorial article protests against the gratuitous 
assumption that the Cubans are in a starving condition 
as a result of American trade policies. The facts of 
the present situation are summarized as follows: 

“With labor employed up to the limit, with the bal- 
ance of trade in her favor, with a large population 
classed as ‘gentlemen of ease,’ it would appear that 
Cuba, without free access to American markets, is in no 
immediate danger of financial collapse.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are also articles in this number on “'The True 
Test of Prosperity,” ‘Dodging the Child Labor Issue,” 
“‘Columbia’s New President,” and ‘Dangers of an Un- 
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sound Currency,” together with the usual well-written 
‘* Review of the Month.” The price of the magazine has 
been reduced to 10 cents a copy, or $1 a year. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for March is an exceed- 
ingly good number. We have noticed else- 
where Zeta’s paper on ‘‘ The Anglo-Japanese Alliance— 
and After,” the article by Mr. Hobson on protection, 
Mr. Wetherell’s ‘‘ American Millionaires and British 
Shipping,” and the paper by Mr. Edwin Cannan on the 
British birth-rate. 


THE NONSENSE OF NAVAL SCARES. 


Mr. F. T. Jane has a paper entitled ‘‘The Navy—Is 
All Well?” the central point of which is that nearly 
all the scares which are got up in regard to the condi- 
tion of the British fleet are unfounded. He gives a 
number of instances to prove this, and explains the 
machinery by which false alarmist reports get into 
circulation. On the other hand, he says, real defects 
and serious incidents often never reach the news- 
papers at all. On the whole, the navy is in a much 
better condition than it ever was before. The medi- 
ocre men of to-day are better than the best men of ten 
years ago. In energy, thought, zeal, brain-power, re- 
source, individuality, the navy is on a decided up- 
grade. And the ships, concludes Mr. Jane, are ‘‘ bad 
in fancy only.” 

IRELAND. 


“ An Old Whig of the School of Grattan,” who wrote 
a scathing article on the condition of Ireland in the 
Fortnightly a year ago, returns tothe charge. The fol- 
lowing is his summary of the state of things to-day : 

“The aristocracy of Ireland has been all but de- 
stroyed ; it bas been deprived of the influence an aris- 
tocracy ought to possess ; a mere bureaucracy reigns in 
its stead, formed of functionaries at the Castle and a 
dependent police ; the change has in many respects been 
disastrous. A pillar that upheld society has been 
thrown down ; that which stands in its stead, if im- 
posing, is essentially weak; it is ill-adapted to maintain 
or to preserve the structure. A type of government and 
social life has been broken up in Ireland, but nothing 
solid or enduring has been formed; things have been 
turned upside down and become well-nigh a chaos; 
disorder, confusion, and troubles have been the results ; 
the rivers flow backward and waste the country in their 
unnatural course. And at the same time the whole 
community is in a state of unrest ; owners of property 
dread what may next happen; there is a loud cry for 
the wholesale confiscation of the land, and for the dis- 
graceful spoliation of a class; a sense of insecurity is 
spreading far and near; the bonds that keep society 
together have been weakened or broken. Such have 
been the effects in Ireland of what has been justly called 
a reign of experiments, without wisdom or sound prin- 
ciples, persistently carried out for years; of the quack- 
ery of state doctors who, in the pregnant language of 
Swift, ‘send physic from a distance, ignorant of the con- 
stitution of the patient and the nature of the disease.’ ” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The most notable of the other articles is Maeterlinck’s 
“Our Past,” one of that master’s characteristic and 
unquotable productions. Mr. W. L. Courtney, the edi- 
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tor, follows it up with a short poem entitled “‘ Fate ”— 
a poem in which there is more philosophy than hope. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins has a paper on “ Pleasure (or 
Placer) Mining” in the Klondike. Janet E. Hogarth 
discusses ‘‘ Lucas Malet’s Novels;” and Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe writes on “Organizing the Theater.” Sir Henry 
Thompson, the scientist, writes on ‘‘The Unknown God.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE more important articles in the Contemporary 
Review for March are noticed elsewhere. 

Mlle. Claire de Pratz contributes a very interesting 
article concerning the plays of M. de Brieux, whose 
works she regards as a particular symbol of this par- 
ticular period of French art and thought. She briefly 
describes all these plays, but pays most attention to 
‘‘ Blanchette” and ‘ Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont.” 

‘“‘In ‘Blanchette’ he studies the question of the rela- 
tive positions of parents and children in the character 
of Elise Rousset—the educated daughter of uneducated 
parents. ‘L’Engrenage’ treats of political corruption, 
and of the means by which a perfectly honorable man 
may be led through political ambition to do dishonor- 
able actions, although he returns to strict honesty 
afterward. In ‘Les Bienfaiteurs’ false ideals of phi- 
lanthropy are shown up to derision and scorn, and their 
evils castigated. In ‘Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont,’ a 
feminist play par excellence, the three careers hitherto 
open to the modern woman are relatively compared 
and discussed, and so far as the construction of a play 
and its inherent qualities are concerned, this is, per- 
haps, one of the finest productions of the author. ‘Ie 
Berceau’ is directed against divorce. ‘Les Rempla- 
cantes’ concerns the evils of wet-nursing, evils which 
affect the very source and strength of the race.” 


A MODERN KING OF THE CANNIBALS, 


Mr. E. M. Morel, in an article entitled ‘“‘ The Belgian 
Curse in Africa,” brings the most serious charges 
against the King of the Belgains on account of the 
way in which he has exploited the unfortunate natives 
of the Congo State for the purposes of gain. He began 
by saying that his only programme was the work of 
moral and material regeneration, but for eleven years 
he has created a vast preserve called the Domaine 
Privé, covering no less than 800,000 square miles, which 
is absolutely closed to legitimate enterprise. Through- 
out that region he has practically reduced the natives 
to a condition of serfage, and he has created a cannibal 
army, 15,000 strong, who give no quarter to women and 
children, and sometimes bring the heads of their vic- 
tims to their white officers, and afterward eat the bodies 
of the slain children. Mr. Morel demands that the 
Congo State should be called to account for the un- 
paralleled and irreparable mischief which it has com- 
mitted. 

A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIALISM. 


Mr. J. M. Creed, an Australian, contributes a brief 
paper upon ‘ The Independence of Belgium.” He main- 
tains that, as the Australians have shown themselves 
ready to fight England’s battles, they ought to have 
a voice in the direction of England’s foreign policy. 
Therefore, this particular development demands that 
England should forthwith repudiate the treaties by 
which she is bound to defend the independence of Bel- 
gium, which, in his opinion, might be well annexed to 
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France, Germany being placated by the annexation of 
Holland. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. W. F. Ford, writing on this subject, calculates 
that the Americans are investing an annual sum of 
ninety millions sterling ($450,000,000) in Europe. He 
thinks that most of this money is invested in English 
securities, and the tendency will be to increase rather 
than to decrease. He does not think there was any 
definite desire on the part of the Americans to invade 
the English market, but they are driven to do so by the 
fact that their exports are so much in excess of their 
imports that they have no option but to buy up Eu- 
ropean securities. It is obvious, however, that this 
will tend to increase rather than decrease the difficulty 
of the situation, for the interest upon securities will 
have to be remitted to America somehow, it cannot be 
transmitted in bullion, and if they do not want any- 
thing from the Old World, how are they going to be 
paid ? 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


LIVELY variety keeps the March number of the 
Nineteenth Century near to the average level. 
Several papers have been separately noticed. 


“A PAN-BRITANNIC MILITIA.” 


This is the title given to Mr. Clinton E. Dawkins’s plea 
for compulsory military training—service in the militia 
for a period not exceeding a year between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three years, and liability to short 
periods of training thereafter, with similar training for 
the seafaring population. German experience suggests 
that the time lost with the colors would be amply made 
up for by the superior discipline and ‘the faculties of 
organization, combination, quick apprehension would 
be promoted by universal training.” Mr. Dawkins re- 
pudiates jingoism, and declares that ‘‘the British Em- 
pire, full of a pan-Britannic militia, would certainly 
have an enormous influence on the side of peace.” 


‘““THE APOSTLE OF MEDIOCRITY.” 


Mr. Walter Frewin Lord relieves the feelings of a 
great many silent sympathizers by a vigorous onslaught 
on the much overpraised Thackeray. He recalls what 
pictures Thackeray gives us of men in the Church, in 
the Indian civil service, in Ireland, in wealthy station, 
and concludes : 

“If, then, we find that in all great walks of life—in 
the Church, in war, in commerce, and in diplomacy— 
Mr. Thackeray has nothing but abuse and sneers for 
success ; if we find that he loves to portray the ludicrous 
and the discreditable only, is it unfair to say that he is 
the apostle of mediocrity? Mediocre ways of life, 
mediocre thoughts, mediocre inclinations (miscalled 
passions), mediocre achievements—these, if not posi- 
tively enjoined, as they sometimes are, are in effect all 
that is left to one who takes Mr. Thackeray for his 
guide. For the rest, never had a mean gospel so 
doughty an apostle.” 


THE SIN OF TELLING GHOST STORIES. 


Mr. W. S. Lilly has a short paper concerning the sin 
of telling ghost stories. Of course he takes the extreme 
Catholic point of view, and in exact opposition to Mr. 
W. E. Wake-Cook (whose article in the Contemporary 
is noticed elsewhere). He ridicules the value of the evi- 



































dence secured by the Psychical Research Society. Is it 
other than shady, contradictory, illusory, mocking? In 
case his own arguments are insufficient, he concludes 
his article by quoting the opinion of one of the most 
distinguished of living Catholic bishops : 

“T have always thought Catholics too heedless or too 
lax about telling ghost stories and discussing ghosts 
and apparitions. The Catholic spirit is (1) to accept no 
apparition except on serious and valid evidence ; (2) to 
consider that the apparitions which favor a false reli- 
gion, or which incite to pride or indifference, or which 
tend to weaken lawful authority, or to give an untrue 
idea of the state of spirits in the world to come, or which 
are trivial, unbecoming, or ludicrous, are certainly (if 
authentic) the work of demons, and must be abhorred 
by all Catholics ; (8) seeing that the great majority of 
ghost stories are either idle tales, or are unworthy and 
misleading as regards religion, a Catholic should avoid 
countenancing them.” 


THE LOOT OF ENGLAND’S ART TREASURES. 


Mr. Claude Phillips enters a despairing lament over 
the extent to which the art treasures of England are 
being looted by the power of the purse. American 
millionaires and the directors of museums in Germany 
and France are treating England as England has pre- 
viously treated Italy. Many of the best pictures in pri- 
vate collections have been snapped up by the foreigner. 
Mr. Phillips sees no way of meeting it, except by a 
government grant. He hopes that before it is too late 
“the government will seek to obtain from Parliament 
powers large enough to enable it to meet a great and 
ever-growing danger, with which, swelling as it is 
daily to wholly unmanageble proportions, the patriot- 
ism, the zeal, the self-sacrifice of the individual are 
manifestly not able, unsupported, to cope? The sums 
needed for an effectual intervention of this order would 
doubtless be large. But would they amount in all to 
more than half the price of a single battleship of the 
first class? And the great works of art which would 
be in question—those to retain possession of which is a 
matter of vital moment—are much more, at this stage 
of their existence, than merely great creations of the 
painter or sculptor.” 


FAMINE AND CONTROVERSY IN INDIA. 


Mr. G. M. Chesney writes an article on this subject. 
He inclines to take a cheerful view of what Great Brit- 
ain is doing in India, and thinks the creation of a middle 
class is one of the things of which the British people 
have great reason to be proud, but, he says: 

“Tf we are to remain in India at all, the raising of the 
level of the people should surely be our first aim, and 
there is much encouragement in what has already been 
achieved. ... And one of the unheroic conditions of 
improvement is to be always heedful that we do not 
take more than is necessary out of the pockets of the 
people. ... The secretary of state’s determined op- 
timism no doubt only allows him to see one side of the 
case; still, in another the declaration would have been 
almost uncandid. There seems to be a real danger for 
the country in this buoyant attitude of mind, which 
looks upon a surplus as something to be distributed 
among the first deserving objects.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


“Is the crowned King an ecclesiastical person?” 
asks the Rev. H. Thurston, of the Society of Jesus; 
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and answers that not even a medieval king was conse- 
crated to govern the Church in any but temporal 
matters. 

Sir Robert Anderson pleads for a treatment of un- 
tried prisoners more in harmony with the theory that, 


until proved guilty, they are held to be innocent. His 
paper is chiefly remarkable for its insistence on the 
humanizing influence and clamant need of windows in 
prison-cells, which will enable the inmate to see some- 
thing of the world, or at least of the sky. 

W. G. Waters and Col. A. F. P. Harcourt indignantly 
assail Colonel Pedder’s assertion that the village gentry 
have left their rural homes and duties to lead a life of 
pleasure in cities and watering places. Agricultural 
depression is suggested as a true explanation. Mr. 
Edward Dicey makes fun of the Times’ suggestion of 
a British academy. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review begins a new volume with 

the publication of a special supplement contain- 

ing the recollections of a diplomat, by Sir Horace Rum- 

bold. These recollections deal solely with his personal 

reminiscences of his mission to China in 1859. The ar- 

ticles on Mr. Chamberlain and the Japanese alliance 
are noticed elsewhere. 


THE MILITARY RULE OF OBEDIENCE. 


Captain Mahan, writing upon this subject, endeavors 
to set out the rational basis upon which it is necessary 
that soldiers and also naval officers should not be al- 
lowed to act upon their own judgment. He illustrates 
this by referring to incidents in our naval wars, and 
sums up the whole matter thus: 

“Lord St. Vincent’s maxim, ‘The whole of discipline 
is contained in the one word obedience,’ may be cor- 
rectly paraphrased, ‘the whole of military action is con- 
tained in the ore word unity.’ Obedience and unity are 
only different manifestations of the same principle. The 
one is the principle in will, the other in act.” 


A SAILOR MAN FOR PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Arnold White, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Silent 
Navy,” pleads strongly in favor of having the navy 
represented in the House of Commons. There are five 
subjects, says Mr. White, which at present agitate the 
navy. First, the food question ; secondly, the revision 
of the disposition of the fleets of Great Britain ; thirdly, 
the question of the standard of strength ; fourthly, the 
question of straight shooting ; and, fifthly, the age of 
the admirals. In the next war, he fears, the results of 
senile incapacity at sea will be irreparable. England 
is in the grip of old men. Therefore the seniority sys- 
tem should be abolished for admirals on the active list. 

The article, like all that Mr. Arnold White writes, is 
very clear, definite, and to the point. 


RAILWAYS AND THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P., has a brief paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Home Truths About Housing.” The chief truth 
which he wishes to press home is the evil influence of 
what he calls the railway gang in Parliament. What 
he has to say amounts practically to a declaration that 
the railway directors do not know their own business, 
and that instead of lessening the housing difficulty they 
have immensely aggravated it. He says: 

‘*Clearances for the purposes of their works have been 
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fruitful in lessening house accommodation, and defici- 
ency in house room is a nuisance far more difficult to 
deal with than deficiency in sanitation. Through rail- 
way officers’ legal quibbles and their greater knowledge 
of the acts they work than that possessed by officials of 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have noticed elsewhere the interesting corre- 

spondence of Pére Didon; M. Mange’s article 

on German Canals, and M. de Coubertin’s paper on 
“* National Strength and Sport.” 


THE PEACE PROPOSALS. 


M. Charmes, in his interesting Chronique, gives in 
the second February number a very fair summary of 
the peace proposals of Dr. Kuyper in regard to the Boer 
war. He puts clearly all the advantages which Holland 
possesses for acting as intermediary, in that being a 
small, not to say insignificant country, her interference 
could by no possibility wear a threatening aspect, and 
also because she is in a position, presumably, to know 
the mind of the Boers. M.Charmes regards Lord Lans- 
downe’s famous answer as nothing but a point-blank 
refusal—indeed, he goes so far as to say that the foreign 
minister actually pointed out in effect what should be 
the procedure for entering into negotiations. Of course 
M. Charmes sees the great difficulty of the situation— 
namely, the Boer demand for independence, and the 
obstinate refusal to grant it on the British side. 

M. Charmes goes on to explain the baneful ascend- 
ancy which Mr. Chamberlain has acquired in the 
councils of the cabinet, which is seen in the frank 
declaration of Lord Lansdowne that the negotiations, if 
any, must be conducted in South Africa, not with the 
representative of the civil power, but with the com- 
mander-in-chief. He comments on Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at the Junior Conservative Club; the defects of 
the prime minister, he considers, increase with his ad- 
vancing age; his caustic tone becomes more and more 
bitter and wounding, and as it serves no useful pur- 
pose, would seem to be indulged in from pure love of 
the art. M.Charmes exposes the jingo view that the 
Boer war is not a matter of sentiment, but of business, 
which must be finished off ; and he advises England, if 
she wishes to keep her reputation for practical intelli- 
gence, not to engage in many businesses of that kind. 
Even from that ignoble point of view, M. Charmes 
points out that though England is undoubtedly rich 
enough to pay for glory, yet it will cost her more than 
it is worth. On the broad question M. Charmes con- 
siders that, in spite of everything, the general feeling 
has made a distinct step forward toward peace. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned M. Dastre’s 
summary of the various parasites which inhabit 
marshes, and have now been found guilty of communi- 
cating malaria to the human race, notably the mos- 
quito; and a paper by M. Pinon on Morocco and the 
European powers, in which, of course, he looks forward 
to a time when France shall preside over the develop- 
ment of Morocco. In spite of some disquieting inci- 
dents, M. Pinon roundly declares that northern Africa 
is reserved for French expansion; and he even cites 
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the local government board, as also by a determination 
to have the way that best suits them, more dogged than 
that of the officials to thwart them, the housing clauses 
in these acts have in numberless instances been evaded 
and made a dead letter.” 






that curious suggestion made some two years ago by 
the Spectator, that England, France, and Spain should 
unite in order to solve the Morocco question. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. de Rousiers’ article 
on the French miner and the eight-hour-day 
law. There is an article concerning the Triple Alliance 
in reference to various commercial treaties, and some 
curious pages written by M. Berard, concerning the im- 
portance of Tripoli, the position of which the writer 
believes to be the key of Africa. ‘‘He who possesses 
Tripoli will ultimately command the whole of the Sou- 
dan.” Ait the present moment this little-known corner 
of the world belongs to Turkey ; but Italy is said to be 
exceedingly anxious to acquire it, and M. Berard hopes 
that they will end by doing so, the more so that he 
evidently suspects the British Government of having an 
eye on this desirable spot. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


Among other articles the place of honor must surely 
be given in each number to the absorbingly interesting 
account of Joan of Arc, written by the one modern 
Frenchman on whom seems to have fallen the mantle 
of Michelet,—that is, Anatole France. Toa vivid im- 
agination he joins profound erudition and rare com- 
mand of language. M. France entitles what promises 
to be the most complete history of the famous maid, 
“The Siege of Orleans.” 

He deals at some length, in a very convincing man- 
ner, with the interesting question as to whether Joan 
of Arc had not at first thought of conciliating the two 
hostile nations, England and France, with a view of 
leading their joint armies to the Holy Land. In her 
first letter to the generals of the English army she al- 
luded very clearly to this hope, but so out of sympathy 
were even those immediately round her with this proj- 
ect that the sentences alluding to the forthcoming 
crusade were cut out of her letter by a knight of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and probably never reached those 
to whom it was addressed ! 

Of course the French historian throws doubt on many 
legends, especially those concerning the prophecies, 
which in most cases were, he declares, written and im- 
agined long after the death of Joan of Arc. 


POEMS BY VICTOR HUGO. 


Lovers of Victor Hugo will be exceedingly interested 
in five poems hitherto unpublished, which are shortly 
to appear in a volume entitled “‘The Last Sheaf.” Of 
the five sets of verses undoubtedly the most interesting 
and the finest are those apparently written by Hugo in 
the December of 1870, during the siege of Paris. In- 
deed, so fine are they that it is strange that they should 
never have been published during the lifetime of the 
poet. 
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SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Mr. Henley’s latest volume of verse, ‘“‘ Hawthorn and 
Lavender,” is issued by the Harpers in a beautifully 
made book. Mr. Henley has recently become known to 
a far greater public than thecomparatively small num- 
ber of people who have always admired him, through 
the excited discussion over his estimate of his friend 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and doubtless there will be 
many to whom he was only a name before who will 
examine this volume with interest. It would be hard 
to explain the title, even after examining the volume. 
The verses, which cover a wide gamut of subjects, are 
rather the expression of a strong, passionate, and ec- 
centric genius than the quaint and gentle rhymes 
which one might look for under the title ‘‘ Hawthorn 
and Lavender.” 

Mr. Robert Bridges, who is one of the editors of 
Scribner’s Magazine, and who, under the pen name 
“Droch,” has become so well and pleasantly Known to 
readers of Life, collects his essays in verse, which have 
appeared in various publications during the past ten or 
fifteen years, in a volume with the pleasant title 
“Bramble Brae” (Scribners). Many of the verses are 
occasional in nature, all are graceful and sane in tone, 
and many are very clever and neatly turned. The 
smallest contribution in point of space is not the least 
impressive in the matter of wit. Mr. Bridges con- 
tributes the following, after Kipling, ‘‘ For a Novel of 
Hall Caine’s” : 

“He sits in a sea-green grotto with a bucket of lurid paint. 

And draws the Thing as it isn’t for the God of Things as 

they ain’t!” 

The title poem in Mr. Edwin Markham’s last volume 
of verses, ‘‘ Lincoln and Other Poems” (McClure, Phil 
lips & Co.), was read by the author at the Lincoln 
Birthday Dinner given in 1900 by the Republican Club ot 
New York City, and the book before us is furnished with 
a frontispiece portrait of the war President. Most ot 
the verses have not been published before, and a 
number of them bear strong witness to Mr. Markham’s 
facility and industry. The social trend of poetic 
thought which made Mr. Markham known to America 
through “The Man With the Hoe” is seen in many of 
these last verses, as ‘‘ The Muse of Labor,” ‘‘ The Plow- 
man,” ‘* The Sower,” ‘‘In a Cornfield,” and ‘The 
Angelus,” 

Mr. John Burroughs is, of course, the man of all men 
to compile an anthology of nature poetry, and the vol- 
ume before us is given a more definite interest from the 
fact that Mr. Burroughs was not governed in the 
least in his task of selection by the ‘argument from 
authority,” but frankly selected his own favorites among 
the distinctively nature poems in the whole field of 
English poetry (‘Songs of Nature”: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). With this large area to cover in the an- 
thology, it is remarkable to find so many American 
writers represented in a collection which would seem 
to Mr. Burroughs well codrdinated, and he himself ex- 
presses surprise at the amount of nature poetry that 
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has been added to English literature during the past 
fifty years. The selections range chronologically from 
Charles Cotton, Wesley, Shelley, Byron, and Burns to 
the latest magazine contribution which to Mr. Bur- 
roughs seemed worthy of a place in his book. 

Another and more bulky anthology is “A Treasury 
of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue,” edited by Stop- 
ford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston (Macmillan). The 
editors have found some scores of Irish poets whose 
songs seemed to them worthy of selection, and the whole 
forms, with the brief biographical sketches of the 
authors represented, a considerable volume of nearly 
six hundred pages. The editors have found that the 
Irish poetry in the English language produced during 
the first sixty years of this century rarely reached a high 
standard of excellence, but they have included many 
examples from the earlier period with a feeling that the 
history of the poetry preceding the so-called Celtic re- 
vival would be of value and interest. 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s latest work in verse, 
some two-score poems, is included in the new volume, 
“Poems and Inscriptions ” (Century Company). Many 
of the verses are inspired by special occasions and inci- 
dents, and several of them are the inscriptions written 
by the editor of the Century Magazine for the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. Others have their 
origin in Mr. Gilder’s activity in civic affairs—for 
instance, ‘‘The Demagogue,” ‘“ The Tool,” and ‘ The 
New Politician,”—while still others, and the larger 
number, use subjects more commonly chosen for lyrical 
settings. 

Mr. Edward Uffington Valentine, whose name has 
been appearing with increasing frequency in the At- 
lantic, Scribner’s, Harper’s, and other magazines, at- 
tached to verses which showed a decidedly more 
ambitious purpose than is common with magazine con- 
tributions of rhyme,—is a young Baltimorean, the 
literary editor of the News of that city, and the volume 
before us is the first appearance of his poems in book 
form (‘‘The Ship of Silence and Other Poems”: 
Bowen-Merrill Company). Mr. Valentine’s essays to 
picture in rhyme, beauty, love, happiness, and nature 
are not without their suggestion of Keats, who, we 
dare say, has had his due influence in molding their 
form. There are many happy lines in his work; and 
especially in the pieces which picture various moods of 
nature there is an effective and luxuriant use of strik- 
ing metaphor that gives promise of a rich and fresh 
poetic spirit. ‘The Mountain,” ‘‘ An October Night,” 
**The Hamadryad,” and “The Pine Tree” are particu- 
larly fine. 

Martha Gilbert Dickinson has in ‘‘ The Cathedral,” 
the title poem of her latest collection of verse, ‘‘ The 
Cathedral and Other Poems” (Scribners), attained an 
epic dignity in the collective effect of a score of poems, 
each having as its subject some item of cathedral sen- 
timent—‘ The Spires,” ‘‘ The Chimes,” ‘‘ The Tombs,” 
““The Confessional,” ‘‘The Choir,” ete. Of the many 
other verses, and there are nearly a hundred in this 
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book, a noticeable portion sound a note of stress and 
sorrow, pain and protest. 

Miss Helen Hay’s dainty little book, ‘‘The Rose of 
Dawn” (R. H. Russell), is a story of the South Sea and 
the Fiji Islands, told in blank verse. The work shows 
strong poetic feeling and a distinct sense of the dra- 
matic. The book has a beautiful frontispiece in a 
drawing by John La Farge of a graceful girl of the 
South Sea Islands. 

Miss Josephine Preston Peabody’s ‘ Marlowe” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a full-fledged drama in 
five acts, the hero Christopher Marlowe, and the 
rest of the actors Marlowe’s companions, and the stage 
characters appropriate to London life in the last years 
of the sixteenth century. The action takes place 
between London and Canterbury, between the years 
1589 and 1593. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips, who showed courage enough, 
indeed, in his “Paolo and Francesca” and in his 
‘“‘Herod,” has perhaps seemed to challenge far more 
dangerous comparison in this last drama, ‘ Ulysses” 
(Macmillan). But, in fact, he has not so much at- 
tempted to compete with Father Homer as to write, as 
he tells us in his note, a play on the story and character 
of Ulysses. This could scarcely be done without 
sacrificing five-sixths of the Homeric episodes in the 
translation of epic into drama. Mr. Phillips includes 
two of Ulysses’ earlier trials, the sojourn with Calypso 
and the visit to Hades; and weaves these adventures 
together, with the return to Ithaca and the final discom- 
fiture of the suitors, into a proper drama for dramatic 
presentation in London theaters. 

The publishers have equipped Mr. Charles E. Rus- 
sell’s first volume of verses, ‘‘Such Stuff as Dreams” 
(Bowen-Merril! Company), with much beauty and 
luxuriance. Mr. Russell has been known as a fre- 
quent contributor of verse to the magazines and daily 
newspapers. The author is evidently a good lover and 
a good hater; as to the latter character, the denuncia- 
tion of Great Britain in ‘* Nikolson’s Nek” and “ Boer 
and Briton” is sufficient evidence. 


NATURE STUDY. 


* According to Season” (Scribners) is the title of a 
book about flowers, by Mrs. Frances Theodora Parsons, 
author of ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers.” The 
scheme of the book follows the order of the appearance 
of flowers in our northern latitudes, beginning with the 
earliest days of spring and continuing through the 
summer and into the late autumn. Mrs. Parsons’ chap- 
ters are in the nature of “talks,” free from technical 
language, but precise in nomenclature and in all 
statements of botanical facts. The text is accompanied 
by thirty-two admirable plates in colors by Elsie Louise 
Shaw. There is a full index of plant names. 

The fact adduced in Mrs. Parsons’ book, that no 
season of the year is without interest to the botanical 
student, is well illustrated in a volume by Annie Oakes 
Huntington on ‘Studies of Trees in Winter” (Boston : 
Knight & Mallet). This is an elaborate description of 
the deciduous trees of North America, and its scientific 
accuracy is vouched for by so good an authority as 
Prof. Charles S. Sargent, the director of the Arnold 
Arboretum and the author of “The Silva of North 
America.” The work is illustrated with colored plates 
by Mary S. Morse and with photographs by the author. 
Taking Miss Huntington’s book as a guide, a person 
not familiar with the characteristics of trees may soon 
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become able to identify the principal species common 
in our northern latitudes, even in the season when all 
foliage is absent. 

A ‘Handbook of the Trees of New England” 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.), has been compiled by Messrs. 
Lorin L. Dame and Henry Brooks. The illustrations 
used in this work are from drawings of leaves. Both 
text and illustrations are adapted for minute study of 
the species described. 

We should count the late Dr. William C. Gray’s 
“Musings by Camp-fire and Wayside” (Revell) as 
among the nature books, for it is clear that most of the 
essays included in the volume owed their inspiration to 
Dr. Gray’s vacation life in the northern forests. Aside 
from the literary quality of the papers, which readers 
of The Interior for the last thirty years have learned 
to appreciate, the book is of great interest from the 
artistic side. The pictures are all reproductions of 
photographs made by Dr. Gray himself, and it is not 
too much to say that the beautiful scenery of our 
northern lakes and forests has seldom been so skillfully 
pictured. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Almost simultaneously there have been issued from 
the presses of the same publishing house two “lives” 
of Napoleon so strikingly different in purpose, plan, 
and method as to cause us to rub our eyes and wonder 
whether, after all, the same historic personage can be 
the subject of both works. The two-volume biography 
by John Holland Rose (Macmillan) bases its claim to 
public favor on the inclusion of new facts in Napoleon’s 
career gleaned from the British archives. Mr. Thomas 
E. Watson, on the other hand, who has written a sketch 
of Napoleon’s ‘Life, Character, Struggles and Achieve- 
ments” (Macmillan), frankly states in his preface that 
“archives have not been rummaged, new sources of 
information have not been discovered; the author 
merely claims to have used such authorities, old and 
new, as are accessible to any diligent student.” Each 
writer has succeeded in what he undertook todo. The 
one has made a scholar’s book: the other, an entertain- 
ing biography. The one is an English student of 
musty tomes; the other, an American journalist, whose 
interests lie very much in the field of present politics. 

Taking into account these distinct points of view, it 
is interesting to note the concluding estimate of 
Napoleon given by each. Says the Englishman: 

“The man who bridled the Revolution and remolded 
the life of France, who laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of a new life in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
who rolled the West in on the East in the greatest 
movement known since the Crusades, and finally drew 
the yearning thoughts of myriads to that solitary rock 
in the South Atlantic, must ever stand in the very fore- 
front of the immortals of human story.” 

Such is the verdict of British historical scholarship 
on the work of the great Corsican, and hardly less sig- 
nificant is the conclusion of the American radical poli- 
tician : 

“In that he strove for himself and his dynasty, Na- 
poleon failed miserably, for to that extent he betrayed 
his trust, was false to his mission, wandered from the 
road. But so far as his toil was for others, for correct 
principles, for better laws, better conditions, produc- 
tive of happier homes and better men and women, he 
did not fail. No Leipsic or Waterloo could destroy 
what was best in his career: no William Pitt could 
































pile up sufficient gold to bribe into the field kings 
strong enough to chain peoples as they had once been 
chained.” 

Quite similar in purpose and execution to Mr. Wat- 
son’s sketch of Napoleon is Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ Robe- 
spierre: aStudy ” (Scribners). Like Mr. Watson, Mr. Bel- 
loc is careful to disclaim original research. Believing 
that it is practically impossible to add new facts of 
value to what had already been published regarding 
Robespierre, his latest biographer has attempted an 
explanation of the man and of his place in French his- 
tory. To quote from his preface: ‘‘To arrive at the 
sharp truth with regard to this man, who, at the 
Renaissance of European democracy, was made for a 
few months a kind of god, is to understand perhaps 
the problem which the immediate future presents to 
us; and even if it does not do this, the solution may 
help us to understand the revolution in which our 
modern theory began.” 

“The American Immortals” (Putnams), is the title of 
a work by George Cary Eggleston, presenting critical 
estimates of the men selected for the New York Univer- 
sity’s Hall of Fame. These estimates are accompanied 
by so much of biography in each case as seems neces- 
sary to a fair comprehension of the subjects. The work 
is handsomely printed, with twenty-nine photogravure 
portraits on heavy plate paper. Altogether, the volume 
is a remarkably fine example of American bookmaking. 

“The Life of Charles Robinson, the first State Gov- 
vernor of Kansas,” has been written by Prof. Frank W. 
Blackmar, of the University of Kansas (Topeka: Crane 
& Co.). Governor Robinson’s career in Massachusetts, 
California, and Kansas was a long and varied one, in- 
volving much making of history. As Professor Black- 
mar very well says, the struggle for freedom in Kansas, 
in which Governor Robinson was one of the foremost 
figures, was, indeed, a national struggle localized. Nat- 
urally, any biography of Governor Robinson must be, 
in a sense, a history of the contest between the forces of 
slavery and the free-State immigrants resulting from 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854. Pro- 
fessor Blackmar has endeavored to present the vital 
facts of this history, avoiding the temptations to hero 
worship to which not a few writers on that period of 
Kansas history have succumbed in the past. The book 
is a valuable contribution to the history of State and 
nation. 

“Eminent Actors in Their Homes,” by Margherita 
Arlina Hamm (New York: James Pott & Co.), forms 
a worthy companion volume to Mr. Halsey’s ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Authors and Their Homes,” published a few 
months ago by the same house. Both books are made 
up of personal descriptions and interviews. Never 
descending to the level of the mere gossip-hunting 
newspaper space-writer, these sketches give a dignified 
presentation of the home surroundings of many people 
whose profession has made them in a sense public char- 
acters. Rightly or wrongly, the great public claims 
rights of ownership in the people who amuse and 
instruct it. Such books as these, while they stimu- 
late a legitimate interest in the purely” personal and 
human side of authors and actors, at the same time 
serve to dispel many illusions; they at least show that 
the people who cater to the public are not greatly unlike 
other beings, either in their desires or in their manner 
of satisfying them. The homes of our great actors and 
actresses, as described by Miss Hamm, are not unlike 
those of other prosperous and culturéd Americans. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY. 


Capt. Hiram Martin Chittenden’s account of ‘‘The 
American Fur Trade of the Far West,” in three vol- 
umes (New York: Francis P. Harper), is virtually a 
connected history of the great West down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The author is an army en- 
gineer officer, whose professional career has been largely 
passed in the trans-Mississippi country, and he has vis- 
ited nearly every section which was frequented by 
American traders. In the Missouri valley the traders 
long preceded the expedition of Lewis and Clark, and 
it was the traders, in fact, who opened and established 
the first transcontinental highway, the Oregon trail, as 
well as the Santa Fé trail. Captain Chittenden has 
exploited original materials, many of which have never 
been printed. Among these are the records of fur com- 
panies, the early :orrespondence of fur traders, journals 
of expeditions, and the records of steamboat voyages 
up the Missouri from 1840 to 1850. Included in Captain 
Chittenden’s account is the full story of the founding 
of the settlement at St. Louis; and the publication of 
these early records of the exploration and settlement of 
the Missouri-valley is especially appropriate at this 
time, in view of the coming anniversary of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

The Rev. Madison C. Peters, of New York, makes an 
interesting presentation of ‘The Jew as a Patriot” 
(Baker & Yaylor Company). In this little »o0ok the 
soldierly qualities of the Jew, both in Europe and in 
America, are clearly pointed out. It is shown that the 
Jews freely gave their lives for our cause in the Revolu- 
tion, and that many of the race aided with their money 
to equip and maintain the American armies. Later, 
the Jews distinguished themselves in the Mexican War 
and in our regular army ; while at the time of the Civil 
War, although there were only 150,000 Jews in the 
United States, nearly 8,000 Jewish soldiers served in the 
Union and Confederate armies. In the recent war with 
Spain it is claimed that more than 4,000 Jewish soldiers 
served. 

The point of view of Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, au- 
thor of “‘The Hand of God in American History” 
(Crowell), is that of a student of national politics. Dr. 
Thompson prosecutes his inquiry as to whether divine 
Providence has been manifest in our history along 
the line of underlying causes and their effects. Be- 
ginning with the significant fact that the discovery of 
this continent was withheld from the peoples of the 
earth until a moderna civilization had been prepared to 
occupy it, the causes and effects of each war and each 
step in colonial and national existence are traced out 
by asimilar method. The book is free from religious 
cant, as well as from even the appearance of sectarian 
narrowness. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


We regret that we can do little more than direct our 
readers’ attention to a number of important works in 
the department of sociology that have recently ap- 
peared. In this group of treatises the one that is likely 
to be read most widely is Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Western Civilization ” (Macmillan). Students 
and general readers who were interested in Mr. Kidd’s 
earlier effort, ‘‘ Social Evolution,” will find in the new 
book a statement and amplification of a conception 
quite distinct from those presented in the earlier vol- 
ume. Mr. Kidd’s thesis is embodied in the second 
chapter of the book, which is a discussion of what he 
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terms ‘the principle of projected efficiency.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kidd’s conception of evolution, ‘‘the 
condition under which development has proceeded in 
iife throughout measureless epochs of time has been, in 
short, a condition in which the shadow of the future 
has continually rested upon the present, growing and 
deepening as the upward process has continued. In 
the course of this process we must consider that it has 
never been the welfare of the infinitesimal number of 
individuals at any time existing which constitutes 
the end toward which natural selection may be re- 
garded as working. It is always the advantage of the 
incomparably larger number of individuals yet to come 
toward which the whole process moves.” 

“The Basis of Social Relations” (Putnams) is the 
title of a work left in manuscript by Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton at his death in 1899. One of the doctrines for 
which Dr. Brinton stood as an anthropologist was that 
of the psychological unity of man. Although this doc- 
trine has been assumed by the majority of modern 
anthropologists, there has long been felt the need of a 
succinct statement of the doctrine in English. Such a 
statement is embodied in Dr. Brinton’s book. Ethnic 
psychology, as it is termed by students, has thus far 
been cultivated chiefly by the Germans. Among the 
few American students who have devoted themselves 
to this branch of science Dr. Brinton was one of the 
most distinguished. 

In a volume on ‘‘ Homeric Society ” (Longmans) Dr. 
Albert G. Keller, of Yale University, presents an ex- 
tremely interesting sociological study of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, starting from the two hypotheses that the 
evidence of Homer concerning the ‘‘ Homeric Age” is 
direct and accurate ; and, second, that this evidence has 
to do with a single culture epoch, and, in the main, 
with a single people. Those who may be at first in- 
clined to doubt the value of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
as direct’ documentary evidence, fulfilling the con- 
ditions of exact historical scholarship, will, we think, 
be inclined to modify their position after a careful 
reading of Dr. Keller’s treatise, fortified, as his state- 
ments are, by innumerable citations. 

Prof. William A. Dunning’s “ History of Political 
Theories, Ancient and Medieval” (Macmillan), covers 
a period from the beginning of Greek speculation to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century A.D., presenting in 
their origin and development the ideas that were held 
by the Greeks, the Romans, and the nations of medizeval 
Europe on the nature and end of government, the 
forms of political organization, the principles and 
methods of governmental action, and. in general, the 
foundations of human existence in society and in the 
state. 

Of a somewhat elementary character is Mr. Roscoe 
L, Ashley’s treatment of ‘‘ The American Federal State ” 
(Macmillan), a work designed as a text-book in civics 
for high schools and academies. Taking the state itsellt, 
—that is, the whole body of citizens considered as an 
organized unit, as the point of departure,—Mr. Ashley 
discusses the relation of the citizens to the government 
and to one another. A considerable portion of the book 
is necessarily historical. In describing modern govern- 
mental machinery the writer has endeavored to give 
practical accounts of what the governments do and how 
they do it, and comparatively little space is devoted to 
‘*government as it is supposed to be.” 

The annual publication known as “ La Chronique de 
France,” now in its second year, and compiled under the 
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direction of Baron Pierre de Coubertin, is something 
far more interesting to American readers than would 
be a mere barren list of dates. Under separate chapter 
headings are treated most of the important questions 
that have agitated the French Republic during the 
past year; for example, ‘“‘The Military Problem,” 
‘“‘ Associations and Congregations,” ‘Public Wealth 
and the Labor Policy,” ‘‘ The Place of France in Eu- 
rope,” *‘ The French Colonial Empire,” ‘‘ Science and In- 
dustry,” and ‘‘Books and Authors.” These several 
topics are treated in a fresh and entertaining manner, 
and the volume, as a whole, contains much important 
material on contemporary French history. Americans 
who read French will find it worth their while to famil- 
iarize themselves with M. Coubertin’s excellent little 
annual, 

Another work from Baron de Coubertin’s pen which 
should attract many American readers has recently 
been published in Paris (Librairie Hachette et Cie.), en- 
titled ‘‘ Notes on Public Education.” Baron de Cou- 
bertin, as is well known, has written much on educa- 
tional topics, several of his articles having appeared in 
the pages of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. He has enjoyed 
advantages of travel beyond those of most French edu- 
cationists, having made special studies of university 
education in England and in the United States, as well 
as in several European countries. Chapters of special 
interest in the present volume are those on ‘The 
Psychology of Sport,” ‘‘Gymnastics,” ‘‘ Physical Edu- 
cation in the Twentieth Century,” ‘‘Social Education,” 
‘Moral Education and Religion,” ‘* The Modern Uni- 
versity Education,” and “‘Women and Art in Educa- 
tion.” Baron de Coubertin has taken the initiative in 
France in developing in the lyceums the zest for physi- 
cal exercise, and his interest in international athletics 
has made his name well known in this country. 

Those who were fortunate enough to hear the lectures 
given in this country by Mr. Frederic Harrison during 
February and March, 1901, will be pleased to know that 
a volume has been prepared including all of Mr. Harri- 
son’s American addresses,—‘‘George Washington and 
Other American Addresses” (Macmillan). Of special 
interest to American readers are the first lectures, 
“‘George Washington and the Republican Ideal,” given 
at the Chicago Auditorium on Washington’s Birthday, 
“ Abraham Lincoln,” ‘‘ Republicanism and Democracy,” 
and “Municipal Government.” Mr. Harrison’s studies 
of King Alfred are also included in the present volume, 
together with essays on ‘The Dutch Republic,” and 
“Recent Biographies of Cromwell,” and a chapter of 
‘‘Personal Reminiscences.” The volume closes with a 
review of the nineteenth century. 


SOME BOOKS ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Here in the United States the treatment of the mu- 
nicipal problem in its esthetic aspects has been com- 
paratively neglected, far more attention having been 
given to the political, economic, and social sides of the 
subject. Ina little book entitled, ‘‘The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities” (Putnams), Mr. Charles Mulford 
Robinson has outlined the work that has already been 
attempted in the way of beautifying our great cities, 
establishing parks and playgrounds, planting trees, 
regulating street advertisements, and in other ways 
endeavoring to realize the highest zesthetic ideals in the 
development of great centers of population in this and 
other lands. The author has aimed to make his book 
suggestive rather than exhaustive in discussion, picking 












































out the important features in the whole field, showing 
where the best has been done along every line, and offer- 
ing helpful criticism on the general results. The author 
is a firm believer in the necessity of codrdination of 
effort, and frequently reminds his readers of the depend- 
ence of each line of improvement upon the others. Not 
the least in value of the varied contributions which the 
book makes to helpful discussion is the amassing of in- 
formation regarding the great number of organizations 
now at work in this country for the betterment of our 
towns and cities. To know what others are doing in the 
same line of effort is one of the first requisites of work- 
ers in any reform movement. Asa handbook for ready 
reference, Mr. Robinson’s little volume has the greatest 
possibilities of usefulness. 

Several papers written by the late Mr. Charles E. 
Bolton, formerly mayor of East Cleveland, Ohio, have 
been brought together in a volume entitled, ‘“‘A Model 
Village of Homes, and Other Papers” (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.). The title paper of the volume was de- 
veloped from an article originally written by Mr. Bolton 
for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and published in Novem- 
ber, 1899. This article attracted much attention at the 
time of its appearance, and is an interesting account of 
the growth of East Cleveland, which had become, 
under the wise direction of Mr. Bolton and others, in- 
deed a **model village.” The other papers included in 
the volume deal with various phases of social better- 
ment at home and abroad. From East Cleveland the 
author takes his readers to an English half-holiday 
spent at one of the mechanical and engineering works 
of England. Mr. Bolton also describes ‘‘ Coffee-Houses 
in Great Britain,” ‘‘The Sunday-School Centenary, 
London,” and ‘A Visit to the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago.” 

A work which will be found by city officials and 
others interested in the improvement of municipal con- 
ditions to be not only suggestive but definitely instruct- 
ive on many points is the volume in ‘The Citizen’s 
Library of Economics, Politics and Sociology” (Mac- 
millan), entitled, ‘‘ Municipal Engineering and Sani- 
tation,” by Mr. M. N. Baker, associate editor of the 
Engineering News. The value of the work lies not so 
much in its exhaustive treatment of a few subjects as 
in the number and variety of subjects treated, the 
novelty of many of the topics, and the general survey 
which it offers of the whole field of modern municipal 
engineering. The author arranges his material under 
the heads of ‘‘Ways and Means of Communication,” 
“Municipal Supplies” (including water, milk, heat, 
light and power), ‘‘Collection and Disposal of Wastes,” 
“Protection of Life, Health, and Property,” and ‘“ Ad- 
ministration, Finance, and Public Policy.” 

Of a strictly scientific character is the treatise on 
“Municipal Administration,” by John A. Fairlie, Ph.D 
(Macmillan). Dr. Fairlie has been lecturer on munici- 
pal administration at Columbia University, and is now 
assistant professor of administrative law at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This volume embodies not only Dr. 
Fairlie’s academic studies, but also the results of direct 
personal observation and investigation in European and 
American cities. The work begins with an historical 
survey of cities and municipal government, treating 
briefly of ancient and medieval cities, and more at 
length of their development during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the second part there is a general survey of 
the active functions of administration. The third part 
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deals with the problems of municipal finance, different 
chapters considering the questions of expenditure, debt, 
income, and finance administration. In the fourth part 
the English methods and problems of municipal organ- 
ization are discussed, with special reference to recent 
tendencies to proposed reforms in American cities. The 
book makes no attempt to deal with the local politics 
of any city, nor are technical details of the various mu- 
nicipal departments given. The author’s aim rather 
has been “to give a general knowledge of the whole 
field of municipal administration for those interested 
in public affairs, and at the same time to form the 
groundwork for more detailed investigation to those 
who make this a special field either for academic study 
or for practical work.” 

The report of the Civic Federation of Chicago on the 
“Street Railways of Chicago,” edited by Dr. Milo Roy 
Maltbie, has been reprinted from Municipal Affairs 
(New York: Reform Club). This report was prepared 
by a sub-committee of the Civic Federation appointed 
to conduct an examination of the true financial condi- 
tion of Chicago street railways. An expert accountant 
was employed to make an examination of the corporate 
records and books of account, and the details of this 
examination are embodied in the report. A special en- 
deavor was made to ascertain the amount of actual 
profit obtained by the street railway companies. It is 
said that this is the first investigation of the kind ever 
successfully completed, for the reason that never before 
have street railway books been opened for such a pur- 
pose. The facts obtained by the committee are sub- 
mitted with the hope that their publication will aid in 
the solution and settlement of the street-railway prob- 
lem in our great cities. No policy, however, has been 
formulated by the committee, nor have any infer- 
ences been drawn from the facts disclosed. The 
summary of the facts has been prepared by Dr. Malt- 
bie ; the views expressed by him are hisown. Heshows 
that of the outstanding liabilities of the Chicago com- 
panies, amounting now to nearly $118,000,000, at least 
$72,000,000 is ‘“‘ water ;” “‘and if one were to wipe out 
the assets which produce practically no income and are 
of little value, this amount would approach $90,000,000. 
Of the total liabilities $74,200,000 represents capital 
stock and $43,800,000 bonds and miscellaneous obliga- 
tions. Thus all of the stock and part. of the bonds are 
‘water.’” Dr. Maltbie estimates that the franchise 
values for which the companies have paid the city 
nothing amount nearly to $75,000,000, a sum almost 
equal to the watered capital. One of the Chicago com- 
panies has paid on an average over 42 per cent. annual 
dividends; another 30 per cent., and another 15 per 
cent. Dr. Maltbie concludes that if the water were 
squeezed out, the companies could pay 20 per cent. of 
gross income to the city and still declare 6 per cent. 
dividends, while accumulating a depreciating fund of 
4 per cent. annually. Or, fares could be lowered to 4 
cents, and 6 per cent. dividends and 4 per cent. depre- 
ciation set aside. 

The American Economic Association has recently 
published ‘‘A Comparative Study of the Administra- 
tion of City Finances in the United States,” by Fred- 
erick R. Clow, Ph.D. (Macmillan). Dr. Clow treats 
his subject under the heads of ‘‘ The Budget,” “ Admin- 
istration,” ‘‘ Financial Records,” and ‘Notes on the 
History of Finances.” He has made a study fruitful in 
suggestion to financial officials of cities. 
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London, Vanishing: A Romance in History, W. Sidebotham, 
Jham. 

London, Water-Front of, J. Corbin, Scrib. 

Loubet, President Emile, Ada Cone, PMM. 

Luther, Martin, The Land of, L. Hulley, Chaut. 

Lynching in the United States, S S. Fara, ‘NA, February 16. 

Lynx, Canada, W. D. Hulbert, McCl. 

Maeterlinck’s **The Blind,’ ’ Symbolism in, E. D. Daniels, 

, December. 

Malet, ‘Lucas, Novels by, Janet E. Hogarth, ~e 

Manufacturing, Fallacy of Overproduction in, G 
ng. 

Marconi, Guglielmo, the Man, FrL. 

Marine Engineering, Economy i in, W. M. McFarland, Eng. 

Marriage and Dress, H. W. Francis, Arena. 

Mars, — th Polar Rifts and Arctic Canals on, P. Lowell, 


Pop 
Mars, W Phat We Really Know About, - Ballard, YM. 
Martyr, Justin, J. F. Morelock, MRNY. 
Massachusetts Fd har mtg Fecundity of the—II., R. R. Kuc- 
zynski, QJ Econ, February. 
Maxwell, Dr. William H., WW. 
Mecca Road to Paradise, a Heaton, Era. 
Medical Diagnosis, H. Fichhorst, Deut, February. 
Medici, Domestic Chaplain of the, Janet Ross, MonR. 
Menoumy, Massachusetts, Old Parsonage at, A. E. Brown, 
ng 
Metaphysical Movement, P. Tyner, AMRR. 
Methodist Ecumenical ‘Conference, Third, P. 


MRNY. 
Militarism. Abuse of, W. J. Corbet, West. 
Military Reports, Von Lébell’s Annual— II., JMSI. 
Military Rule of Obedience, A. T. Mahan, IntM; NatR. 
Minos, King, Palace of, E. Pottier, RPar, February. 
Mint, English, and Its Work—IL., BankL: 
Missions: 
France, A New Reformation in—Madranges, MisR. 
Homes for ** Nobody’s Children,” T. J. Barnardo, MisR. 
eA Training in a Mission to Uncivilized People, 
G. A. Wilder, MisH. 
Kongo Free State, Alleged Barbarities in, J. T. Gracey, 


MisR. 
Korea, Politics and Missions in, A. J. Brown, MisR. 
—— Christian Character, Types of, W. L. Swallen, 

is 
Mexico and Central America, Religious Forces in, J. W. 

Butler, MisR. 
eon 8 Appeals of the Last Century—II., A. T. Pier- 

son, MisR 
Practical Missions, E. M. Bliss, AMRR. 

Siam, Religion of, Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, OC. 
Spanish- Speaking eres, The Church and Our, 
2.8. MacArthur, Hom. 
Mithraism, Origins of, F. Cumont, OC. 
Mobile (Alabama) Bicentennial, AMRR. 
a. oT on the,—Real and Apparent, E. W. Maun- 
er, I 
Moose-Hunting in the North, H. Seton-Karr, PMM. 
Morocco and the Great Powers, R. Pinon, RDM, February 15. 
——s and the Propagation of Disease, A. Dastre, RDM, 

March 1. 

Motherhood, Lavinia Hart, Cos. 
Mulvihill, Denis, Stoker and Mayor, M.S 


. H. Hull, 


H. Swift, 


S. Porter, McCl. 

















































































































Municipal Art, B. Adams, MunA, December. 

Municipal Karnings, Restriction of, A. D. 
February. 

Municipal Government in Sweden, G. Sidsteen, Mund, De- 
cember. 

Municipal Government in the 
Plehn, MunA, December. 

Municipal Self-Government: 
Smith, Atlant. 

Munro, Neil, YM. 

Music,  apemaiee of the 18th Century, K. Hackett, Mus, Jan- 
uar 

Music, Ethical Aspects of, Professor Niecks, Mus, January. 

Music: Rational Ear- Training for Children, Blanche Ding- 
ley, Mus, January. 

Musical Instruments, Some Rare, W. A. Brown, Out. 

Musolino, G., The Last of the Brigands, C. Lombroso, NA, 
February 1. 

Naples’ ‘Tammany Overthrown, MunA, December. 

Napoleon and the Handy Man, H. Shore, Temp. 

Nast, Thomas, and his Cartoons, A. B. Maurice, Bkman. 

Nature, Invisible Beauty in, M. Re ed, Harp. 

Naval Lessons of the Spanish War, Some Neglected, NAR. 

Naval Strength, Secret of Our, L. L. Driggs, Mun. 

Negro he one agg} Movement of the, Yale, Fe bruary. 

Nerve Impulse, Nature of the, A. P. Mathe ws, Cent. 

New York City, § Saloon Problem in, J. Agar, J. DeW. 
Warner, M. Clement, L. Abbott, Ww. T. Jerome, F. 
Adler, Muna, os 

New York C ity, Religious ( ondition of, MisR. 

New York, Strange Churches of, H. Nichols, JunM. 

New Zealand Institutions—IL., Outw. February. 

New Zealand, Premier of, Out W. February. 

ee On the Grand Banks, P. T. 

ins 

Newspapers of the United States, Great—II., H. Hapgood 
and A. B. Maurice, Bkman. 

Novels, Religious, Jane H. Findlater, NatR. 

Nuts of Commerce, Bes Blight, od. 

G. Hogarth, MonR. 
Cc. F. Lummis, OutW. 


Odyssey on the Stage, DG 
Oranges 250 Years Ago—IL., 
Organic Movements, Earliest, E. B. Tite hener, Pops. 
Orleans, Siege of, A. France, RPar, March 1. 
Orvieto and Siena, Helen G. Smith, Ros. 
Ostrich in the New Wor ld, B. O. Flower, Arena. 
Overproduction, Misc hievous Fallacy of. G. H. Hull, Eng. 
Paderewski’s ** Manru,” E. Swayne, Mus, January. 
-’alm Trees of Brazil, J.C. Branner, Pops. 
** Paradise Lost’? ? Who Wrote, Mac. 
Paris Finance, 1887-1900, RPP, February. 
Paris, New Metropolitan Railw ay in, H. Desmarest, RRP, 
Febr uary 15. 
Pasteur, Louis, Life and Work of, Dora M. Jones, Temp. 
Patten, *Simon Nelson: His Theory of Prosperity, H. R. 
Seager, Annals. 
Paul, Social Teaching of—III., S. Mathews, Bib. 
Peace, International, Dial, March 16, 
Pension System, National, as Applied to the Civil War and 
the War with Spain, W. H. Glasson, Annals. 
Pensions, Old-Age, R. C heysson, Refs, Febr uary 16; M. Bel- 
lom, RPP, February. 
Perjury Is on the Increase, L. P. Caillouet, Cath. 
Persian Gulf and the Koweit Incident, ‘a. Bordat, RRP, 
February 15. 
Philippines: 
Diseases in the he ne Ws C. Nockolds, J MSI. 
Economic Future, C. A. Conant, Atlant. 
Educational na ly F. W. Atkinson, Atlant. 
Municipal Government, C. C. Plehn, MunA, December. 
Philippines, The—After an Earthquake, 8. Bonsal, NAR. 
United States, Work of the, C. A. Conant, IntM. 
Weavers of the Philippines, Gans Walsh, Cath. 
Philosophical fae, Western, Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the, Phil. 
Philosophy, Contemporary French, A. Fouillée, IntM. 
Photography : 
Afield With a Camera, R. Ottelenget, JunM. 
Background in Portraiture, WPM. 
Boundaries of a Picture, E. ‘W. Newcomb, APB. 
——" Printing, Chemistry of, L. Ough, WPM, Feb- 


Oular Photography, E.$S EPmepherd. WPM, February. 
Composite Pictures, T’. W ood, WPM. 

Films, Use of, E. W. Stewart, WPM, February. 
Floral Portraiture, vV.O. Lange, OutW. 

Mounts Photographer’ 8, WPM. 

Ozotype Process, Notes on the. E. Marriage, WPM. 
Photographic i uaa G. W. Betz, Era. 
Portraiture, WPM 

Portraiture, The Figure i in, WPM, February. 
Portraiture, Under- Exposure in, APB. 

Retouching, WPM, February. 

Sepia Paper and Its Application, R. Namias, APB. 
Snow Photography, Notes on, WPM, February. 
Tinting Photographs, R. Melville, WPM. 
Velox—II., W. E, A. Drinkwater, WPM. 


Adams, Yale, 


Philippine Islands, C. C. 


Council and Mayor, E. B. 


McGrath, 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 





Poetry, French, in 1901, A. Retté, RRP. March 1. 


** Poetry, Popular” Bye IsIt? W.B. Yeats, Corn. 
Poor, Pr oblems of the, YM 
Porto Ricans as Soldiers, E. Swift, JMSI. 
Porto Rico, Excise Taxation in, 3 H. Hollander, QJEcon, 
February. 
Porto Rico, Merit System in, J. H. Hollander, Forum. 
Power-Transmission, Longest, T. C. Martin, "AMRR. 
shige Essential Characteristics of the, H. H. Beattys, 
Primaries, Direct, Minneapolis Plan of, W. C. Hodder, MunA, 
December. 
Primary Election Movement, A. Watkins, Forum. 
Prosperity, True Test of, G. Gunton, Gunt. 
Psychical Researc h, M. J. Savage, Ains. 
Punjaub Campaign, Reminiscence ones T. Maunsell, Corn. 
Reading of the People, J. C. Dana. © 
Reality, Commonsense View of, S. Se olvin, Phil. 
Raaipeeenes Manufacturers’ Need of, A. B. Farquhar, An- 
nals, 
Religious Tolerance, L. Tolstoy, RY March 1. 
Resurrection, Philosophy of the, W. W. Lae MRNY 
ee Cardinaland Prime Ra G. Hanotaux, RDM, 
arch 
Richelieu’s Political Theories, Genesis of, G. Hanotaux, 
RDM, February 15. 
Roads, Good, Train, R. Bache, Pear. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, First Public Service of, J. Ralph, Cos. 
Russia: 
Agricultural Distress, D. Bannerman, West. 
Asia, Russia’s Action in, F. Macler, Nou, February 1 
Caspian Sea, Russians on the, Cham. 
Engineering Projects, R. E. C. Long, Forum. 
Manchuria, Muscovite Designs on, L. Miner, NAR. 
Russo-Japanese War, The Probable, Contem. 
Suicidal Fanaticism in Russia, W. a. Sumner, Pops. 
Temperance Legislation, Dr. Mariou, Nou, Febr uary 15. 
Salmon, Sacramento _River—II., C. Rutter, Over. 
Saloon Problem in New York ‘City, iG: Agar, J. DeW. 
Warner, M. N. Clement, L. Abbott, W. ‘TI’. Jerome, F. 
Adler, Mun A, December. 
Samoa, In, with Stevenson, Isobel O. Strong, Cent. 
Schiller’s **Wilhelm Tell,” R. W. Deering, Chaut. 
Schley Inquiry, Legal View of the, C. E. Grinnell, GBag. 
Schwab, Gustav Henry, AnH. Mattox, Socs, February. 
Science in 1901, PopS. 
Science, ] Moausaremente of, C. Snyder, Harp. 
Sea-Shore Laboratory, A. H. F. Osborn, Harp. 
Selborne, England, Revisited, W. H. Hudson, Long. 
Semites, Modern, Local Divinities of the, 8. Ic urtiss, Bib. 
Senate, C onstitutional Powers of the, W. H. Moody, NAR. 
Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy, New, G. P. Serviss, Cos. 
Shipping ag Recording of, K. Falconer, Eng. 
Siberia—The New California, s. M. Williams, Mun. 
Siberia, The Real, J. F. Frazer, PMM. 
Skating on Dutch Canals, C. Edwardes, O. 
Smallpox in England, F. T. Bond, NatR. 
Snowshoeing in the North, L. Hubbard, Jr., O. 
Social Problem, A Solution of the, E. Tallichet, BU. 
Social Reform, Program for, A. CG: Grier, SocS, February. 
Social Values, The Individual and, W. M. Urban, Phil. 
Socialism and a onary New Changes i in, Professor Chiap- 
velli, NA, February 
Socialism: What is It? / M. Hosea, SocS, February. 
South Africa: Defence of Great Britain by Conan Doyle, J. 
Ralph, McCl. 
South Africa: Railway Reorganization of the Transvaal, A. 
C. Key, Eng. 
South American War Issues, E. Emerson, Jr., AMRR. 
South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition, J.B. 
Townsend, Cos; T. C. Smith, FrL. 
Southwest, Old Régime in the, A.E. Hyde, Cent. 
Southwest, Social and Industrial Improvements of the, W. 
. Draper, SocS, February. 
Spain, Religious Problem in, E. G. Blanco, EM, February. 
Spain, Renaissance in, A. B. y San Martin, EM, February. 
Spider, Busy, One Day with a, F. M. W hite, Pear. 
Sport and National Power, P. de Coubertin, RDM, Febru- 
ary 15. 
a Oil Company, Genesis of the, W. M. Clemens, 
ing. 
Standard Oil Company, Rise and Supremacy of the, G. H. 
Montague, QJ Econ, February. 
Steel Works Club at Joliet, F. M. Savage, SocS, February. 
—— Robert Louis, In Samoa with, Isobel O. Strong, 
Jen 
Stomach, Man and His, A. Henry, Ains. 
Strauss, Johann and Edouard, and the W altz, J. S. Van 
Cleve, Mus, January. 
Survey, Magnetic, of the United States, L. A. Baur, NatGM. 
ee of the Fittest in the Coming Age, F. D. Bentley, 
rena. 
Swastika, Fylfot and, P. Carus, OC. 
Sy mington, WwW illiam, and the Centenary of Steam Naviga- 
tion, Cham. 
Taxation, A Symposium of, QC, 
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Taxation of Corporations, F. Walker, Annals.- 

Taxation Question, A. N. W. st igre ge oc. 

Taxation, Utilitarian Principles of, R.S. Guernsey, San. 
Tea-Growing i in America, A. Nor ton, Re ear, 

Telegraser Wireless, Marconi’s Work in, J. Murphy, Cath; 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


United States Steel Corporation, Capitalization of the, E. 8, 
Meade, QJ Econ, February. 

Valentine, John J., C. A . Moody, Out W, February. 

Verdi, G., ‘Anniversary of the Death of, G. Zaccagnini, RasN, 
February 1. 


he McGrath, ¢ Yent; C. R. Watson, FrL. 


Ag Loud- Talking, E. P. Lyle, J 


Telpher Age : 
CasM. 


Tennyson, Personal Recollections of, W.G. a pms Cent. W. iH. 


r., Ev. 
Telephones, Public Ownership of, F. Parsons, Arena. 
Tell, William, in Schiller’s Drama, E. de Morsier Bu. 
A System of Electric Traction, A. S. Clift, 


Thackeray, the Apostle of Mediocrity, W. F. Lord, } 


Theater: 


Costuming the Modern Play, R. Phillips, Cos. 
Theater, Elizabethan, F. E. Schelling, Lipp. 

Theater, Marionette, in New Yor ke. Bs 
Theater, Organizing the, H. H. Fy fe, Fort. 


Nichols, Cent. 


Theater, Question of the, B. Matthew s, NAR 


Totem, A Haida, and Its Significance, J. 8. Keen, Can. 


Toy-Making in Nuremberg, E. H. Cooper, Cass. 


Trade Cycles and the Effort to Anticipate, 


QJ Econ, February. 


Trapper, Story of the—III., A. C. Laut, O. 
February 15. 
in the Light of Census Returns, W.R. 


VAR. 
Turkish Empire, Health Conditions i in, F. L. Oswald, San. 
Masque of, 8S. Gwynn, NineC. 


Tripoli Question, V. Bérard, RPar, 
“Trusts” i 

Atlant. 
Tuberculosis Problem, S. A. Knopf, N 


** Ulysses,” 


G. C. Selden, 


Merriam, 


Vivisection, 


NineC., 


Waring, A Roman,— 
Warman, Cy, and His Work, Can. 

Washington, George, Headquarters of, W. W. H. Davis, Era; 
Forrest, JunM. 
Washington City, Embellishment of, MunA, December. 
Washington City, Improvement of—II., C. mogres Cent. 
Water, Religious Useof, A. W. Stalker, MRNY 

Webb, Charles Henry, E. C. or Grit. 

Whipple, Bishop Henry Benjamin, H 


Villon, Frangois, A. I. du P. Coleman, Crit. 

1. C. Merwin, Atlant. 

War and Economic C ompetition, B. Adams, Scrib. 
Sextus Julius. C. E. Bennett, Atlant. 


. P. Nichols, Cent. 


White House, War Room at the, W. Fawcett, Www 


Pops. 


White Mountains When They Are W hite, C. Johnson, Out. 
Woods Holl, Marine Laboratory at, H. F. 
Work and Rest: Genius and Stupidity, A. F. Chamberlain, 


‘Osborn, Har p. 


Wor kin gmen, British, Emotion and Reason Among, P. Long- 


muir, Eng. 


Workshop Management, C.U. Carpenter, Eng. 


World’s Fairs,Educational Value of, W. O. Partridge, Forum. 


Yacht, An Imperial American,— Meteor, W. 
Yellow Fever in Savannah, Reminiscence of, J.C. Le Hardy, 


San. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the -Index. 


Downey, Fr 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Ainslee’s Magazine, Woy. 
American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 


Ains. 
ACQR. 
AHR. 
AJS. 


American Historical Review, 
INS. 


AN. . 
American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 
AJT. American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 
ALR. American Law Review, St. 
Louis. 
Aston. American Monthly, Magazine, 
Washington, D.C, 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 
AngaA. a, si Meemameneuel Magazine, 
Annals. 


Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila 

Anthony’ s Photographic Bul- 
letin, N. 

Architectural Rec ord, N. Y. 

Arena, N. Y. 

Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, London. 

Artist, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, London. 

. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 
BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 
Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 
Bibs. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 
BU. Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- 

sanne 

Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 

burgh. 

BB. Book Buyer, N. Y. 

Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. 

BP. Brush and Pence il, Chicago. 

Canadian Magazine. Toronto, 

Cassell’s Magazine, London. 

Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Catholic World, N.Y. 

Century Magazine, N. Y. 

Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. 

Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 

Contemporary Review, 


Can, 
Cass. 
CasM, 
Cath. 
Cent. 
Cham. 


Chaut. 

Cons. 

Contem. Lon- 
don. 

Cornhill, London. 

Cosmopolitan, Se ge 

Critic, N. Y. 

Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 

Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Revi iew, Dublin. 

Edinburgh Review, London. 





For um, 
Fr m 
Gent. 


GRBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 


Home. 
Hom. 
IJE. 


IntM. 


IntsS. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 


JunM. 
Kind. 


KindR. 


Krin. 
LHJ 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ. 
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Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


MA. 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mind. 
MisH. 
MisR. 
Mon. 
MonR. 
Muna. 
Mun, 
Mus 


NatGM. 


NatM. 
NatR. 
NC. 


Education, Boston. 

Educational Review, N. Y. 

Engineering Magazine, NeY. 

Era, Philadelphia. 

Espana Moderna, Madrid. 

Everybody’s Magazine, i Be & 

Fortnightly Review, London. 

Forum, N. Y. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly, ee a 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green Bag Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N: a 

Hartford Seminary Record, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Home Magazine, NY: 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

International Journal = of 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Monthly, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Inter ner td Studio, N. Y. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. H. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Junior Munsey, N. Y. 

Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- 
cago. 

Kintoraae ten Review, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Kringsjaa, Christiania. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

— millan’s Magazine, Lon- 
aon, 

Magazine of Art, London. 

Methodist Review, Nashville. 

Methodist Review, N. Y. 

Mind, N. Y. 

Missionary Herald, Boston. 

Missionary Review, Nicks 

Monist, Chicago. 

Monthly Review, Landen. 

Munic ipal Affairs, N. Y. 

Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Music, Chicago. 

National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 

National Mz igazine, Boston. 

National Review, London. 

New-Church Review, Boston. 





NEng. 


NineC. 
NAR. 
Nou. 
NA. 
i. 


a 
OutW. 
Over. 


PMM. 


RRM. 


RDM. 
RGen. 
RPar. 
RPP. 


REP. 
RSoc. 
BEL. 


Ros. 


San. 


School. 


Scrib. 
SR. 
Socs. 
Str. 
Temp. 
USM. 


West. 
WPM. 


say oo England Magazine, Bos- 


ton. 
Nineteenth Century, London. 
North American Review, N.Y. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 
Outing, N. Y 5 
Outlook, N. Y. 
Out West, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Pall Mall Magazine, London. 
Pearson’s Magazine, N. 
Philosophical Review, N. Y. 
Photographic Times, N.Y. 
Poet-Lore, Boston. 
Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston. 
Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 
Popular Science Monthly,N.Y. 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


- Quarterly Journal of Econom- 


ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialistic, Paris. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosar y, Somerset, Ohio. 
Sanitarian, N. 

Se hool Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, N.Y. 

Sewanee Review, N. Y. 

Social Service, N. Y. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. Y. 

World's W ork, NOX: 

Yale Review, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London. 








